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CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


N° XCVIII. /4nvary 1goo. 


ArT. I—THE TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD: 


An Earzty CHRISTIAN CHURCH ORDINANCE. ITs DATE AND 
RELATION TO OTHER SIMILAR WRITINGS, 


Testamentum Domini nostri Iesu Christ¢ nunc primum edidit, 
Latine reddidit, et illustravit IGNATIUS EPHRAEM II 
RAHMANI, Patriarcha Antiochenus Syrorum. (Mo- 
guntiz sumptibus Francisci Kirchheim, 1899. Typis 
Guillelmi Drugulini Lipsiensis. Dedicated to Pope 
Leo XIII.) 

ParRT I. 


THIS remarkable book has now for the first time been 
presented in complete form to students of early Christian 
literature by the diligence and skill of the Uniate Syrian 
Patriarch of Antioch, Ignatius Ephraem Rahmani. He 
would appear to be Patriarch of that branch of the Syrian 
Jacobites or Monophysites who have renounced their more 
or less formal heresy, and have allied themselves with the 
Papacy, while maintaining considerable practical indepen- 
dence. The book before us, which is a beautifully printed 
quarto volume, produced apparently at Leipsic and published 
at Mainz, is based upon a text found in a Syriac manuscript 
preserved in the metropolitan library at Mosul on the Tigris. 
The manuscript is of the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and contains in its earlier part all the books of the Syriac 
Bible, canonical and deutero-canonical, and in its latter part 
the Syrian Octateuch, which answers, roughly speaking, to 
the Greek work well known to all students as the Apostolic 
VOL. XLIX.—NO, XCVIII. = 
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Constitutions. Lagarde, who gave it the above title, also 
made known to a great extent the characte: of its contents, 
though he had, unfortunately, only a book of extracts to 
work with, which he found in a famous early manuscript (of 
the eighth century) at Paris, known as St. Germain 38. 

The volume before us is in fact the first and second of the 
eight books of the Syrian Octateuch, which were, as a note at 
the end of the second book informs us, translated from the 
Greek into Syriac by the ‘humble Jacob’ in the year A.D. 
687. This is no doubt the famous translator and commentator, 
Jacobus Edessenus, sometime Bishop of that city. It is to 
be noticed that Lagarde not only published extracts from 
these two books in Syriac (which Rahmani mentions, on 
p. xi, note), but that he also translated these extracts into 
Greek and published them in his Religuie iuris ecclesiastict 
antiquissime in 1856' (a fact which Rahmani does not 
notice). He has therefore the credit of being the first to 
bring portions of the Zestament of our Lord within the reach 
of ordinary Western scholars, and it is unfortunate that this 
credit is not given him in the book before us. Lagarde also 
translated, and inserted in his Preface, p. xvii, a note found 
in the St. Germain manuscript which showed the general 
character of the Syrian Octateuch and its component parts. 
The extracts translated into Greek contain the first thirteen 
chapters of the first book and half the fourteenth, and 
rather a larger amount of scattered passages from other 
parts of the two books. These extracts showed that the 
earlier part of the Zestament was strongly apocalyptic in 
character, containing a description of the signs and circum- 
stances of the approach of the end of the world, and espe- 
cially of the coming of ‘the son of perdition.’ Other pas- 
sages, evidently not continuous with the first, described some 
of the duties of the clergy, particularly of Deacons, and 
treated of the position of Christian Virgins. Others (from the 
second book) gave some information about Catechumens and 
their baptism, and rules for the behaviour of Christians 
invited to social festivities. But there was comparatively 
slight indication of the great liturgical interest of the book as 
we now know it. For some reason or other, the extractor 
had chosen passages which, from our point of view, are of 
comparatively minor importance ; and this observation may 
give us a hint not to measure the value of other lost books by 


1 See pp. xvi-xviii and 80-89 of the Religuie, a book printed at 
Vienna and sold by Teubner of Leipsic. A description of St. Germain 
38 is given in Cureton’s Corpus Jgnatianum, pp. 341 sqg. 
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the extracts or fragments of them which have come down to 
us. The scribe of the St. Germain MS. has, however, 
summed up the contents more fully than the extracts would 
have enabled us to do. 

We propose to give some account of the contents of the 
book in a second article; but it will be best, before doing 
so, to attempt to fix, as far as may be, its relative date 
and its affinities to other similar writings. These are dis- 
cussed at length, and with no little skill, learning and 
lucidity, by the editor. We cannot, indeed, agree with him 
in his principal conclusion: namely, that the book is of the 
age of St. Irenzus or earlicr, and is therefore anterior to the 
so-called Canons of Hippolytus, which are, according to 
Rahmani, supposed to be based upon it. But we recognize 
the services which he has rendered by his statement of the 
problem, and the illustrations which he has collected bearing 
upon it in his Prolegomena and Dissertations. Considering 
the inherent difficulties of the subject, and the command of 
languages which it requires, we are glad to congratulate the 
Church to which the Patriarch Rahmani belongs on the 
possession of so considerable a scholar. We note also with 
pleasure the useful /udexr Analyticus. An Index of Scripture 
passages ought to have been added. 

If we judge by the general run of its contents, the Zesta- 
ment of our Lord belongs to the Ante-Nicene period of 
Christian literature, and it has certain very archaic features. 
According to its prescriptions, persecution is still a common 
incident of Christian life (cp. p. xlii). The chartsmata or 
spiritual gifts—healing, knowledge and tongues (i. 23, 29, 47) 
—are still in exercise. A proclamation in the Liturgy bids 
anyone who ‘despises the Prophets’ to withdraw (i. 23). 
Permission is given for the utterance of ‘prophetic words’ 
after the Presbyters have finished their daily Lauds (i. 32). 
‘Teachers’ are spoken of in a way that may imply the 
existence of an order of specially gifted men (ii. I, 4, 6). On 
the other hand, the three orders of Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons are alone conferred with imposition of hands. The 
order of Readers comes next, according to ancient usage, 
then that of Subdeacons. Sometimes, indeed, the relation of 
the two offices is inverted ; yet the position of the Subdeacon 
is clearly not fully developed. The ministry of women is 
divided into that of Presbyteresses, Widows, Virgins, and 
Deaconesses. The Presbyteresses are probably the chiefs of 
the Widows, who are ordered to be three in number, and 
are said to have precedence in sitting (i. 34; cp. Canon 
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Laod. 11). The Widows take rank after the Deacons and 
receive communion among the clergy, before the Readers, 
Subdeacons and possessors of charismata (i. 23, p.47). They 
are publicly ordained with prayer (i. 41), but nothing is said 
as to laying on of hands on them ; and it is to be presumed 
that in their case, as in that of the Readers, whom they 
immediately precede in the hierarchy, the recitation of the 
prayer over them was enough without such imposition (i. 45). 
‘Virgins’ are professed celibates, both male and female ; they 
have no ordination but receive communion among the laity 
after the old men (p. 47). This precedence applies apparently 
to both sexes of the Virgins. The Deaconesses have the 
lowest position, that before other women. There are several 
references to ‘ psallentes pueruli’ (i. 26, ii. 11, 22), but those 
directly to older Psalmists are interpolations in the Copto- 
Arabic version (pp. 83, 107). No special Psalms are ordered 
as in the Constitutions. There is no mention of a class of 
Exorcists—though a good deal is said about exorcism of 
candidates for baptism—nor of Acolytes, nor of Evangelists, 
nor of Interpreters. Nor, again, is there any reference to 
Penitents or Solitaries ; but high honour is given to celibacy, 
especially on the part of the clergy ; and pressure is clearly 
intended to be put upon them to adopt that limitation of their 
usefulness. The ‘ Virgins,’ as we have said, are male as well 
as female. They may make a vow at their Baptism. The 
Liturgy is to be celebrated on Saturdays as well as Sundays, 
and on the ‘ fast days,’ which are not specified. The Sabbath 
is clearly more of a festival than a fast, one of the many 
indications that the book is of Eastern rather than Western 
origin. That this is not necessarily a mark of late date may 
be inferred from the statements of Tertullian, that some few 
in his day refused to kneel on the Saturday (de oratione, 23), 
and that the Montanists thought it wrong to fast on that day, 
as the Romans apparently did (de yejunzis, 14). The annual 
festivals, twice mentioned together, are Easter, Epiphany 
and Pentecost (i. 28 and 42), and in this order. It is implied 
that there is a fast of two days (only) before Easter (ii. 20 ; 
cp. 12). 

The general conclusion from this internal evidence would 
seem to be in favour of a date about the middle of the third 
century. For notwithstanding some archaic features, which 
may point to the incorporation of earlier material, the men- 
tion of the festival of Epiphany seems decisive against an 
earlier date, and the rather frequent references to Subdeacons 
point in the same direction. Nor can we believe the pressure 
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in favour of clerical celibacy to be as early as the editor of 
this volume would make it. The mention of Presbyteresses 
is also very hard to reconcile with an early date. Hitherto 
we have not found them in documents certainly earlier than 
the Afostolic Constitutions, ii. 28,57. The references in one 
manuscript of the Gnostic Acts of Matthew and in the Canon 
of Laodicea 11 are both probably later. Their history was 
prolonged to the tenth century, but it is not as yet possible 
to find a terminus a quo. 

In assigning so early a date as about A.D. 250 to the 
Testament as a whole, we must not forget to notice that it 
has certain features which look later, such as the remarkable 
completeness of its rules, the elaborate description of a Church 
(i. 19), and the severe fasts imposed on the clergy (i. 22), 
But we are not inclined to follow Dr. Achelis' in his inference 
from this and other like evidence that the Zestament, at the 
earliest, belongs to the fifth century. It may be possible that 
certain parts of it are as late as this, ze. that they date from 
the time when the Syrian Octateuch was put together, but the 
general impression is that of an Ante-Nicene document. 

Rahmani, as we have said, is desirous to put the book 
much earlier—not later, in fact, than the time of St. Irenzeus, 
circa A.D. 180. This desire may be attributed partly to his 
natural tendency as a discoverer to exalt the value of what 
he has brought to light, partly to his dependence upon Roman 
Catholic rather than Protestant German inquirers into the 
date of the various specimens of this class of literature, partly, 
it may be, to his willingness to find early testimony to certain 
practices, views, or rules of the Roman Church (including 
that of clerical celibacy) which have hitherto been regarded 
as of later date. 

In order to establish the early date of the 7estament, Rah- 
mani has to combat the date assigned to the Canons of Hippo- 
lytus by their editor, Dr. Achelis, and by many other scholars 
both on the Continent and in this country, namely the begin- 
ning of the third century, whether they are connected with 
Hippolytus himself, as by Achelis, or with the Church of 
Rome in the time of Pope Victor, as by others. The discus- 
sion on this subject is necessarily connected with another 
investigation, namely the relation of these two books to the 


1 Achelis’ review is to be found in 7heo/. L. Z., No. 26, for December 23, 
1899, pp. 704-6. It is not as full or as interesting as might have been 
expected under the circumstances. But it is, of course, important from 
the writer’s special knowledge of the subject. He believes the author of 
the 7. D. to have used the Afostolic Constitutions as one of his sources, 
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savelieh portion a ila we may onapinby - the Sains 
Heptateuch, a composite work in the same line as the Syrian 
Octateuch and the Apostolic Constitutions. This work, of 
which the chapter headings were given by Wansleben, and 
the first full text by Tattam in 1848, has as its first book 
the little treatise generally known as Afostolic Church Ordt- 
nances (Ap. K. O. in German), which follows the Zestament of 
our Lord in the Syrian Octateuch2 The middle part of the 


1 The present writer ventures to suggest this title, Egyptian Hepta- 
teuch, as a convenient description of the whole book, rather than Egyptian 
Church Ordinances, which is often given to it, since the latter title is 
liable to confusion with the AZostolic Church Ordinances which only 
form the first of its seven books. It may be convenient to the reader to 
be reminded that Afostolic Church Ordinances (Ap. K. O.) is the current 
name of the book, existing in Greek as well as in Coptic and Syriac, 
which begins ‘ Rejoice, O Sons and Daughters, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (said) John and Matthew and Peter,’ &c., and which con- 
sists of thirty short chapters, near the end of which is an anecdote of 
Martha and Mary related @ propos of the question of the ministry of 
women. It has been edited in Greek first by Bickell, and then by 
Lagarde, Hilgenfeld, Krawutsky, Harnack, &c. The latter considers 
himself to have proved that it was compiled about the year A.D. 300, and 
probably in Egypt. It contains, however, some much more ancient 
material, ¢.g. in the section about the Reader. The second book of the 
Egyptian Heptateuch is closely parallel to the Zestamentum Domini, and 
to the Canons of Hippolytus, but it does not contain the Apocalyptic 
portion with which the former opens, nor the description of a Church. 
The third is the treatise Concerning Gifts and Ordinations (of which the 
basis may be ascribed to Hippolytus) which is found in Greek as the first 
two chapters of the eighth book of the Afostolic Constitutions, and is printed 
in an amended text by Lagarde at the beginning of his Religuie zuris. 
It answers to the fourth book of the Syzzaz Octateuch. ‘The fourth, fifth 
and sixth books of the Egyptian collection answer respectively to 4/. 
Const. viii. 3-27, 28-46, and 32 (1-10), but with omissions and additions, 
and contain parallel matter to the Zes¢amentum Domini. The seventh 
book contains the Apostolic Canons. There is a trace of an eightfold 
division in the headings of the books, which may either point to some 
loss of matter, or be merely an imitation of other collections. The 
Ethiopic collection must be very close in substance: see the list of 
chapters in Ludolf, Zc. pp. 305-13. It certainly deserves to be published. 
It is quite different from Platt’s book, which represents AZ. Const. i.-iv. 

? It is possible that the Zes/ament may have been at one time the 
first part also of the Zgy/écan collection, and that it was omitted because 
of its likeness to the later books, and because its Liturgical portions were 
out of use or unfashionable. Rahmani tells us that a version of it exists 
both in a Coptic and Arabic form and in Ethiopic. It is contained in 
two Ethiopic manuscripts of the middle of the eighteenth century in our 
British Museum (Nos. 361 and 362 in Dr. Wright’s Catalogue). A com- 
parison of the chapter headings shows a different numeration, but a 
substantial identity of matter. We have to thank the Rev. G. Margoliouth 
for his help in comparing the ordination prayer of a Bishop with that in 
the Syriac Testament, and for other suggestions. Achelis points to a 
Syriac manuscript at Florence (described by Renaudot, La perpétuité de 
la foi, v. 573 foll.) as likely to prove important. 
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Egyptian Heptateuch (bks. ii. and iv.-vi.) is called by Rahmani 
and others, by a title which we may accept as convenient, 
Ecclesiastical Canons. Tattam’s Coptic text unfortunately does 
not generally contain the prayers, which may be found, how- 
ever, to a great extent in Ludolf’s Commentary on the History 
of Ethiopia, which gives us an account of the closely similar 
Ethiopic collection ; while others of them have recently been 
found in a Latin version by Dr. Edmund Hauler in a Verona 
manuscript, of which Rahmani gives a useful specimen. 

In the discussion instituted by Rahmani of the rather 
intricate problem of the relations of this trio to one another, 
we cannot help observing an animus against Dr. Achelis, and 
even against Mr. Brightman, which naturally prejudices the 
reader against his argument. It is fair to both sides to give 
specimens of it. Thus on p. xxi, note, Rahmani accuses 
Achelis of following a mistake of Tattam’s, who is said to have 
misread an Arabic word meaning ‘sea-shore,’ and to have 
confused it with another meaning ‘sword.’ And this error, 
it is implied, is heightened by Achelis’s claim to have 
had the help of an Egyptologist (Professor Steindorff) in 
translating from Lagarde’s edition. But since Tattam’s 
translation is from the Coptic, with only occasional refer- 
ence to the Arabic, and the Coptic word in question, 
sefi, means ‘sword’ and not ‘sea-shore,’ our impression 
is that the critic is more inaccurate than those whom he 
criticises! So again on p. xxviii, the literal translation of the 
Coptic seems to be that of Tattam, ‘the preparation of the 
Sabbath’ and not ‘the preparation and the Sabbath,’ or 
‘Friday and Saturday,’ as Rahmani wishes to render it.? 
But more serious is his misquotation of Harnack’s Geschichte 
der altchr. Literatur, p. 643, to which he appeals (p. xix) as 
proving that the master does not acquiesce in his pupil’s con- 
clusion. The fact is that, while Harnack notices Funk’s 
dissent, he apparently inclines strongly to Achelis’s conclusion, 
and certainly expresses no opinion against it. His close of 
the discussion is as follows: ‘ If Achelis is right in concluding 
that the Arabic canons contain substantially Hippolytean 


1 Lagarde has the same word in a different dialect, se/z. 

? Rahmani is, we presume, right in another observation (p. xxxvi), that 
the Latin version of the Arabic Canons of Hippolytus (presumably Hane- 
berg’s) in canon ii. § 7, on the ordination of a Bishop, ought to read ‘on 
the Saturday’ instead of ‘in the week.’ He does not, however, notice a 
real and serious slip of Achelis’s in rendering Ludolf’s parallel ‘in die 
sabbati’ by the strange equivalent ‘am Sonntage,’ which obscures a very 
remarkable point of connexion between the two documents. See 
below. 
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matter, which can still be separated (Funk decides quite 
otherwise, putting them later than the Apostolic Constitutions. 
The Preface speaks strongly in favour of their genuineness, 
both in itself and when compared with the Preface to the 
Chronicle of Hippolytus; see Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 
1892, p. 90), they are a main source both for our knowledge 
of Hippolytus and for that of the Roman Church of his time 
The animus against Brightman appears in a note on the same 
page xix and also (it would seem) in the note on p. xxv. 

The relation of these obscure compilations to one another 
is no easy matter to ascertain or to explain, To speak of 
fixed dates in regard to them is perhaps generally misleading. 
We may indeed say pretty decidedly when the latest ele- 
ments in some of them have been introduced ; but books so 
obviously composite may contain matter, and indeed whole 
chapters and series of chapters, belonging to different cen- 
turies. It is to be noticed, however, in favour of the Canons 
of Hippolytus, that it is the only one which does not wear a 
suspicious apocryphal dress. The facts that it has been used 
as a storehouse of rules into which later prescriptions and 
phraseology have been here and there intruded, and that it 
is, in parts, out of order, does not affect the general impres- 
sion of its relative antiquity, which a careful study of it in 
itself, and in relation to other similar writings, has left upon 
our minds. We are inclined to keep to the date assigned to 
it, the first decades of the third century, and to place the 
Testament of our Lord in its general substance next to it, but to 
regard the parallel matter of the Egyptian Heptateuch as an in- 
dependent recension and working up of the same matter, which 
has occasionally retained features of these old rules and rites 
earlier than the Zestament. The Apostolic Constitutions in its 
final form is a still later work, but there is nothing to prevent 
parts of it here and there from being older than the other two. 

A very good passage for comparison is the important 
rite and prayer to be used at the ordination of a Bishop, 
which appears in some form in all our authorities, though the 
text of the prayer is not contained in two of the Egyptian 
documents. These authorities may be enumerated as follows : 
1. Canons of Hippolytus (Achelis, p. 30 s9q.). 

2. Testamentum Domini (Rahmani, i. 21, p. 29). 
3. Egyptian Heptateuch. 

A. Ludolf’s Comment. in Hist. A:th. p. 323 599. 

B. Fragmenta Veronensia, fol. 66, in Rahmani, p. xxiii. 

C. Lagarde in Achelis, p. 39. 

D. Tattam’s Zgyptian Heptateuch, ii. 31, p. 32. 

C. and D. are unfortunately without the text of the prayer. 
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4. Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 4; see Achelis, 7. ¢. ; and cp, 
Egyptian Heptateuch, iv. 65, p. 114 sgg. (without prayer). 

A. Constitutiones per Hippolytum, ed. Lagarde. 

B. Textus receptus. 


It is to be observed that Rahmani, who makes a good deal 
of this rite and prayer, has not carried his examination of it 
into sufficient detail, and therefore fails to bring out the con- 
clusions which naturally result from a comparison of these 
various forms. If he had printed them all in full, side by side, 
he could hardly have drawn the inferences he has done. 

In the first place it is to be noticed that both C. H. (by 
which short title we indicate the Canons of Hippolytus) and 
Ludolf’s Statute (which we will call ‘ Ludolf’ for brevity) put 
the election and apparently the ordination of a Bishop on a 
Saturday. This is surely a note of antiquity. It appears 
that this was an old Roman custom. Even in the time of 
Leo the Great all ordinations took place on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning, and those of Presbyters and Deacons still 
remain on Saturday (see his letter to Dioscorus of Alexandria, 
Ep. ix. § 1). 

C. H. again stand alone in ordering that ‘one of the 
Bishops and Presbyters’ should be chosen to lay his hands 
on the newly elected Bishop’s head and pray over him. 
Ludolf’s Statute makes a// the Bishops pray over him. The 
Constitutions assign the duty to one of the chief Bishops and 
two others. The Verona Fragments, the Coptic canons and 
the Zestament make two impositions, one of all the Bishops’ 
hands, the other of a chosen Bishop who says the prayer. 
The mention of one Bishop doing the duty alone in C. H. is 
another point of contact with Rome, in which place it was the 
custom for the Pope to ordain alone to all three orders (see 
Duchesne, Ovigines, p. 348). The double rite of the Verona 
Fragments, the Coptic Canons and the Zestament is appa- 
rently an adaptation of the early Roman rite to the require- 
ments of countries having other rules and customs, by the 
simple and usual expedient of combination. 

The phrase in C. H., ‘one of the Bishops and Presbyters,’ 
is a very remarkable one, but it is in the same line with the 
other peculiar rule of that manual that the same prayer should 
be used for both orders with a simple change of title (C. H. 
iv. 30, 32, p. 61). This seems to take us back to atime when 
Bishops and Presbyters formed one order, as is implied indeed 
in the term ‘Presidents’ or ‘Provosts’ frequently found in 
early Church literature when the leading clergy are spoken of 
asa body. The C. H., however, recognise elsewhere that a 
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Bishop alone has the power of ordaining (32). This rule must 
then be a way of saying briefly, ‘The presiding body, the 
Bishops and Presbyters, are to elect one of their number, who 
must be a Bishop, to lay hands on the newly elected Bishop 
or Presbyter and to pray over him.’ 

This rule will naturally be compared with the Alexandrian 
custom described, though not with perfect fulness, by St. 
Jerome in his Epistola ad Evangelum. It also throws light 
upon the method of ordination per saltum—that is, by passing 
over one or more of what we consider the intermediate degrees 
or steps. This was forbidden in the East by the Council of 
Sardica, A.D. 343, but continued, at any rate in the Roman 
Church, to a very much later date. In our own communion 
use was made of the principle in the year 1610, to justify the 
consecration of an Archbishop and two Bishops for the 
Scottish Church who had been Presbyterian ministers, without 
previous Episcopal ordination to the Priesthood. Even in the 
present day, both in the Roman Church and our own, the 
theory is not uncommonly held that Episcopate and Presby- 
terate are only different degrees of the same order of the 
ministry—the ‘ sacerdotium’ being common to both. 

As to the prayer itself, the Zes¢ament agrees withthe confes- 
sedly later form, that of the received text of the Constitutions, 
in prefixing a preamble of several lines, beginning ‘ Deus, qui 
omnia in virtute fecisti et firmasti, &c. This is not found in 
C. H., Ludolf, the Verona Fragments and the shorter form of the 
Constitutions, which begin ‘O God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Father of mercies,’ &c. In this prayer, generally 
speaking, C. H. exhibit the shortest forms, and the Testament 
and the Constitutions the longest, the latter being naturally 
the most expanded and verbose of all. The relative anti- 
quity of C. H. appears also in the absence of any term 
attributing ‘priesthood’ (sacerdotium) or ‘high-priesthood’ 
(summum sacerdotium, apyepareve) to the Bishop or Pres- 
byter to be ordained, terms which appear in some sort in all 
the other forms. The powers asked for him are threefold: 
(1) power to remit sins, (2) power to loose the bonds of evil 
spirits, and (3) power to heal disease. A certain hint of other 
sacerdotal functions is given in the C. H. in the petition, 
‘receive his prayers and offerings which he shall offer to thee 
by day and by night, and let them be to thee a sweet savour.’ 
The other authorities use stronger and more explicit language 
on this point, and four of them apparently make a further 
reference to the power of ordination, which does not appear 
in C. H. These four are Ludolf, the Verona Fragments, and 
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the two forms of the Constitutions, so that in this point! at 
any rate the Zestament, which does not contain this clause, 
stands nearer to C. 7. than the others, though its language 
has been more elaborated and is more diffuse. 

There is also a curious modification of the language about 
remitting sin and loosing the bonds of evil spirits, which refers 
in C. H. to two distinct powers. In the Testament the two 
become one: ‘Grant him to have the Spirit endued with 
power to loose all bonds as thou didst permit to thine 
Apostles.’ The language of the C. H. looks as if it were 
original, and that of the Zestament bears marks of later editor- 
ship. The use of the term ‘only-begotten’ in the latter 
also appears to be a mark of later date. 

This evidence seems, as far as this rite is concerned, to 
establish the priority of C. H.and to leave the Zestament and 
Ecclesiastical Canons in the position of independent elabora- 
tions of the material contained in C. H., or in some closely 
allied source. We believe that a similar minute examination 
of other passages would lead to a like conclusion. 

We may conclude this part of our subject by some criti- 
cism of other arguments used by Rahmani to prove the 
priority of the Zestament. See, especially, the section of his 
Prolegomena (pp. xxxv—xli) headed ‘ Perpenduntur Canones 
Hippolyti.’ 

The first point (p. xxxvii) touches the very remarkable 
rule of the C. 1. (43), that a Confessor, who had actually stood 
before the tribunal (of the imperial magistrate) and had 
suffered punishment for his faith is zpso facto ordained to the 
presbyterate, and does not need the Bishop’s ordination. 
‘His confession of faith is his ordination.’ Rahmani describes 
this, which is a very downright and explicit assertion, as 
‘ambiguous,’ and asserts that it needs explanation from the 
Testament (i. 39) and the Eeclesiastical Canons (34, Tattam, 
p. 36). This is one of the passages which show that he is 
unable to rid himself of the prepossessions of his training, 
and to conceive any idea except that of a sacramental ad- 
mission to holy orders. The fact is that the Zestament and 
the Egyptian Canons have very much the same rule as C. H.,, 
though the language is somewhat softer and more ecclesias- 
tical. They are in a very slight degree perhaps nearer to 
the rule which was naturally evolved in regard to Confessors : 
that they might be considered as probable candidates for the 
Presbyterate, but could not be admitted to it without actual 


1 The phrase is 8:ddvat xAnpovs=‘dare sortes’ (Veron.), apparently 
taken from Acts ii. 26. 
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ordination, and by no means asaright. The case of Aurelius 
and Celerinus, described in St. Cyprian’s Epistles 38 and 39, 
is referred to by Rahmani, but is not exactly quoted or de- 
scribed—indeed, it is really misinterpreted. Cyprian treats 
their position as entirely one for himself to decide. As a 
matter of fact, he has appointed both of them Readers. He 
has determined to make them Presbyters some day, and 
therefore now they will have a Presbyter’s share in the divi- 
sion of Church funds, and when they are older they will take 
their seat with the Bishop and Presbyters,! z.e. when they are 
ordained to higher office. 

The Apostolic Constitutions, compiled when experience 
was still larger, treat Confessors even more coldly (viii. 23). 
Their position comes after that of Subdeacons, They have a 
recognized place in the Church, but receive no ordination. 
If it be necessary for any of them to become Bishop, Priest, 
or Deacon, they must be ordained. But if any Confessor 
claim such dignity without ordination as belonging to him 
on account of his Confession, he is to be deposed and ex- 
communicated. There is still here an evident trace of the 
claim, but it is regarded as sacrilegious. 

The rule of these older canons, which is illustrated by a 
passage of Tertullian (Adv. Valentinianos, 4), was proved by 
experience to be unwise, but that it existed is a circumstance 
of great interest and one not very difficult to explain. It 
was, we believe, based on the supposition that Martyrs and 
Confessors of the first rank were gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy. Our Lord had promised this to His disciples 
(St. Matt. x. 19, 20).2, Now we know that in the early Church 
the Prophets had a Liturgical position side by side with the 
ordained and regular clergy, and followed them in uttering 
their own, apparently extempore, eucharistic thanksgivings 
(Didaché, x. 7, xv. 2). Ipso facto Ordination, then, stands in 
the same line as zfso facto Baptism; but while the latter 
theory held good, because it involved no practical inconveni- 
ence, the former was gradually abolished because of the 
manifold inconveniences and openings for fraud or preten- 
tiousness or mistake which it involved. We have only to 
read St. Hippolytus’s account of Callistus (whether it be fair 
or unfair to the particular person), and St. Cyprian’s contro- 


1 Rahmani (p. xxxvii) ends his quotation at ‘sessuri nobiscum,’ 


omitting the qualifying and important words ‘provectis et corroboratis 
annis suis.’ This leads him to the erroneous statement, ‘ confessores 
. . cum presbyteris ad latera episcopi consedisse.’ 
* Cp. St. Cyprian, Eff. 58, 5, and 81, and Archbishop Benson’s 
Cyprian, pp. 495 $99., 504, kc. 
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versies with the Martyrs in regard to the lapsed and penitents, 
to realize how dangerous any exaggerated honour paid to 
Confessorship might become. 

The position of the Reader is another interesting topic 
upon which considerable light is thrown by these allied docu- 
ments. It appears at one time to have had a slight 
‘charismatic’ colouring, though less than that of a Confessor, 
being connected in the oldest document in which it is men- 
tioned (Apostolic Church Ordinances, 19) with the place and 
work of an Evangelist. It appears also, even in compara- 
tively late rituals, as an elective office; and it may, at one 
time, have possessed considerable dignity. For it might 
claim the honour of being the only recognized office which 
our Lord filled in the days of His earthly ministration, 
unless that of Teacher or Rabbi were held to have been 
taken by Him in succession to it. In the Church reading 
of the Scriptures was a part from the first of public worship 
(1 Tim. iv. 13 &c.). Inthe document just quoted, the Reader 
or Anagnostes comes next in the hierarchy to the Presbyters. 
His office is especially connected even by St. Cyprian 
(Epp. 38, 39) with reading the Gospel, and considered as a 
step to the Presbyterate. In other early documents he 
seems to follow the Deacon, and this appears to be Ter- 
tullian’s meaning, when he writes of heretical disorder, ‘ hodie 
diaconus qui cras lector’ (de prescr. 41). In process of time, 
however, he sank in the scale, while the Subdeacon rose. 
Both the C. H. and the Zestament, as wellas the Ecclesiastical 
Canons, exhibit traces of this change, which we may attribute 
partly to retouching and rearrangement. As regards the 
priority of the three documents, there can be no doubt that 
the C. H. has the greatest appearance of maintaining the 
Reader in his ancient place, while the three references to the 
Subdeacon have much more the appearance of half-effectual 
interpolations (see C. H. 49, 52, 217). In the first there 
is an obscurity and incompleteness which is otherwise hard 
to account for ; and in the third ‘ Subdeacons’ seems an error 
for ‘ Deacons,’ who ought to be mentioned according to the 
parallels (Zest. i. 26; Eg. Hept. 60, p. 80). In the C. ZH. 
Readership is apparently considered as the first step to the 
regular ministry, and this seems the meaning of the rule 
(C. H. 48) ‘neque manus ei imponatur frimo, at which 
Rahmani cavils, without quoting, as he should have done, 
Achelis’s explanation. His appointment was by the delivery 
of the Gospel book, which was afterwards changed into the 
Acts (Zg. Heft. 35). Rahmani (p. xxxvii-viii) cavils at the 
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delivery of the Gospels, while the Zestament (i. 45), like the 
shorter form of the Constitutions, only mentions ‘a book.’ 
But not only do Cyprian’s letters, already twice quoted, refer 
to the reading of the Gospels as his special duty, but the 
prayer of appointment, which the 7estament preserves, clearly 
implies it, beginning as it does ‘Tu autem N. quem Christus 
vocavit ut sis minister verborum ipsius,’ and it goes on to urge 
him to aspire to promotion to a higher degree of the ministry, 
thus explaining the ‘ primo’ of C. H. 

On the other hand, references to the Subdeacon are more 
frequent and more deeply rooted in the Zestament' than in 
the C. H., and we can hardly suppose them to be interpola- 
tions, though Rahmani suggests it as a way out of the diffi- 
culty (pp. 168-69). For the first regular appearance of 
Subdeacons in history is in the letters of St. Cyprian, and in 
that of St. Cornelius to Fabius in A.D. 251. The evidence, 
therefore, as far as it goes, is in favour of the priority of 
Caf. 

C. H.51 orders Virgins to receive imposition of hands. 
Rahmani says that this is ‘clear evidence of a later date.’ 
But the rule seems to stand alone. If we may trust Bingham 
(vii. 4,6), consecration of Virgins in this manner is elsewhere 
unknown. It was no doubt a local or personal peculiarity 
that was not taken up elsewhere, and as such it may just as 
well be early as late. 

C. H. 53-55 only mention the charisma of healing as a 
possible title to ordination. The Zestament certainly has a 
much more archaic air in regard to this topic. It has four 
references? to such gifts, and it twice mentions the gifts of 
knowledge and of tongues in company with the gift of heal- 
ing. It, however, treats those who have these gifts as not to 
be ordained, but to receive honour. The fact that the chap- 
ter containing this rule is omitted in the Copto-Arabic 
version of the Zestament suggests that the Arabic version of 
the C. H. (which is our only authority) may also have been 
mutilated by the omission of the two other gifts when they 
had ceased to be expected. Certainly we have little evi- 


1 They may be found in Rahmani’s edition, pp. 37, 47, 83, 87 (89 
Copto-Arabic only), 105 (form of ordination) and 139. The form of ap- 
pointment is rather vague and not that of an important officer. But 
Rahmani does not do it justice. Although it does not contain many 
points, it touches the Subdeacon’s duties sufficiently by the words 
‘ministra . . . vive ascetice, inspice, ausculta,’ which imply a religious 
life higher thar’ that of ordinary men, and a ministry of overlooking and 
watching the conduct of others, of listening at the doors, &c. 

* These are put together in Rahmani’s Prolegomena, p. xlvii. 
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dence of the practical existence of the gift of tongues after 
St. Irenzeus (Her. v.6), but a supposition concerning it might 
remain in any book when it had once been introduced, and 
this is what we suppose to have been the case in the Jesta- 
ment. Nevertheless the rather frequent references to the 
charismata in the Zestament, already noticed, compared with 
their slight treatment in the C. H., are an indication either 
of age or place which is not to be overlooked. There is some 
reason to think that the gift of tongues remained longer in 
Syria than at Rome and in Africa and Egypt. The evidence 
on this point will be referred to later on. 

If Achelis is right, as seems to be probable, that the little 
treatise about the charismata at the beginning of the eighth 
book of Apostolic Constitutions (chaps. 1 and 2) is based upon a 
lost writing of Hippolytus, we can easily understand that a book 
on Church discipline and order emanating from him would 
tend to depress claimants of such gifts in favour of the regular 
hierarchy. 

Similarly in C. H. 61 it is natural that such a writer should 
order a catechumen to be instructed by a deacon, and not by 
a ‘teacher’ as in the Zestament (pp. I11, 117, 121). It is not 
clear to what order such a teacher would belong, but accord- 
ing to the general difference between the two books he 
may be concluded to be a person having the charisma of 
‘teaching.’ 

Canon 55 runs: ‘Presbyter cuius uxor peperit ne segre- 
getur.’ Achelis considers this an interpolation. We do not 
perhaps know enough of the growth of sentiment repugnant 
to clerical marriage to be quite certain on this point. The 
brutal act of Novatus described by Cyprian (£/. lii. 2) may 
have been due to a wish on his part to avoid censure or 
‘irregularity. The rule of the Council of Elvira, Canon 33 
(prob. A.D. 306), is, however, the first definitely known rule on 
this point. 

Another marriage rule (C. H.80) is as follows: ‘Chris- 
tianus qui vixerit cum concubina aliqua, que ex ipso peperit 
filium, si illa spreta aliam ducit, occisor est hominis, nisi in 
fornicatione illam deprehenderit. This appears to be early 
rather than late, and to be agreeable to the policy of the 
Roman Church. Indeed Callistus went so far as to make 
such secondary connexions between a woman of position 
and one of her dependents an easy thing—a policy for which 
he was censured by Hippolytus (Ref Her. ix. 12, p. 291). 

Rahmani calls attention to a discrepancy between the 
rules as to the reception of women after childbirth in C. 7. 
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93-6 and 100. This merely shows that the book has been 
here and there interpolated, a necessary conclusion on the 
part of those who give the substance of it an early date. 

The omission of the daily exorcism of the candidates for 
baptism in C. H. 102-5 is considered by Rahmani to be a 
sign of later date. Such exorcism is prescribed in the Testa- 
ment (ii. 6) and the Eccl. Canons (45), and implied in later 
service-books (cp. Duchesne, Ovigznes, p. 282 &c.) ; whereas 
in Tertullian’s tract De Baptismo (c. 20) no reference is made 
to it in the description of the preparatory discipline. So far 
from daily exorcism being a sign of early date, it is probably 
the reverse. It is a mark of good sense in C. H. that to hear 
confession of sin is the chief duty imposed upon the Bishop 
in regard to the catechumen. 

In C. H. 130 the omission of the clause about the ‘ Holy 
Church’ in the Confession of Faith, made in the act of immer- 
sion, is striking. It is certainly an old clause (cp. Tert. Zc. 6), 
but it is hardly likely to have been part of the sos¢ ancient 
form of the Creed. Nor does it seem to have been said at 
this moment in the Church of Jerusalem (.S. Cyril. Cat. xx. 4). 
We take this to be a sign of the antiquity of the C. H. 

The C. H. 112! seems to imply that the water in 
baptism is to be consecrated, and this we know was a rite 
already in use in the time of Tertullian (Zc. 4) as well as of 
Cyprian (EZ. 70). The Zestament (ii. 8, p. 127) gives no rule 
on the matter, and simply says that the waters must be 
‘clean and flowing.’ So far the rule of the Zestament seems 
to be older or to be compatible with a more primitive state 
of things, like that exhibited in the Apology of Justin Martyr. 

The rules about fasting in C. H. are fairly complete. They 
mention Wednesday and Friday and the ‘forty days’ (154). 
This last is considered an interpolation by Achelis. The fast 
before Easter is to be observed during ‘the week in which the 
Jews keep the Passover,’ and the food suggested is bread, salt 
and water, ze. no absolute fast is enjoined (195-97). 
Fasting is also a prelude to Holy Communion, both among 
the newly-baptized (150-53) and others (203). But 
inasmuch as the last canon runs, ‘Let none of the faithful 
taste anything, unless he have first partaken of the sacred 
mysteries, especially in the time of the holy fast’ (ze. in 
Paschal Week), the rule seems not to have been very rigidly 
enforced. The Zestament is more precise in implying a strict 

1 The words are: ‘Prope fluctuantem aquam maris puram paratam 


sacram.’ Mr. Burkitt acutely suggests that ‘maris’ is to be inter- 
preted through the Arabic ‘ bahr’ as river water, the Nile being so called. 
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fast on the two days before Easter-Day for the catechumens 
and the rest of the community (ii. 20), and it also lays down 
the duty and the merit of the fast before communion. But 
dispensation is given to a woman with child. Communion 
in itself is considered a protection against injury (ii. 25), a 
thought which is put more fully in the Eccl. Canons, § 58: 
‘If they are believers in it, if anyone hath given him receiv- 
ing it deadly poison, it shall have no power over him.’ The 
general tendency of the rules about fasting implies its con- 
nexion with the preparation of catechumens for baptism ; and 
though the Zestament does not mention a forty-days’ fasz, it 
describes the preparation as lasting for that period, which it 
calls the ‘forty days of Passover’ (ii. 8). The gain of insight 
into the origin of Lent is worth noticing (cp. Tertullian, De 
Bapt. 20); but we seem hardly to have material enough to 
claim priority for either document on this score. The varia- 
tions in early fasting are referred to both by St. Irenzeus (ap. 
Eus. H. £. v. 24, 12), and by Dionysius of Alexandria in his 
letter to Basilides. 

There are other minor peculiarities in the rites of Baptism 
and Confirmation which are not very conclusive as to the 
relative antiquity of the two books, but are rather for than 
against the priority of C. H. Rahmani cavils at the rule 
bidding the Bishop himself communicate the newly-baptized 
(C. H. 146-7) in both kinds, inasmuch as it was the old 
custom for the Deacon to minister the chalice (p. xl). On the 
other hand, he disapproves of the rule (C. H. 215) which 
bids the Deacon take the Communion to a sick Presbyter, as 
contrary to the Nicene Canon 18. But it is natural that 
the newly-baptized should have Communion entirely from 
the Bishop, as a special privilege, just as he (in some places) 
kissed their feet. On the other hand, the Deacon’s taking 
the Sacrament to an absent Presbyter is a mark of greater 
antiquity than Zes¢. ii. 10: ‘ Diacgnus ne prabeat commu- 
nionem eucharisticam presbytero, &c. In Justin, Ap. i. 65, 
the Deacons both administer to all present and carry to 
the absent. The blessing of vegetables, as well as fruits, in 
C. H. 194 is found fault with by Rahmani, but the fact that 
it is forbidden in Zest. ii. 16 and the Egyptian Heptateuch, 
canon 54, implies that to do so was a known custom and 
very probably an old one. 

The giving of milk and honey to the newly-baptized and 
confirmed is mentioned in C. H. 144, 148, and Eg. Hept. 
(Tattam, pp. 62, 64). This appears to be a Roman and 
Alexandrian custom ; and the absence of the custom in the 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. XCVIII. U 
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Testament is a point not so much of date as a suggestion of 
locality. Rahmani (p. 221) shows by an apt quotation from 
Ephraem Syrus that it was (apparently) unknown in Syria; 
and therefore this would be a slight confirmation of the 
natural prepossession in favour of the origin or early use of 
our book in the country in which it was found. Something 
of the same kind may perhaps be said of the striking 
references to the gift of tongues as in continued use, which 
are (as we have seen) a peculiar feature of the Zestament. 
That this was a possibility in Syria may be inferred from 
the very vivid story of the introduction of Ephraem Syrus to 
St. Basil, in which the former is stated to have claimed to 
have used the Greek language through the power of the 
Holy Ghost, while the latter, in ordaining him Deacon, was 
also suddenly gifted with a knowledge of Syriac.' That 
much stress was laid in some places on the gift of tongues as 
a divinely appointed help to the Apostles in their missionary 
work is clear from a curious passage in the Syriac Teaching 
of the Apostles which, as far as we know, was not current in 
any other country, though it may of course be also extant in 
other versions.” 

The ‘mystagogic instruction’ addressed to the faithful 
is part of the disciplina arcani of which evident traces appear 
in the Testament, e.g. i. 18. The history of the introduction 
and character of this discipline shows its close connexion 
with the catechumen-system, and its rise and its fall with it. 
It extends from the early years of the third century into the 
sixth, and does not find so full a development as that which 
meets us in the Zestament till the time of Origen. We find 
nothing of it in Justin Martyr. The first* indication of it is, 


1 See Dr. Payne Smith’s interesting article ‘Ephraim the Syrian’ in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. ii. 138. Ephraem .also wrote a discourse on the 
Coming of the Holy Ghost and the Gift of Tongues (¢.c. p. 141). 

* This little book was translated by Lagarde into Greek from the 
Syriac under the title Adday7 ’Addaiov (no doubt a general title like that 
of ‘Clementines’ given to the Constitutions) in his Religuie turis &c. 
where it follows the extracts from the Zestament as chap. xiii. (pp. 89-95). 
It may be found in an English dress in the Ante-Nicene Chr. Library, 
vol. xx. ‘Syriac Documents,’ pp. 35-49. The passage referred to is in 
Lagarde, pp. 89 sgg., and A.-V. C. LZ. p. 37 sgg. In the Teaching of 
Addeus proper (A.-N. C. L. p. 15) there is a passage giving as one of 
the signs by which ‘the Gospel winged its way through all the earth,’ 
that ‘those who were Hebrews, and knew only the language of the 
Hebrews in which they were born, lo! at this day are speaking in all 
languages in order that those who are afar off may hear and believe, 
even as those who are near.’ 

’ An attempt has been made by Von Zezschwitz in his article Arkan- 
Disciplin in Herzog-Plitt Encyf/. i. 643, to find some hint of it in Irenzeus 
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as far as we can discover, in the prologue to St. Hippolytus’s 
tract or homily Ox Christ and Antichrist. But the caution 
there recommended may be explained as natural in a treatise 
which speaks of the coming overthrow of the Roman power.' 
More distinct indications are given by Tertullian, who recog- 
nizes the distinction between ‘ fideles’ and ‘ catechumeni,’ and 
speaks of the ‘fides silentii’ to be observed by Christians as 
in accordance with the rule generally applied to mysteries.” 
But it is not till the teaching of Clement of Alexandria (a 
contemporary of Tertullian), and much more of his successor 
Origen, that we find the parallel of the mysteries worked out, 
and reticence presupposed as a common feature of Christian 
life towards the outer world. In Clement the tradition is 
that of unwritten teaching in thorough harmony with Scrip- 
ture, and interpretation of Scripture, which is useful to the 
development of the true Gnostic (e.g. Strom. vi. 10, § 80-114). 
But the real development of the subject is to be found in 
Origen, who is the first who clearly marks off the cate- 
chumens into classes, and the first who in his sermons refers 
frequently to subjects to be explained only to the initiated’ 

The middle of the third century is therefore the period 
to which we are naturally led as the probable epoch of the 
composition of the greater part of the Zestament of our Lord, 
and the country which on the whole seems most probable 
is Syria, and perhaps Eastern rather than Western Syria.‘ 
Her. iii. 4, 1 and 3, but though his language in a later writer might be 
so interpreted, it seems here to have a simpler meaning. 

1 This passage of Hippolytus, as quoted by Mr. Keble, was a sort of 
text to Isaac Williams’s two 7racts for the Times, Nos. 80 and 87, On 
Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge. The explanation given 
here is that of Dr. Salmon in Dict. Chr. Biogr. iii. 10, and is obviously 
right. 

a £.g. Tert. De Prescr. Heret., 41, of heretics: ‘Imprimis quis Cate- 
chumenus quis Fidelis incertum est: pariter adeunt, pariter audiunt, 
pariter orant ;? and Ad Nationes, i. 7, where he argues that it is unlikely 
any Christians can have betrayed their brethren to the heathen: ‘Ab 
ipsis enim Christianis non opinor, cum vel ex forma ac lege omnium 
mysteriorum silentii fides debeatur: quanto magis talium, que prodita 
non evitarent humana animadversione preesentaneum supplicium.’ The 
same phrases are repeated with amplification 4Zo/. 7. See further in 
Bishop Kaye’s Zertullian, 2nd edit. p. 249. 

3 See Von Zezschwitz in Herzog-Plitt, i. 639 sgg., and in his interesting 
book, System der Katechetik, i. 108 foll. Leipzig, 1863, where a full dis- 
cussion will be found. 

* A good account of the contents and salient features of our book 
(omitting, however, the Apocalyptic part and the description of a Church) 
is given by Professor Collins in the Guardian of Dec. 6, p. 1723 sgg. 
Mr. Collins suggests Cilicia, or even Asia Minor, as the place of origin. 
‘He agrees with the view taken in this article that the substance of the 


book is of the third century. 
U2 
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Other indications in the same direction might be mentioned, 
but opportunity may be given for referring to them inci- 
dentally in the article which we propose to devote to the 
study of the contents of the book in the next number of this 
Review. 


ArT. IL—THE PRAYER BOOK AS A RULE 
OF LIFE. 


1. Zhe Prayer Book and the Christian Life: or the Con- 
ception of the Christian Life implied in the Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Rev. CHARLES C. TIFFANY, 
D.D., Archdeacon of New York. With an Introduction 
by the Right Rev. E. S. TALBoT, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. (London, 1899.) 

2. Our Prayer Book: Conformity and Conscience. By the 
Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., Canon Residentiary of 
Canterbury, Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London. 
(London, 1899.) 

3. Prayer Book Commentaries. The Order for Morning 
Prayer or Matins. The Order for Evening Prayer or 
Evensong. The Text, with brief Notes and Commentary 
and copious Scripture References. By the Rev. HENRY 
Moopy, Vicar of Welshampton, Salop. (London, 1898.) 


THE study of the Prayer Book has been one of the marked 
features of the revived life of the Church of England in the 
last sixty years. There are signs of it on all sides, and we can 
hardly realize how short a space of time has elapsed since the 
book of good Mr. Wheatley formed the only liturgical addi- 
tion even to the clergyman’s library. To-day the children 
who prepare for the Oxford and Cambridge Local examina- 
tions, and for the specially religious examinations which are 
conducted for scholars, monitors, and pupil-teachers by the 
Diocesan Boards and kindred organizations, have better 
means of gaining sound knowledge of the history and con- 
tents of the Prayer Book than the clergy had at the beginning 
of this century. There are not wanting at least half a dozen 
excellent commentaries on the Prayer Book as a whole, or on 
special parts of it, which give the educated adult layman all 
the information that he can require for taking his part in- 
telligently in public worship and possessing himself of the 
knowledge. which a Churchman ought to acquire! More 


1 We noticed a recently issued History of the Prayer Book, by the 
Rev. J. H. Maude, in Messrs. Rivington’s series of ‘Oxford Church Text- 
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advanced treatises exist and are still being multiplied for the 
‘student, and the clergy in increasing numbers digest this 
knowledge and impart it to their parishioners in sermons and 
other forms of instruction. No inconsiderable body of expert 
scholars is at the service of the Church of England, and from 
them when the need arises, as recently at Lambeth, vast 
stores of erudition are forthcoming. We regard this condi- 
tion of things with deep thankfulness, though we do not forget 
the existence of very much which might be urged to tone 
down the description which we have given. Our thankful- 
ness, however, is restrained by the reflection that this 
knowledge of the Prayer Book is not an end in itself. It is 
in the nature of seed sown, and the purpose of this article is 
to call attention to the moral and spiritual fruits which should 
grow in rich abundance from such a sowing. If we know the 
Prayer Book to any practical purpose, we know that it affords 
us rules of daily living and the general arrangement of our 
religious life, which give us steady and precious help. Other 
men have taught us and laboured to put before us the facts 
ef the Prayer Book: it is our part to enter into their labours, 
that we may rejoice, so far as is possible in this world, in the 
joy of harvest and have a foretaste of the final harvest, which 
will only be fully ripened when time has lost itself in eternity. 

Of the books which are before us, three are concerned 
chiefly with the sowing and one with the reaping process. 
We shall not occupy our space in much detailed considera- 
tion of them, because we want room for our main theme, that 
the Prayer Book is not only a book of worship—it is a rule 
of life. Mr. Moody’s little commentaries are a good example 
of the Prayer Book literature of the times, and will be useful 
to all elementary teachers and to beginners in liturgical know- 
ledge. The two volumes on Matins and Evensong have been 
made quite independent of each other, and consequently there 
is much matter common to both. Everything has been done 
to make popular use of the commentary an easy task. The text 
is printed at the top of the page; small figures refer to Bible 
texts in the margin, and by this means Mr. Moody shows at 
a glance that the Prayer Book is steeped in Scripture ; small 
letters refer to explanatory notes beneath the text; and at 
the bottom of the page are given historical and expository 
notes of a more general kind. We thank Mr. Moody for the 


books, in our last number. Mr. J. Wickham Legg’s Some Principles and 
Services of the Prayer Book Historically Considered, containing papers by 
other writers as well as by Mr. Legg himself, is another recent publica - 
tion by the same firm. 
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pains which he has taken to place the stores of costlier books 
within the reach of all in these cheap and convenient little 
handbooks.' 

Canon Page Roberts also provides us with an illustration 
of the diffusion of Prayer Book knowledge and the desire to 
impart it. For ourselves we think, and make no secret of our 
thought, that the volume contains a large amount of very 
poor sorry latitudinarian stuff; and if we were reviewing 
the volume theologically we should be obliged to go into the 
details of that feature of the book upon such topics as the 
Christian ministry (pp. 27-8), confession (pp. 86-7), absolu- 
tion (p. 102), the Christian use of the Psalms (p. 145), and 
the Creeds (p. 181). As we refer to the book for another 
purpose we will only express regret that a clergyman should 
be so ready to take exception to some parts of a book to 
which he committed himsclf at his ordination, in a way which 
seems to us to be truly lawless as well as unbecoming. We 
must add that there are passages in the book which wear an 
air of smartness that is happily alien from the customary 
atmosphere of the best Anglican pulpits. But Canon Roberts 
secures our goodwill for himself, as he says he desires to do, 
by his intention, however mistaken we may believe him to be 
in the means adopted to give effect to it. His aim was to 
keep within the Church some who were in danger of dropping 
out of it. To this end he preached a course of twenty-one 
sermons on the Prayer Book—or rather, with the exception 
of three general and introductory sermons, on Matins and the 
Litany—to his parishioners. He has published them with 
the same object, and quite understands that some will think 
that he desires to open the door of the Church too wide, while 
others may blame him because he does not open it wide 
enough. We should describe our own impression differently. 
If we could accept Canon Roberts’s view of the Prayer Book 
we should be driven to the conclusion that many things of 
which the Prayer Book makes much, and which are in- 
extricably bound up with its very life, are after all of only 
little consequence, and can be taken or left according to 
individual fancy. That is a grave conclusion theologi- 
cally. But it does not affect the purpose for which we make 
use of the volume. We quote it as an instance of the 
natural tendency in the present day to explain and commend 
the Prayer Book to Churchmen at large,and Canon Roberts’s 
latitudinarian tendencies rather add point to his book for the 


1 By a curious error the first line of the contents of the volume on 
Evensong is printed as ‘ Morning Prayer.’ 
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purpose of this illustration. He desires to bring all within 
the influence of the system of the Prayer Book, and to achieve 
his end says practically, ‘Take the book on your own terms.’ 
To that we reply, ‘ Well, after all the Prayer Book is a sacred 
trust, and it is required of stewards to be found faithful. 
There are terms on which the adhesion of numbers is offered 
which cannot, as a High Example teaches us, be accepted.’ ! 
Archdeacon Tiffany’s work is more closely adapted to our 
purpose. The volume contains in substance the Bohlen 
Lectures delivered in Philadelphia .in 1898. The Arch- 
deacon’s object was ‘to indicate the conception of the 
Christian life which the Book of Common Prayer pre- 
supposes, elucidates, and strives to nurture.’ The character 
of the life is deduced from the method of its nurture, and the 
author hopes that ‘ the largeness, healthfulness, and genuine- 
ness of the Christian life may in some measure be made clear 
by the practical comment of the Prayer Book upon it, and 
that the Prayer Book itself may be better appreciated and 
more diligently used as the fulness of its scope and the sanity 
of its method become apparent through the perception 
of its bearing upon life’ (Pref. pp. v—vi). We consider that 
the author expounds this theme, on the whole, in an admirable 
manner. He opens with some introductory chapters on the 
unity of the various forms of Christian life which is presumed 
to underlie the outward differences by the very existence of 
a book of common prayer, on the assumption that prayer in 
the widest sense of the term is the root of the Christian life, 
and on the various aspects of that life presented by the 
Prayer Book. It is a life in which men are called upon to 
regard themselves as members of a family, which demands 
the full exercise of their intelligence and their reason, and 
involves that moral and spiritual surrender to the Lord 
Christ which is the way of salvation. Thus far the drift of 
the book is excellent, but the remainder is better. The 
Prayer Book shows us how the Christian life is begun, or 
nourished, or perfected by the systematic use of Holy 
Scripture, by the concentrated petitions of the Collects, by 
the sacramental channels of Baptism, Confirmation, and the 
Holy Communion, by the relation of the clergy to the lay 
members of Christ’s body in the ministry of instruction or of 
consolation. With the exception of some inadequate 
passages, on a few such points as the doctrine of priestly 
absolution, Dr. Tiffany’s comments on these great matters are 
very valuable expositions of the true relation of Prayer Book 
1 St. Matt. iv. 9. 
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worship to daily life. We heartily endorse the experienced 
judgment which led to the publication of this work in Eng- 
land, and are convinced that the episcopal commendation in 
which it is introduced to the English public is well deserved. 
We are told that Mr. John Murray ‘ formed a high opinion of 
the value of the book’ and ‘ wished to give it an opportunity 
with English readers.’ The Bishop of Rochester in a brief 
introduction has helped the publisher in this work, and says 


‘I am sure that in the main and in its substance what is here written 
is loyal, reverent, and thorough. I believe that the effect of it will 
be to make the use of the Prayer Book by one who already uses it more 
intelligent and more hearty, while some perhaps may, through God’s 
blessing, be brought by it to recognize the power and beauty of the 
Church’s order, and, still more, in the author’s own admirable words, 
the “ largeness, healthfulness, and genuineness of that Christian life ” 
to which her services give ordered and traditional, but living, ex- 
pression’ (Introd. pp. 1, 3-4). 


If we have said enough to send our readers to Dr. 
Tiffany’s pages, we may turn to our own object, and 
endeavour to encourage Churchmen to look more deliberately 
upon the Prayer Book asa rule of life. Mr. Keble used to 
speak of ‘The Church and her services as a preparation for 
eternity ;’ and if they are so, as we have been taught to 
believe, and as we have tested by personal experience, it is 
because they enable a man to fashion his time of probation 
according to God’s will, to know that will, and todo it. The 
late Dean Butler’s whole life was a conspicuous illustration 
of the power of the Prayer Book in the daily round of a 
strenuous man. The knowledge of the contents of the Prayer 
Book, and intellectual assent to her injunctions, do not 
necessarily lead to practical action. And as examples of the 
truth of that obvious remark we may mention the two points 
of Friday and the daily services of Matins and Evensong. 
We hardly know which is the more disgraceful of two patent 
facts in the existing practice of English Churchmen, the 
enormous proportion—do we overstate the case when we say 
the majority ?—of parishes in which the incumbent for one 
miserable excuse or another neglects to say the two daily 
offices publicly in the parish church,' and the non-observance 

1 We have before us a Bishop’s Visitation Charge of 1895, from which 
we learn that in 86 per cent. of the parish churches of the diocese the 
two daily offices are not said; in 84 per cent. not even one daily office is 
said. In the same diocese in 1898 the Bishop noticed a considerable 
improvement, but still found 60 per cent. of the parish churches closed 


from Sunday to Sunday. We cannot help thinking that Dr. Liddon’s 
excellent remarks on the duty of obeying the rubrics which give direc- 
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of Friday in any genuine sense as a day of fasting or absti- 
nence on the part of the general body of the so-called faithful. 
Yet the Prayer Book rule on these two points is clear and 
is well known. There may be many reasons why the clergy 
and the laity so largely fail in loyal obedience in such 
matters as these, and with most of those reasons we are not 
now concerned. But one of them seems to us to be that we 
are not yet wholly awake to the fact that the Prayer Book is a 
rule of daily life as well as a book of Sunday worship. The 
little box in our pews in which our fathers locked away the 
Prayer Books as volumes for which there would be no use 
until the following Sunday has perhaps gone out of fashion. 
But the mental attitude which underlay that parental com- 
placency has not by any means passed away. We should be 
glad to accelerate its departure. 

The Christian life begins with baptism, and the Baptismal 
services are a wonderful treasury of instruction upon the nature 
of the Christian life and the society in which it is passed, to- 
gether with sufficient indication of the natural condition of man 
as we now know it to account for the need of a new birth. 
The Christian life—as the Baptismal Service in conformity 
with the third chapter of St. John, and the teaching of St. 
Paul and St. Peter, makes very clear—is the life of Christ 
Himself in us, communicated to us by the regenerating action 
of the Holy Ghost by means of the water of baptism. 
The life of the Christian man is the formation of the life of 
Christ in his daily life, the formation moreover of the heavenly 
life of Christ, not as He was on earth, but as He now is in 
eternal glory ; for as He is, so are we in this world. This life 
is represented as a voyage in the ark of salvation in the 


tions about the daily office would have been much more widely effectual 
if they had not been accompanied by the recommendation of a mode of 
‘meditation’ which is only suitable for certain kinds of dispositions. See 
the opening essay in Clerical Life and Work (Longmans, 1894), pp. I-20. 
Mr. Maude, in his little A/zstory of the Prayer Book, speaks plainly, we 
are glad to see, on this duty (p. 76). The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge issues A Plain Tract on the Blessings of the Daily 
Services of Matins and Evensong (No. 2336). The clergy as a rule are 
not backward in explaining the Prayer Book to their people. We may 
mention Zhe Daily Service in Country Parishes, a sermon issued in 
pamphlet form by the Rev. H. E. Olivier, M.A. (Mowbray) ; Plain Ser- 
mons on Matins and Evensong delivered to a country congregation by 
the Rev. C. L. B. Elliott (Mowbray); and 7hese Holy Mysteries, a useful 
course of addresses upon the history and meaning of the Christian Liturgy, 
more particularly with regard to the use of the Church of England, by the 
Rev. C. Clementson, M.A. (Rivingtons). Mr. Olivier refers to the great 
sermon of Newman on ‘ The Daily Service’ in Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons, iii. 301. 
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company of the family of God, as a journey on the free side 
of the Red Sea with those who have been redeemed from the 
bondage of sin, as a condition of filial relationship to God on 
the part of those who have been blessed in the arms of Jesus 
and become the heirs in Christ of eternal life. It is a life of 
daily renunciation, faith, and obedience ; it is a burial and a 
resurrection ; it is the death of sin and the growth of holiness; 
it is a victory and a dedication ; it is a mystic washing and a 
military enlistment ; it is a nomination and a reception into 
Christ’s flock; it is the beginning of a life which demands 
perseverance and progress, which requires nurture and care, 
In fact, in bestowing the gift of Baptism the Church 
abundantly indicates the daily mode of life which is at once 
the result and the protection of the gift.' 

As the Baptismal Service closes, a glorious glimpse of the 
development of the Christian life is vouchsafed for the benefit 
of the regenerate man. He is reminded that the Christian 
profession is to follow the example of our Saviour Christ and 
to be made like unto Him. What does this not include, and 
what grace does it not need? What time short of a lifetime 
is sufficient to learn what this means? A dissenter, as a 
working man once most truly said, may be made in a 
moment, but it takes a lifetime to be a Churchman. 

The process of learning is to begin at once. The Bap- 
tismal services are followed by ‘A Catechism, that is to say, 
an instruction to be learned of every person, before he be 
brought to the bishop to be confirmed by him.’? Baptism is 
the Sacrament of illumination, and the baptized man is to 
learn the nature of the obligations and blessings of the 
Christian covenant, as they are comprised under the great 
heads of faith, duty, grace, prayer, Bible, and Sacraments. 
This is the daily round of the state of salvation, in which 
he is to walk unto his life’s end. His life on earth may be a 
long one, but he will never be able to say that he has ex- 
hausted that conception of the Christian life as a following in 

1 Mr. Stone’s excellent volume on Holy Baptism in ‘ The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology’ leaves but little to be desired in bringing 
out the practical import of the Prayer Book and Bible doctrine of the 
regenerate life. See the Church Quarterly Review, No. xcvi. p. 465. 
As bearing upon Regeneration we may quote St. Clement of Alexandria, 
who says that we are begotten ‘of the womb of water’ (Strom. iv. 25). 
Tertullian ascribes a conception to the baptismal water, and calls the 
heathens’ waters ‘ aque viduz’ (De Baft. 4, 5). Compare the use of the 
terms Godfathers and Godmothers. 

2 A line of Shakespeare illustrates the title: ‘I will catechize the 
world for him ; that is, make questions, and by them answer’ (O¢hello, 
act iii. sc. iv.). 
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the steps of Christ and being made like unto Him. His life 
may, and will, be different from that of every other baptized 
man, and may strikingly exhibit the variety and the pathos 
of human life, but he will never find himself outside the reach 
of those grand old summaries of duty to God and man which 
have played no small part in making England a great nation, 
and the Church of England the strong bond between faith 
and reason and practical moral life, the world over. The 
multiplication of small books of devotion with various forms 
of self-examination has drawn attention too much aside from 
the great value of the Catechism, in its explanation of the 
Ten Commandments, for purposes of self-examination and 
instruction in morals. Just when the Christian feels his own 
helplessness in the midst of his growing knowledge of spiritual 
wonders, or when he begins to experience within himself the 
development of physical gifts which tend to overmaster the 
higher aspirations of his being, his spiritual Mother provides 
him with Divine strength, with a public renewal of his recog- 
nition in the spiritual kingdom, by anointing Him with the 
confirming gift of the Holy Ghost, and ordaining him with 
the royal privileges of the lay priesthood. The late Bishop 
of Bloemfontein, one of those high souls whom the Divine 
favour has removed from evils to come, once observed to the 
present writer that the popular teaching of the English 
Church does not inculcate as it should a habit of continual 
reliance upon the Confirmation gift throughout the whole of 
life. According to the Prayer Book the strengthening gift 
of the Holy Ghost is an abiding possession of the Christian, 
confirming him in his stand against sin, illuminating him in 
his contemplation of the mysteries of the Faith, and guiding 
him in the path of daily duty. 

And how marvellously well does the Church enable her 
children to learn that daily lesson of following Christ by the 
arrangement of the Christian year, and by the annual perusal 
of the Gospel story! That yearly time of preparation for His 
coming, the observance of the birthday of the Incarnate Lord, 
the memorials of His infancy and childhood, the manifesta- 
tions of His glory, His sufferings and death, His burial and 
the exercise of His redemptive functions in Paradise, His 
resurrection, His ascension, His present reign of glory and 
intercession—what a mode is this of saying to the Christian, 
‘This, my son, is the road which leads to eternal life. Walkin 
it’! The use of Holy Scripture emphasizes this injunction, 
and puts the Gospel before the Christian in its true place. 
The Old Testament, the preparation for the Gospel, is read 
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once through in the course of the year. The New Testament 
beseemingly is read twice, reiterating in our ears the facts of 
the Gospel itself in its fourfold record, the extension of the 
kingdom in which that Gospel is enshrined, the explanation 
of the Gospel in its apostolic applications to daily life, and 
the final end of the Gospel in the closing book of Revelation. 
Year by year the Church reads the whole Divine message to 
her children which is summed up in the Creed, and teaches 
the Christian to say, ‘I come from God, I belong to God, I 
shall go to God.’ What sect is there that teaches the Gospel 
of Christ to its adherents in this full way, declaring the whole 
counsel of God, that comes within any reasonable distance of 
the practice of this sacerdotal, sacramental, priest-ridden old 
Church of England, as they call it? What sect, we do not say 
puts the facts of the Gospel in the Bible order before its fol- 
lowers, but puts them wholly before them at all in any order 
you please? And if it be granted that every incident in the 
Saviour’s life is worthy of the adoring contemplation of His 
disciples, why in the name of common sense should not those 
facts be arranged in the order of the New Testament, as the 
Church of England does in her arrangement of the Christian 
year? And as tothe use of Holy Scripture, what sect is 
there that reads in its meetings for public worship so much as 
half or a quarter, not to say a seventh of the amount which 
the Church reads in her daily lessons to her children, without 
reckoning the daily use of the Psalms with their historical, 
messianic, moral and mystical teaching, the second repetition 
of many striking chapters of the Old Testament in the Sunday 
morning lessons, and the third repetition of the chief portions 
of the Gospel and the Epistles in the Communion Service ? 
Until there is some approach to the Church’s standard in the 
public use of Scripture, and some effort to carry out in public 
worship the Bible standard of ‘daily shall He be praised,’ 
would it not be well for the sects to boast a little less about 
the regard that they pay to the Bible, as contrasted with the 
Church of England? Meanwhile the Churchman has a daily 
rule of Scripture reading ready to his hand provided by his 
spiritual Mother’s fidelity and wisdom, and if he cannot goto 
daily services he can do his work or lie on his sick bed and 
read at morning and at night the same words as are read in 
the house of God. We may add a word of regret that there 
seems to be a growing tendency to read the lessons from the 
Revised Version instead of from the version of 1611. 

Christ is followed by the Christian, and the Gospel includes 
the Church. It is called by its Founder the Gospel of the 
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Kingdom. And the member of the Church has daily needs 
which are met by the Church’s arrangement of fast days and 
Saints’ days. This wise provision lies far deeper than a mere 
answer to the emotions of sorrow and of joy. It is, providen- 
tially as we believe, designed to meet the profound hunger of 
human nature for mastery over evil and communion with the 
holy. Unwillingness to recognize the need of fast days is 
fundamentally connected with a Pelagian reluctance to 
acknowledge the fact of the Fall, with a Socinian view of the 
Atonement, and with low views of the mystical crucifixion of 
the Christian with Christ. The fast days honestly face the 
true facts of man’s fallen state. They recognize that his life 
is a warfare, that he must keep his body under and bring it 
into subjection, that it must be his slave if he is to be Christ’s 
free man. Each Friday as it comes round reminds him of 
an atoning sacrifice by which he is delivered from the burden 
of his past sins, each Saturday of Christ’s mystic grave, and 
each Sunday of the possibility of a new beginning risen with 
Christ. The Saints’ days are his occasions of unspeakable 
encouragement and hope. He isa member of the blessed 
family of all faithful people, and he knows that with the holy 
it is possible also for him to grow in holiness. In the Prayer 
Book kalendar men and women of all classes who have 
lived as we live are proposed to us to-day for our imitation 
that we may follow them as they followed Christ. And on 
the Saints’ days we pierce at least some way into the world 
beyond the fact of death, into the rest of Paradise and the 
joy of heaven. They are days of contemplation and enjoy- 
ment leading us to meditate upon the great doctrines of 
the disembodied state, the resurrection of the body, and ever- 
lasting life. 

But not only in a general way does the Church meet the 
sad and glad periods of human life. She is with her children 
in their daily and individual joys and sorrows. When the 
activity of the Church in the plantations and colonies of the 
British Empire, and in missions to the heathen, leads many 
adults to seek for admission into God’s covenant of grace, a 
special service of baptism for such as are of riper years is 
provided to meet the need. She solemnizes matrimony, and 
speaks plainly, as every true mother should, about the 
mysteries of life and the causes for which matrimony was 
ordained. She takes a high and a strict line, a Scriptural 
line, upon the indissolubility of the marriage bond, and in her 
marriage service she stands forth serenely beautiful and makes 
her protest on behalf of pure married love in days of divorce 
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and every other form of foul licence.' When the young 
mother is delivered in the great danger of childbirth, the 
Church receives her and speaks in tones which harmonize 
with her deepest feelings of wonder and of joy. When the 
man is sick, the Church visits him, interprets the Divine 
visitation to him, absolves him from his sins in language of 
unmistakable sacerdotalism,? and feeds him with food con- 
venient for his last journey.2 When he dies, she delivers his 
body over to the Lord in a service of universally acknow- 
ledged beauty, which is a privilege confined to the members 
of Christ alone, which she forbids to be used at the burial 
of the unregenerate, the excommunicated person, or the 
suicide, and which has comforted many generations of 
mourners.‘ She provides for those of her sons who are at sea, 
and is so ready to adapt herself to the spirit of the times 
and the needs of the hour that from time to time she com- 
poses services—such as the services for the Accession Day of 
the Sovereign, for Gunpowder Treason, for King Charles’s 
Martyrdom, for the Restoration of the Royal Family—which 
seem too strongly marked with the immediate occasion of 
their origin for long-continued use. The cumbrous prayers 
which are sometimes issued by authority on special occasions 
tend to obscure this comprehensive adaptability of the 
Prayer Book. The most recent instance of the two prayers 
for use in the Boer war hardly justifies the practice, for the 
Prayer Book already contained a prayer (of 1552) for use ‘in 
the time of war and tumults,’ and the very beautiful ‘ prayer 
that may be said after any of the former.’ So desirous is she 
that her children may never lack the comfort of pastoral 


1 Our own pages supply abundant materials for the study of these 
grave questions. We may refer to the Church Quarterly Review, Nos. 
23, 32, 38, and 47, and more recently to the numbers for April 1895, 
January 1896, and April 1899 (p. 167). 

2 Articles on Sacerdotalism appeared in the Church Quarterly Review, 
Nos. 1 and 94. 

3 On the way in which the sick are to be admonished the Visitation 
Office may be compared with St. Gregory’s Pastoral Rule, iii. 12. 

‘ ‘ Many precious rites 

And customs of our rural ancestry 

Are gone, or stealing from us ; this, I hope, 

Will last for ever’ 
(Wordsworth, The Excursion, ii.) Note, too, Thackeray’s thrilling words 
on the Burial Service in Ze Newcomes, chap. lv., and Tennyson’s early 
lines on ‘ hopeful grief’ in Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensi- 
tive Mind. On difficulties connected with the use of the Burial Service 
see Pusey’s Spivitual Letters, p. 278, and on excessive lamentation see 
Hooker, Zcc. Pol. iv. 6, 3. Heylin deals with ‘decent burial’ in his Zz/e 
of St. George, pt. ii. chap. vi. sect. 7, and chap. v. sect. 1. ; 
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assistance in these and other ways, that she expressly pro- 
vides in the Ordinal for the continuation of the Apostolic 
ministry which Christ Himself commissioned. The Ordinal, 
we may fairly say, ‘speaks for itself, but experience shows 
that it is necessary to repeat over and over again that the 
Prayer Book and Articles regard an Apostolic ministry as 
an essential part of the organization of the Church! 

All this motherly love and invitation to her children to 
listen to her daily voice is gathered up by the Church in her 
central service of the Holy Communion. Her whole system 
gathers round the final command of her Lord, and she is 
careful to prepare her children for the sacred rite. The 
Litany, among other aspects of it, is a penitential preparation 
for the Holy Communion, in which the needs of all, absent 
as well as present, are remembered before God. It is her 
regular form of penitential devotion, in which the misery of 
sin is presented in its true light, and the solemnity of the 
Divine requirements finds its fitting expression. It is there- 
fore to be compared with the special penitential exercise of the 
Commination Service, with its stern language about the curse 
of sin, with the ever-returning severity of the Psalms which 
the Church uses in a mystical sense and with strict propriety, 
and with the most necessary reminder of the Athanasian 
Creed that Jesus is the only Saviour of men. She will draw 
her children round her at the foot of the cross when she is 
about to call upon them to associate themselves with her 
ascended Lord in the intercessory work of showing His 
death, and then to hold communion with Him. Abasement, 
awe, and mutual love are the notes which she encourages in 
her children. She has led them to the font; she instructs 
them from the lectern and the pulpit; she leads them on 
through the gate of Confirmation to the altar step, and from 
there they pass to rest in Paradise and triumph in heaven. 

Now what we want is to see professing and nominal 
Churchmen, and some loud talkers who are very anxious to 
make other people obey the law of the Prayer Book which 
they themselves do not mean to touch with their little fingers, 
take up this system of the Church as the rule of their daily 
life. If they are Churchmen, let them put the Prayer Book 
into practice and give it a fair trial, and see whether the 
system of so following Christ does not tend to make them 
like unto Him. There are many men who profess and call 
themselves Churchmen who have as much reason to say that 


1 Dr. Pusey gives some very valuable advice to candidates who are 
reading for Holy Orders in his Spiritual Letters, p. 281. 
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they have walked round the world as that they have made 
the system of the Prayer Book their rule of daily life. To 
go to church on a Sunday evening, or even on a Sunday 
morning, does not give the system a chance in a man’s life at 
all. Such a man knows nothing of the power of the Prayer 
Book over his daily life, and he has no right to say that the 
system is dull or mechanical until he has honestly thrown 
himself into it. It was once our privilege to prepare a 
railway official, who held one of the higher posts on his line, 
for Confirmation. He had been a Nonconformist and had 
tried several denominations ; he had been, as he said, ‘ nothing’ ; 
he had even attempted to clothe his spiritual helplessness 
and hunger in a popular term by calling himself an Agnostic. 
He was brought—externally by domestic affliction, internally 
by the guidance which is for ever described in St. Augustine’s 
Confessions—to think that he would try the Church. The 
full system of the Prayer Book was put before him, and he 
recognized that it involved a great moral surrender. Very 
slowly he made up his mind. The intellect, a quick one, 
yielded first and enjoyed the revelation; the emotions, 
softened by the trouble to which we have alluded, moved 
more slowly ; and the will did not act for a still longer time. 
But when the decision was made it was made fully. ‘If I 
take up with this thing I will go through with it,’ was the 
spirit of the man. He went very steadily and faithfully 
through the Christian year as a child might go, holding his 
father’s hand. He was confirmed in Advent and made his 
first Communion, and spent a happier Christmas than he had 
ever known. He kept Lent for the first time in his life, and 
in Easter week he spoke of his own experience in very 
earnest but humble tones: ‘I never spent such an uncom- 
fortable Good Friday, or felt so much ashamed of myself 
before ; but then I never felt anything like the happiness as 
I came down from the altar on Easter Day, and knew that I 
was on the winning side.’ The fact was, he had honestly put 
his Master’s words to the proof and had not found them 
wanting. ‘If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of Myself.’ ! 
Our friend had heard a higher voice and he had followed it. 
He can say of his life now, after a lapse of many years since 
he found his true home, what Sydney Carton said at the 
close of A Zale of Two Cities: ‘I am doing a far better 
thing than,I have ever done, and I am going to a far, far 


1 St. John vii. 17. 
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de better rest than I have ever known.’ That is also the expe- 
To rience of every one who makes a thorough surrender of his 
a life to God after the manner of the Book of Common Prayer. 
at 
yer ~ — ee 
che 
wn ArT. IIL—PROFESSOR GARDNER ON THE BASIS 
) . AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 
ne, 
ad Exploratio Evangelica. A brief Examination of the Basis 
g'; and Origin of Christian Belief. By PERCY GARDNER, 
ess Litt.D. (London, 1899.) 
tic. 
uly PROFESSOR GARDNER has produced a startling book. His 
1€’S aim, he is at some pains to say, has been primarily neither 
The ‘constructive’ nor ‘destructive,’ but ‘rather critical’ (pp. v, 
he 519). He has tried to present, not an ‘exposition of a ready- 
ery made creed, or an ‘attempt to fix some new scheme of 
one, doctrine,’ but ‘an ezploratio, ‘a psychologic and historic in- 
ons, vestigation of the origins of Christianity, partly with a view 
ved to the possibilities of belief among the new surroundings of 
me. our times’ (p. vi). 
if I Yet, while destruction has not been his object, Professor 
the Gardner, as he himself admits, has found his task to have 
ully been ‘occasionally’ ‘of a destructive character’ (p. 519). 
; his Many of his readers will doubt whether he uses the word 
_his ‘occasionally’ rightly. For, indeed, there is very little of the 
had Christian faith, as it is ordinarily understood, which survives 
and what he considers to be the requirements of modern philo- 
very sophy, criticism, and science. The virgin-birth of our Lord, 
-om- many of the events of His life recorded in the Gospels, His 
yself resurrection and ascension, and His true and personal deity 
3S as disappear in the process of criticism described as Exploratio 
rat I Evangelica, It is not that Professor Gardner delights in 
y put overthrowing orthodox beliefs or takes pleasure in under- 
— ? It is hardly less than a duty to refer to the spirit of affectionate love 
; for the Prayer Book services which pervades Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
elf.’ Sonnets. See especially part iii., Somes xix.-xxxi. They were written 
ed it. in the first quarter of this century, a fact which reminds us, as does the 
since great French court-martial, that Truth moves slowly to her throne. It 
- the would be difficult to mention a better illustration of the deep concern of the 
ater Prayer Book in the daily lives of the people than Crabbe’s Poems, espe- 


cially the three parts of ‘The Parish Register’ on Baptisms, Marriages 
r, far and Burials, and some of the ‘letters’ in ‘The Borough.’ Crabbe ought 
to be better known, and we regret that we did not mention him in our 
article on ‘A Parson Poet’ (Church Quarterly Revieu', No. 48). 
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mining Christian faith. His work is marked throughout by 
the serious temper and earnest tone of one who desires simply 
to know and state the truth. But it is none the less the case 
that the result of his criticism of Christianity is the destruc- 
tion of the religion which is the inheritance of the Church. 

Professor Gardner says also that his ‘ task has been occa- 
sionally of a constructive character’ (p. 519); and it is fair 
to state at once that, if he pulls down much, he endeavours 
to build up as well. It is surprising in some parts of his 
book to find how much religious belief or practice he is pre- 
pared to retain, on what he must permit us to call subjective 
grounds, when he has destroyed the authority on which it is 
generally supposed to rest. The work exhibits from _be- 
ginning to end the influence of the philosophy of Kant; and 
the contrast between its destructive and constructive parts is 
sometimes almost as strongly marked as that between the 
speculative and the practical reason in the system of the Ger- 
man philosopher. 

On its constructive or conservative side Professor Gard- 
ner’s book is pervaded by a most fascinating idea. There 
must be few who are altogether insensible to the charm of 
the thought of a religious system in which belief and practice 
are in harmony with the philosophy and science of the day, 
so that no vestige of a conflict can remain between the claims 
of theology and the demands of reason. There is no less 
attraction in the conception of a religion which is independent 
of any results of critical investigation and historical research. 
If a close harmony with philosophy and science suggests an 
uneasy fear that, after all, there may be mistaken theories 
in either of these spheres, there is a sense of security about a 
system which is unaffected by any kind of criticism, and does 
not depend on historical facts. Professor Gardner’s book is 
full of the spirit of the age. He readily accepts modern 
methods. He welcomes the ‘severer tests’ to which docu- 
ments are now put, the application of the ‘ profound idea of 
evolution’ to history as well as biology, and the lessening of 
‘bias’ which he finds in the writings of our own time (pp. I-2). 
And while, in his opinion, these modern methods throw new 
light on documents and discredit events which have long 
passed for actual facts, he contends that the spiritual realities 
which the soul needs have lost none of their truth or value 
because the old setting of them is gone. The accounts of 
our Lord’s life which are given in the Synoptic Gospels may 
be largely untrustworthy ; the discourses in the Fourth Gospel 
may represent neither the language nor the thought of Him 
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to Whom they are ascribed ; yet the ‘Christian teaching’ 
which ‘ can no longer rest mainly on the events of the life of 
Jesus Christ’ can now ‘rest on the experience’ of Christians 
(p. 142). It may be impossible for a ‘critic in our day’ to 
‘accept the doctrine of the miraculous birth’ of our Lord ; 
he may still acknowledge that ‘ the will of Jesus was in per- 
fect harmony with that of the Father in heaven’ and recognize 
that this ‘would at once constitute an Incarnation,’ since we 
can ‘see’ in it ‘the divine will acting under human conditions, 
and yet remaining divine.’ It may be that this ‘ sinlessness ’ 
and ‘ perfect obedience to the will of God’ which is itself an 
Incarnation ‘ cannot be based on historic testimony’; yet ‘it 
is a thesis, not of the understanding, but of the will and the 
heart’ (pp. 396-97). The ‘evangelical accounts of the death 
of the Master’ may be of ‘ doubtful historical value’ (p. 399), 
and the ‘ theories of Paul, no less than those of ‘ Augustine’ 
and ‘ Luther’ and ‘the other great teachers in the Church,’ 
may ‘no doubt contain some illusion’ ; yet ‘ the affirmation of 
the Atonement goes far beyond the mere fact of history, into 
the realm of ideas, and ‘it does not even seem necessary to 
receiving the benefit of the Atonement that a man should 
connect it with the historical death of Christ’ (pp. 405-6). 
It may be that ‘the accounts of the appearance of the Holy 
Spirit in visible form are not historically convincing’ ; yet, 
‘if we give them up, we do not therewith give up our belief 
in the working of the Spirit of God in the human heart and 

mind and conscience’ (p. 422).. It may be an entire mistake 

that ‘ Jesus intended to institute a Lord’s Supper’ (p. 461) ; 

yet ‘the Communion’ may remain as a ‘ practice’ of ‘ enor- 

mous value’ (p. 459). We have called the idea which per- 

vades all this fascinating. Many of the readers of Professor 

Gardner’s book may remember dreams of their own of a 

religion which could not be touched by evidence or the want 

of it, and would therefore be secure whatever might be the 

truth as to many matters of fact. Some of them may re- 

member also the awakening from the dream when they 

realized that they could not thus lightly dismiss questions 

which must be faced. 

It is only in dreamland that we can picture indifference to 
matters of fact as a part of a true religion. In our-waking 
moments we know that particular facts must have occurred 
or not occurred, that particular statements are true or untrue, 
and that it must make a difference which alternative is the 
right one. No view of man’s nature which ignores his intel- 
lect is complete. No religion which does not make provision 

X2 
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for the demands of intellect can be satisfactory. No system 
which is independent of historical facts can meet intellectual 
needs. In the nature of the case it must make a difference 
whether God did or did not choose Israel as His own people 
to receive His revelation and know His will and become the 
instrument of redemption ; whether the miracles recorded in 
the Old Testament did or did not happen; whether the 
eternal Son of God was or was not actually incarnate in the 
Child of Mary; whether the miracles recounted in the 
Gospels and the Acts were literal events or are to be denied 
or explained away. An attempt to construct a religion which 
can leave all such matters as open questions is simply the 
taking of a short cut which is hopelessly unphilosophical and 
unscientific. It is true that a student of religion, as of any 
other subject, must often suspend his judgment. There are 
parts of Holy Scripture about which the theologian may 
rightly say that more interpretations or explanations than 
one may, at least tentatively, be held to be possible. There 
are periods of history and isolated events more than one 
view of which the historian may rightly allow. But it is one 
thing to say that on certain matters the judgment may be 
held in suspense, and another thing to contend that the truth 
about them is unimportant ; one thing to allow that differences 
as to the details of certain facts will only modify details of 
belief, another thing to argue that the Christian religion can 
remain without the historical Christian facts. 

Professor Gardner in three separate places—on his title- 
page, in his preface, and in the first chapter of the book— 
quotes the striking sentence in which Amiel declared that ‘ the 
demand of our age is the transference of Christianity from 
the domain of history to the domain of psychology’ ;! looks 
forward to the progress and completion of the process by 
which ‘ we are learning’ that ‘history ’ ‘is a branch of science, 
and faith is based less on history than on experience’; and 
is confident that while ‘ the winter of modern criticism strips 
the leaves from the fair tree of Christian doctrine,’ ‘it does 
not kill the tree itself’ (p. 11). In his judgment, this trans- 
ference to psychology makes past events comparatively un- 
important, and affords a possibility of believing Christian 
doctrine without accepting the truth of Christian history. 
Now, as we have shown, we cannot assent to the general 
position which the quotation from Amiel brilliantly sums 


1 ‘Le déplacement du christianisme de la région historique dans la 
région psychologique est le voeu de notre époque,’ quoted from Amiel, 
Journal Intime, ii. 43. 
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up. But we are by no means sure that, if the consideration 
of Christianity were limited, for the time being, to the domain 
of psychology, the result would be that which is set forth in 
Professor Gardner’s very able book. There are facts of 
psychology as well as facts of history, postulates of mind as 
well as statements of historians. These facts and postulates 
are found, as Professor Gardner points out, in experience. 
What does the human mind demand? Is it not true that 
the demand in religion is, practically universally, for a basis 
of historical events? Is it not true that Christian conscious- 
ness has, with no less practical universality, based its beliefs 
on history? If psychology is to be the judge, is there not 
something to be said for an opinion that psychology would 
reject any religion which is not based on historical events, 
any form of Christianity which could do without the historic 
Christian facts? This, indeed, is a perilous and speculative 
ground, on which we do not care to follow Professor Gardner, 
and on which, since it appears to us to involve a position 
altogether false, we feel no obligation to go. Only, it is well 
to point out that, if the tendencies of human thought are to 
be appealed to at all, the tendency to assume that doctrine 
must rest on fact cannot be ignored. 

A very serious fault in Eaploratio Evangelica is the limi- 
tation of the period from which the author collects his 
evidence on the historical aspect of Christianity to the cen- 
tury which followed the year 25 A.D., and the slight attention 
paid to the evidence outside the New Testament even within 
that period. There cannot be any scientific study of the 
Christian religion which ignores the Church. It is impossible 
to form a right view of the Old Testament apart from the 
New Testament. The true value of the various steps in a 
process can only be estimated when the result is seen. It is 
the attainment of the end which shows the utility of the 
means. The New Testament supplies the test of the worth 
of the anticipations which the Old Testament contains, and 
shows what it is that the Old Testament really means. Ina 
somewhat similar way, the possibility of gaining a right view 
of the New Testament depends, to a very large extent, on 
due consideration being given to the Christian Church. It 
can hardly be denied that the New Testament is one part of 
the expression of the Church’s life. Professor Gardner him- 
self quotes the concise statement of the Bishop of Durham 
that ‘the Gospels were the results and not the foundation of 
the apostolic preaching’ (p. 171).! Being a part of the 

1 Quoted from Westcott, /ntroduction to the Study of the Gosbels, p. 154. 
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expression of the Church’s life, the New Testament cannot 
be rightly viewed except in the setting which the life supplies. 
The events, again, which the New Testament records form 
the foundation upon which the Church rests. To investigate 
their historical character rightly, or to appreciate their due 
significance, is possible only when their results are taken into 
account. Moreover, the Christian tradition has its weight with 
regard to facts as well as to doctrine. On all these grounds, 
to isolate the New Testament, or to consider it in relation to 
one century only, isto leave out of sight a large part of the 
evidence which a really scientific inquiry must keep in view. 

Let us illustrate what we mean by instances of events 
which orthodox Christians believe to have occurred and 
Professor Gardner supposes to have never happened. Two 
instances of crucial importance are those of the birth from a 
virgin and the bodily resurrection of our Lord. Professor 
Gardner denies the truth of both. Of the belief in our Lord’s 
birth from a virgin he says: 

‘ This particular view is absolutely doomed by the progress of his- 
toric research. It is likea spar which has been riddled with shot, and 
the wisest as well as the most honest plan is to try to rid the ship of 
its weight’ (p. 247). 

Of the bodily resurrection he says: 

‘The tale of the physical resurrection of Jesus belongs evidently 
to the same circle of thought as that of the miraculous birth. This 
tale also shows a love of the marvellous, is deeply tinged with mate- 
rialism, and rests on a historical substruction which falls to pieces on 
a careful examination’ (p. 255). 

‘The materialist circumstances of the tale of the resurrection are 
now an impediment rather than a help to faith. And it is a question 
whether, in mere deference to authority, we need continue to carry 
round our necks this weight of dead science and unhistoric theory ” 


(p. 262). 

We are prepared, later on, to give the reasons for our 
conviction that Professor Gardner’s treatment of the New 
Testament accounts of these two events is critically unsound. 
Our present point is that an important element in the con- 
sideration of the events is the belief of the Church. Putting 
aside the New Testament for the moment, there is no solid 
ground for doubting that the belief in the birth of our Lord 
from a virgin goes back to the earliest witnesses as part of 
the Christian faith, When St. Ignatius, at the beginning of 
the second, century, is describing the wonders of salvation 
which God prepared in silence and then made the subjects of 
Christian preaching, he mentions ‘the virginity of Mary and 
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her child-bearing’; ' when the same writer is emphasizing 
the reality of our Lord’s manhood and human acts—a con- 
tention which gives special significance to the assertion of 
anything outside the course of nature—he speaks of His true 
human birth, not as having taken place as an ordinary result 
of natural law, but as being ‘from a virgin’? The context 
in which these passages occur shows that this belief was no 
novelty or idiosyncrasy of St. Ignatius himself, but a part of 
the known and settled faith of Christians in Syria and 
Asia Minor. The Afology of Aristides gives corresponding 
witness about Christian belief in Greece a little later. The 
Greek, Syriac, and Armenian texts of this document all 
agree in placing in the statement of the Christian religion 
which Aristides makes the fact that the Son of the Most 
High God took flesh and was born of a virgin.’ A little 
later again, St. Justin Martyr, writing with knowledge of Asia 
Minor and Italy, refers to the birth of our Lord from a 
virgin. The virgin-birth is to him as much a fact as any 
other event in the human life of Christ. According to his 
teaching, it is part of the creed of Christians that the Word of 
God became man of a virgin mother without the action of 
any human father.‘ It is unnecessary to refer to.the abundant 
evidence for the same fact in later times, since even Dr. Har- 
nack—whom Professor Gardner repeatedly follows with a 
simplicity which is surprising in so able a man—allows that 
‘by the middle or probably even soon after the beginning of 
the second century this belief had become an established part 
of the Church tradition.’® Apart altogether from the Scrip- 
tural testimony, to which we propose to refer at a later point 
in this article, there can be no really thorough and scientific 
examination of the belief in the virgin-birth which does not 
take into account the fact that this belief has formed part of 
the Christian creed in every period of the history of the 
Church about which evidence is forthcoming. We do not 
now urge what we believe to be the truth of the divine 
guidance of the universal Church ; for the time being we are 
simply contending that, as a mere matter of evidence, the 


? St. Ignatius, dd Eph. 19. * Idem, Ad Smyrn. 1. 

3 Aristides, Afo/. See Texts and Studies, 1. i. 29, 36, 110. 

* St. Justin Martyr, AZo/. i. 21, 22, 31, 32, 33, 46, 63; Dial. c. Tryph. 
43, 63, 66, 84, 85: see especially Afo/. i. 21: ra S€ wai tov Adyor, 6 eote 
mp@tov yevynua tov Oeov, dvev emyugias paoxev ypas yeyernoOa, “Incodv 
Xpiorov rov diddoxadov nudv k.7.A. 

> Harnack, Das apostolische Glaubensbekenniniss, p. 24. This pam- 
phlet has been translated into English by Mrs. Humphry Ward in the 
Nineteenth Century for July 1893. 
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Gospels cannot be isolated from what comes after them ; and 
that, when a belief in an event of our Lord’s life is traced 
back to the beginning of the second century, the onus probandi 
lies upon those who deny that the event happened. And in 
the case of this particular belief, it is well to remember that, 
to quote the words of a learned and exact writer, certainly 
not hostile to all that is best in modern scholarship and 
criticism, at the beginning of the second century 


‘it was already accepted without question from Antioch to Ephesus. 
Yet some of the Churches by which it was confessed had received 
the faith from St. Paul, and ail were fresh from the teaching of St. 
John.’ ! 


The other instance we have selected is that of the bodily 
resurrection of our Lord. The belief in this is well attested, 
apart from the New Testament, from the end of the first 
century. St. Clement, writing at Rome about 96 A.D., refers 
to the resurrection of Christ as if it was a generally known part 
of the ordinary belief of Christians ; and, though he does not 
say expressly that the resurrection was of the body of Christ, 
the analogies which he mentions leave no doubt that this 
was his meaning.* St. Ignatius speaks repeatedly of the 
resurrection of our Lord.* That he means a bodily resurrec- 
tion might well be inferred from those passages in which he 
compares the reality of the resurrection with that of our 
Lord’s birth and passion ;‘ and this is definitely shown to be 
the right interpretation by the Epistle to the Smyrnzans, in 
which he says that our Lord ‘ was in the flesh even after the 
resurrection, that the Father of His goodness raised up 
‘the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and that His resur- 
rection was ‘both in the flesh and in the spirit.’® St. Polycarp, 
writing in Asia Minor in the first twenty years of the second 
century, mentions the resurrection of Christ no less than four 
_ times in the course of a short letter.’ All the three texts of 


1 Swete, Zhe Afostles Creed: its Relation to Primitive Christianity, 
P- 55: 
* St. Clement of Rome, Ad Cor. i. 24-6. St. Clement says that the 
resurrection of Christ is the first fruit of the future resurrection. He 
compares the future resurrection with the succession of day and night, 
the growth of the crops from the seed, and the birth of the young phoenix 
from the dead body of the old bird. He quotes Job xix. 26 in the form 
‘Thou shalt raise up this my flesh.’ 

5 St. Ignatius, 4d Eph. 20; Ad Magn. 11; Ad Trall. 9; Ad 
Philad. init.9; Ad Smyr. 1, 2, 3,6, 7. 12. 

* Idem, Ad\Magn. 11; Ad Trali.9; Ad Smyr. 2. 

> Idem, Ad Smyr. 3, 6, 12. 
® St. Polycarp, Ad Phil. 1, 2, 9, 12. 
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Aristides assert, as part of the Christian religion, that our 
Lord rose, or was restored to life, and ascended into 
heaven ; and there is nothing whatever in the expressions 
used to suggest any doubt that it is a literal bodily resurrec- 
tion which is meant.' The so-called ‘Second Epistle of 
St. Clement of Rome to the Corinthians,’ a work probably 
written either at Rome or at Corinth in the first half of the 
second century, refers to the flesh of our Lord as showing 
that the flesh of Christians will rise and be judged in such 
a way as necessarily to imply the writer’s belief in the bodily 
resurrection of Christ.2. And, when St. Justin Martyr speaks 
of our Lord’s resurrection, he evidently means the resurrec- 
tion of the body which was placed in the tomb.’ On this 
subject, again, it is unnecessary to go into the later evidence. 
No one could doubt that from the middle of the second 
century the bodily resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 
formed part of the established faith of the Church. St. Paul had 
indeed said that ‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God.’* The context of his words shows that he referred, 
as St. Irenaeus pointed out before the end of the second 
century, to the flesh in itself, apart from the Spirit of God, 
the flesh, that is, as Tertullian explained a little later, until it 
has received the spiritual gifts of incorruptibility and immor- 
tality.6 To examine the evidence of the New Testament by 
itself and to draw conclusions without any regard to this 
great tradition of the Universal Church is a process the 
unsatisfactory character of which is intensified by the fact 
that the immemorial Christian belief has based its hope of 
eternal life largely on the literal truth of the resurrection of 
our Lord. 

To try, then, to investigate the truth of the record of 
events in our Lord’s life without taking into account the exis- 
tence and beliefs of the Christian Church is to proceed upon 
a method altogether wrong. But we are prepared to affirm 
that the conclusions adopted by Professor Gardner are un- 
sound even on the restricted view of the evidence which he 
allows. And here we must point out both that his underlying 
assumptions on the subject of miracles will not bear investi- 
gation and that his treatment of the New Testament is un- 
critical. 

1 Aristides, Afol. See Texts and Studies, 1. i. 29, 37, 110. 

2 Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Ad Cor. ii. 9. For the place and date 
of this document see Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, I. ii. 191-208. 

3 St. Justin Martyr, AZo/. i. 45: Dial. c. Tryph. 106-8. 


* 1 Corinthians xv. 50. 5 St. Irenzeus, C. Her. V. ix. 3. 
® Tertullian, De Resur. Carnts, 50. 
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On the subject of miracles Professor Gardner writes : 


‘The events in the life of the Founder on which many Christians 
fix their faith are of a distinctly miraculous character. But the edu- 
cated world has for many years been steadily proceeding in the 
direction of the elimination of the miraculous from history. Fora 
century past there have been pitted against one another, on the one 
side the antecedent improbabilities of miracles, on the other the 
testimony that they took place. But now the continual growth of 
science has strongly increased the improbability that miracles properly 
so called should occur, and the progress of criticism has infinitely 
weakened the evidence which exists in their favour. And moreover, 
the study of psychology and of anthropology has made it very much 
more easily intelligible that the belief in the occurrence of miracles 
should arise without the fact of their occurrence’ (pp. 219-20). 


We must protest against the assumption involved in the 
phrase ‘ the educated world.’ We should not ourselves apply 
the word ‘ uneducated’ either to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or to the Bishop of Durham. Their names are associated 
with powerful works in defence of miracles in general and the 
resurrection of our Lord in particular.'' It would be easy to 
mention other accomplished and learned writers, not out of 
touch with movements of thought in the nineteenth century, 
who have remained firm believers in the miracles of Christ. 

But is it the case that ‘the continual growth of science 
has strongly increased the improbability that miracles properly 
so called should occur’? We do not think that it is. The 
science of to-day has become familiar with so many marvels 
that it not unnaturally has developed a tendency to be less 
dogmatic about impossibilities than was the science of the 
past. A remarkable letter by Professor Huxley, published 
some years ago, is an illustration of a line of thought which 
has, we believe, made some progress among scientific men 
since the letter was written in 1877. In that letter Professor 
Huxley wrote : 


‘I have not the slightest objection to offer a priori to all the pro- 
positions in the three Creeds. The mysteries of the Church are child’s 
play compared with the mysteries of nature. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is not more puzzling than the necessary antinomies of physical 
speculation ; virgin procreation and resuscitation from apparent 
death are ordinary phenomena for the naturalist. It would bea 
great error therefore to suppose that the agnostic rejects theology 
because of its puzzles and wonders. He rejects it simply because in 
his judgment there would be no evidence sufficient to warrant the 


1 See Temple, Zhe Relations between Religion and Science (Bampton 
Lectures for 1884); Westcott, Zhe Gospel of the Resurrection. 
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theological propositions, even if they related to the commonest and 
most obvious every-day propositions.’ ! 


There is very much in modern thought which renders the 
general idea of the miraculous less difficult than it used to be. 
The physical world, we suppose, now bears to many of those 
who have studied it a less mechanical aspect than was once 
the case. A deeper conception of the unity of nature has 
become widespread. There is a clearer recognition that the 
knowledge which experience has gained falls very far short 
of the sum of knowledge. It has been observed how through- 
out nature there is the intervention of the higher in the lower 
making possible that which in the lower by itself would have 
been impossible. The consideration of such things can never 
destroy the real distinction between the ordinary and the 
miraculous ; but it can illustrate the existence of that true 
harmony between miracles and the other works of God which 
was observed by Christian thinkers as long ago as the days 
of St. Augustine,? and can express it in a way which may 
bring it home to the students of natural science. 

If this is so, it is by no means true that ‘the continual 
growth of science has strongly increased the improbability 
that miracles properly so called should occur.’ 

Is it any less untrue that ‘the progress of criticism has 
infinitely weakened the evidence which exists in’ ‘favour’ of 
‘miracles properly so called’? We do not think it is. It 
would be impossible within the limits of our space to deal 
with any degree of completeness with the critical details 
advocated or assumed in Exfploratio Evangelica. Indeed, 
there are parts of it where page after page really needs going 
through statement by statement with detailed refutation, 
We must be content to select instances of Professor Gard- 
ner’s critical methods, choosing them so that they may be 
representative of his position. 

Professor Gardner has convinced himself that the Acts of 
the Apostles is an untrustworthy book. The substance, as 
well as the phraseology, of the speeches is due to the author 
of the book, not to the persons in whose mouths they are 
put (p. 301). The ‘earlier part’ of the book, ‘at all events, 
is a very unsatisfactory record of fact’ (p. 202; cf. pp. 154, 
222, 290, 304-5, 445). Its chief use in Professor Gardner's 
eyes, since he describes it as ‘very valuable’ for this purpose, 


' This letter is here quoted from Gore, Zhe Jncarnation of the Son of 
God (Bampton Lectures for 1891), pp. 246-7. R 
* See St. Augustine, De Gen. ad lit. vi. 13 ; C. Faust. xxvi. 3. 
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appears to be that he turns it into an instrument for his 
attack on the truthfulness of the Gospels (pp. 154-7). 

Since reading Professor Gardner’s book we have consulted 
Professor Schmiedel’s article ‘Acts of the Apostles’ in the 
lately published first volume of the Eucyclopedia Biblica, as 
being likely to supply us with the strongest as well as the 
most recent presentation of the evidence for the untrustworthy 
character of the Acts. A careful perusal of this article has 
confirmed our impression that there has been no adequate 
answer to Professor Ramsay’s defence of the historical accu- 
racy of the Acts,' and has led us to think that both Professor 
Gardner and Professor Schmiedel have been answered in 
anticipation by the very clear and thoughtful article on the 
Acts which Mr. A. C. Headlam has contributed to the first 
volume of the Dictionary of the Bible edited by Dr. Hastings. 

Professor Gardner admits that ‘we cannot bring’ ‘most 
of the narrative to any decisive test, not having any parallel 
account from another source with which to compare it.’ But 
he goes on to say: 


‘In a few cases, however, we are able to make such comparison ; 
and we are perfectly justified in supposing that what we cannot com- 
pare is usually on the same level of accuracy as the specimens which 
we can bring to the test’ (p. 301). 


The ‘specimens’ which follow do not seem to us to 
justify Professor Gardner’s sweeping denial of the accuracy 
of the book. The ‘ collision between statements of the writer 
of Acts and Josephus’ as to the ‘circumstances of the death 
of Herod Agrippa’ and as to ‘the pretender Theudas,’ and 
the supposed inconsistency between ‘the account given in 
Matthew of the death of Judas and the buying of the potter’s 
field’ and ‘ the account of the same events given at the begin- 
ning of the Acts,’ he himself puts aside as of no value for 
his purpose ‘ because it is possible that the account followed 
in Acts may be more trustworthy than that adopted by the 
rival historians’ (pp. 301-2). Professor Gardner’s second 
‘specimen’ ‘ which we can bring to the test’ is the contra- 
diction, as he supposes, between ‘the last verses of Luke’s 
Gospel,’ which imply that the interval between the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension of our Lord was of ‘ but a few hours,’ 
and the ‘first verses of Acts,’ in which ‘a period of forty 

1 See Ramsay, Zhe Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170 ; 
St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen; cf. Was Christ born at 
Bethlehem ? ‘pp. 251-69. To avoid misapprehension it may perhaps be 


well we should say that in referring to these valuable works we do not 
mean to express our agreement with all the conclusions in them. 
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days’ is represented as having elapsed between the two 
events. It is, he says, 


‘almost impossible to doubt that Luke had before him two incon- 
sistent accounts of the ascension, which he follows in turn without 
seriously trying to reconcile them, or to decide between them, one 
account making the ascension follow close on the resurrection, the 
other interposing a period of many weeks’ (p. 302). 





The remaining ‘specimens’ are the supposed contradiction 
between Acts ix. 7, where the ‘companions’ of ‘ Paul’ ‘stood 
by speechless, hearing a voice but seeing no man,’ xxvi. 14, 
where ‘all the companions are said to have fallen to the 
ground also,’ and xxii. 9, where ‘the companions of Paul are 
said to have seen a light, but heard no voice’ (p. 302) ; the 
‘irreconcilable divergency between the narrative in Acts and 
Paul’s own letter to the Galatians’ ‘as regards the external 
events of the life of St. Paul in the time which followed his 
conversion’ (p. 303) ; and the misunderstanding in the second 
chapter of the Acts of the ‘ gift of tongues’ ‘as the direct 
bestowal on the apostles of a power of speaking in languages 
which they had never learned or studied,’ the true nature of 
the ‘ gift of tongues’ being, as shown in 1 Cor. xiv., the ‘ well- 
known phenomenon of religious revivals’ by which there is 
speech ‘in an exalted or ecstatic fashion’ (pp. 303-4). 

Let us take these points in order, including, for the sake 
of completeness, those which Professor Gardner does not 
press. The first is the ‘collision between statements of the 
writer of Acts and Josephus’ as to the ‘circumstances of the 
death of Herod Agrippa.’ The passages alluded to are, of 
course, Acts xii. 23 and Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, 
XIX. viii. 2. In the former of these it is said ‘he was eaten 
of worms and gave up the ghost.’ In the latter the words 
are ‘a violent pain also arose in his belly .. . his pain be- 
came more violent . . . when he had been quite worn out by 
the pain in his bowels for five days he departed this life.’ 
Even if these statements were considered without comparing 
other passages, they would not necessarily contradict one 
another, It might well be thought that Josephus merely 
gives a general account of the illness and that St. Luke jn 
the Acts adds a particular detail which is not at all incon- 
sistent with the general account. When the history of the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes in the Second Book of the 
Maccabees is compared, it is seen that the writer of that book, 
clearly without any idea of inconsistency, uses similar de- 
scriptions to those in St. Luke and Josephus about Herod 
Agrippa to refer to the same event. ‘A pain of the bowels 
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that was remediless came upon him po sore torments of 
the inner parts . . . so that the worms rose up out of the 
body of this wicked man.’ ' 

The second point in Professor Gardner’s first ‘specimen’ 
is the ‘collision between statements of the writer of Acts and 
Josephus’ as to ‘the pretender Theudas.’ The reference is to 
Acts v. 36, where Gamaliel is represented as mentioning 
Theudas in aspeech delivered about 30 A.D., and to Josephus, 
Antiquities of the Jews, XX. iv. 1, where a revolt headed by a 
person of the same name is recorded as having happened 
about 46 A.D. It is not at all impossible that Gamaliel actually 
made the allusion ascribed to him by St. Luke with reference 
to some other Theudas than the one to whom Josephus refers. 
The name Theudas was by no means uncommon ;? Josephus 
himself mentions that an enormous number (yvpia) of revolts 
preceded that of Judas of Galilee, to whom it is admitted 
that Gamaliel accurately refers immediately after the state- 
ment about Theudas.* 

The third point in the first ‘specimen’ is the supposed in- 
consistency between St. Matthew’s account of the death of 
Judas and that given in St. Peter’s speech in the first chapter 
of the Acts. On this it may be well to quote the words 


of one so much opposed to the ordinary attempts to har- 
monize two accounts as the late Dean Alford, who in his 
comment on the passage in the Acts writes : 


‘Let us compare the accounts themselves. In this case, that in 
Matt. xxvii. is general, ours particular. That depends entirely on 
the exact sense to be assigned to dmryygaro (PIN, Kal dmyyfaro, 
2 Sam. xvii. 23), whereas this distinctly assigns the manner of 
his death without stating any cause for the falling on his face. It 
is obvious that, while the general term used by Matthew points 
mainly at self-murder, the account given here does not preclude the 
catastrophe related having happened, in some way, as a divine judg- 
ment during the suicidal attempt.’ 4 


As Dean Alford hints, it is by no means certain what is 
the exact force of the word used by St. Matthew ;° if it 
denotes hanging, it is not inconsistent with what St. Luke says ; 
rather, as Dr. Lumby has well pointed out, if the place of the 


1 2 Maccabees, ix. 5, 9. 

2 See Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum, col. 2565-6, s.v. DININ; 
Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, 1. ii. 
168, note (English translation). 

* Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, XVII. xii. 4. 

4 Alford; The Greek Ti estament, ii. 9, on Acts i. 18. 

> See a learned note in Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum, col. 1479-80, 
$.U. VOD. 
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death of Judas was of the ‘rocky character’ which would 
make it fit to be ‘an Eastern burying-ground,’ and ‘ had been 
used for the digging of clay for the potters,’ 


‘if in such a place the suicide first hanged himself and the cord 
which he used gave way, it is easy to understand how in the fall all 
the consequences described in this verse [ze. Acts i, 18] would 
be the result. For a similar result to bodies falling on rocks, com- 
pare 2 Chronicles xxv. 12.’! 


To pass from the first ‘specimen,’ to which, as we have 
said, Professor Gardner himself attaches no particular impor- 
tance, to the second, it is contended that the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke represents the ascension as having happened 
within ‘ but a few hours’ of the resurrection, while the Acts 
states that there was an interval of forty days between the two 
events. It is only by a forced interpretation that the Gospel 
according to St. Luke can be said to imply that the ascension 
happened within ‘but a few hours’ of the resurrection. Not 
to press the argument, which none the less deserves some 
attention, that the phrases eime 62 and «al elev, which occur 
in St. Luke xxiv. 44, 46, are not infrequently used by St. Luke 
when there is a break in the history immediately before 
them,? we may again quote an admirable note by Dr. Lumby 
which disposes of Professor Gardner’s contention. 


‘ The two disciples,’ Dr. Lumby writes, ‘there mentioned [ze. in 
St. Luke xxiv. 13] were at Emmaus “ towards evening” on the day 
of Christ’s resurrection ; they returned to Jerusalem that night, and 
told what they had seen. But after this has been stated, the chapter 
is broken up at verse 36. . . and at verses 44 and 50 into three dis- 
tinct sections with no necessary marks of time to unite them, and in 
the midst of the whole we are told that Christ opened the mind of 
His disciples that they might understand the Scriptures. No 
reasonable person would conclude that all this was done in one 
day.’ 


1 Lumby on Acts i. 18 (p. 11), in Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. 

2 See, e.g., Knabenbauer on St. Luke xxiv. (p. 646) and Acts i. 3 
(p. 24), in the Cursus Scripture Sacre, edited by Cornely, Knabenbauer, 
and Hummelauer. 

3 Lumby on Acts i. 3 (p. 3) in The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges. \t may be doubted whether verses 36-43 are to be separated 
from the preceding passage. Dr. Lumby, as well as other writers, identi- 
fies the history recorded in them with that in St. John xx. 26-9. Others 
think them paraile! with St. John xx. 19-25. Cf. Plummer, Gosfel accord- 
ing to St. Luke (/nternational Critical Commentary), on xxiv. 50-3 
(p. 564), ‘ It is not improbable that, at the time when he wrote his Gospel, 
Luke did not know the exact amount of interval between the Resurrection 
and the Ascension. That was a piece of information which he may 
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We have never been able to see that there is any incon- 
sistency between the three accounts of the conversion of St. 
Paul which supply Professor Gardner with his third ‘ speci- 
men.’ Whether the different meanings of the verb dxovw 
with the accusative and genitive cases can rightly be pressed 
here or not,! it is obvious that the phrase about hearing the voice 
may denote either to merely hear the sound or understand the 
words, and that they ‘stood (eiorjxevcav) speechless’ does 
not necessarily mean more than that they remained speech- 
less or were speechless. 

It is not possible for us, within the limits of our space, to 
discuss in detail what Professor Gardner calls ‘the irrecon- 
cilable divergency between the narrative in Acts and Paul’s 
own letter to the Galatians’ ‘as regards the external events 
of the life of St. Paul in the time which followed his con- 
version. To do so would necessitate our entering at length 
into the controversy between those who follow Bishop Light- 
foot on the relation of the history in the Epistle to the 
Galatians to that in the Acts, and those who accept the view 
associated with the name of Professor Ramsay. It must 
suffice to say that while the Acts and the Epistle are more 
easily seen to be consistent and harmonious on the latter 
hypothesis, there do not appear to us to be any contradic- 
tions even on the opposing view advocated by Bishop Light- 
foot ; and to quote some sentences from the pen of so acute a 
criticas Mr. Headlam in the article to which we have already 
referred. Mr. Headlam there says: 


‘The accounts [#.e. in Acts ix. 26-30, and Galatians i. 17-24] 
are different and to all appearance independent ; they represent 
different points of view ; they supplement one another ; they are not 
inconsistent . . . the accounts they [z.e. the passages in Acts xv. 1- 
33, and Galatians ii. 1-10] contain are independent and supple- 
mentary, but not contradictory. ... What is important to notice 
is that the narrative in Galatians |#e. in ii. 11-12 compared with 
Acts xv. 35-9] proves conclusively that the standpoint of the Acts 
is correct ;’? 


easily have gained between the publication of the Gospel and of the Acts. 
And while he does not state, either here or in verse 44, that there was any 
interval at all, still less does he say that there was none: there is no 
év airy TH npépa (ver. 13). Being without knowledge, or not considering 
the matter of importance, he says nothing about the interval. But it is 
incredible that he can mean that, late at night (verses 29, 33), Jesus led 
them out to Bethany, and ascended in the dark. So remarkable a 
feature would hardly have escaped notice. Probably 5¢ both here and 
in ver. 44 introduces a new occasion.’ 

1 bid. on ix. 4 (pp. 110-1). 

2 Headlam in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, i. 31-2. 
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and sums up his judgment on this question and on the 
general relation of the Acts and St. Paul’s Epistles in the 
following words: 


‘ An examination of these narratives proves the independence of 
the two accounts, and each corroborates the other in various points. 
When we turn to the general narrative in the Acts and compare 
it with that which can be gathered from the Epistles, we find three 
characteristics—independence, broad resemblances, and subtle points 
of contact. All the Epistles which correspond to the same period 
will fit into the narrative, while the minute concidences which have 
been brought out by Paley, whose argument is not out of date. 


ee 
have very substantial evidential value.’ ! 


On Professor Gardner’s last instance of error in the Acts, 
his argument from 1 Corinthians xiv. to prove that the nature 
of the gift of tongues was misunderstood in the narrative 
in the second chapter, we will only say that the argu- 
ment is worthless until it has been proved, firstly, that the 
gift at Corinth was the same as that bestowed at Jerusalem 
on the Day of Pentccost, and, secondly, that the gift at 
Corinth was not, and did not include, the power of speaking 
in languages naturally unknown. 

Even supposing Professor Gardner’s contentions on these 
various passages all held good, they would not, we think, 
afford sufficient ground for a sweeping assertion of the 
untrustworthy character of the Acts. Rightly viewed, they 
afford illustrations rather of the value of the history contained 
in the book than of reasons for rejecting it. We have 
dwelt on them at somewhat wearisome length because 
they supply a very good instance of the unsound methods 
which, with Professor Gardner, pass muster for criticism. 

We have already dealt with one aspect of Professor 
Gardner’s denial of the historical truth of the narratives of 
our Lord’s birth given by St. Matthew and St. Luke. We 
have now to discuss the value of his critical argument on 
this matter, so far as the evidence contained in the New 
Testament is concerned. It may be worth while to quote at 
some length what he says : 


‘The narrative in Matthew is briefer, that in Luke more ample 
and poetical; but neither will stand the test of modern historic 
Criticism. 

‘When one compares the two narratives together, one finds not 
only that they come from different sources, but that they are incon- 
sistent one with the other. According to Matthew, Joseph and 
Mary dwell at Bethlehem, where Jesus is born: immediately on the 


1 Headlam in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, i. 32. 
VOL, XLIX.—NO. XCVIII. Y 
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birth comes the visit of the Eastern sages ; after that, Joseph flies 
with his family into Egypt to escape the massacre of infants by 
Herod, and thence after a while returns and settles at Nazareth, 
apparently for the first time, in order that a prophecy may be 
fulfilled. According to Luke, Joseph and Mary dwell at Nazareth, 
and come up to Bethlehem to fulfil the conditions of a Roman 
census : Jesus is born at Bethlehem, and there visited by shepherds, 
after which the family at once returns to Nazareth. 

‘The narrative of Matthew is built up of fulfilment of prophecy, 
which we know to have been a very usual material for the construc- 
tion of ideal history. The star which went before the magi, and 
stood over the inn, was no material phenomenon, but the star which 
should come out of Jacob; the massacre by Herod is a reflection 
of the voice from Rama, Rachel weeping for her children ; the 
flight into Egypt has as its motive the text, “Out of Egypt have I 
called my son.” Dreams come in repeatedly to determine or to 
explain action. And it is impossible to suppose that Herod would 
have ordered a general massacre of children, when, according to the 
story, it was the easiest thing in the world to discover the child who 
was really dangerous. He had only to send one of his numerous 
spies to follow the sages. 

‘The narrative in Luke is of a different character . . . The mul- 
titude of the heavenly host which appeared to the shepherds finds a 
parallel in the crowd of gods and sons of gods who thronged to see 
the new-born Buddha, and sang over his cradle how evil is banished 
and joy increased in the whole world, since a master of salvation is 
born. ‘The whole narrative has an air familiar to those acquainted 
with the birth-stories of heroes. At the same time it is from the 
ethical and religious point of view as superior to these as the Bible 
is superior to other religious books. 

‘It is true that the writer makes some attempt at chronological 
and historical accuracy in his narrative. But that attempt will not 
bear criticism. 

‘According to the narrative in the Third Gospel, the birth of 
Jesus took place in the reign of Herod the Great, and at the time of 
office of Quirinius. The historic facts appear to be the following : 
Herod died in B.c. 4, and was succeeded on the throne of Judzea by 
his son Archelaus, who reigned some ten years. On the expulsion 
of Archelaus, Judea was placed under the rule of Quirinius, Governor 
of Syria, who made a census about a.p.7... It is more than 
doubtful if a census would have been carried out in a nominally 
independent state like that governed by Herod. And, had there 
been a census, there would have been no need for Joseph to go to 
Bethlehem to be registered, since citizens were registered at their 
place of domicile, not at the home of their ancestors. Nor even 
had Joseph made the journey would Mary have accompanied him’ 
(pp. 235-7): i : 

‘ If we find the testimony of the Evangelists thus of a subjective 
rather than of an objective character, when they deal even with the 
time and the place of the birth of Jesus, this is sure to be the case 
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in a still higher degree when they speak of His! miraculous origin. 
This obviously could not be established by testimony, but was essen- 
tially a matter of ideal history. This assertion of miraculous origin 
seems to be based mainly on a verse of Matthew (i. 20), a verse 
which has an appropriate place among warning dreams and heavenly 
signs. The authority is an angel who appears to Joseph when he is 
asleep, and the motive is the fulfilment of a misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted prophecy of Isaiah’ (p. 238). 

‘The Gospel of Mark is almost universally allowed to be the 
earliest of the Gospels. Not only does the writer omit all mention 
of the virgin-birth, but, beginning his work with the baptism of 
John, he uses the very significant phrase, “ The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.” Also he records sayings and doings which 
cannot be reconciled with belief in a supernatural birth. For 
example, he says (iii. 21-35) that at the beginning of the ministry 
of Jesus, His mother and His brethren sought to restrain Him as 
one out of His mind’ (p. 239). 

‘ The author of the Fourth Gospel appears to have known of the 
story of the virgin-birth. Indeed, at the time when he wrote it 
must have been known generally. But he seems to have slighted it, 
and preferred another view, which cannot but be regarded as more 
spiritual. He holds that in Jesus the Word of God was incarnate. 
But some of his phrases seem directed against the theory of a 
miraculous birth. He writes, ‘It is the Spirit which quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” And again he represents Jesus as explain- 
ing to the Jews the nature of His divine sonship in the words “ Say 
ye of Him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest, because I said Iam the son of God?” But it 
is in the discourse with Nicodemus that the writer is most explicit. 
There he puts into the mouth of Jesus a statement of a high law 
which is fatal to the acceptance of a virgin-birth. ‘ That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit.” Every man who would enter into life must be born again 
from above, advwev, It seems to me impossible that a writer who 
thus pointedly contrasts the flesh and the spirit can have accepted 
a miraculous origin for the body of his Master. Indeed, as we shall 
presently see, the Logos doctrine of the Fourth Evangelist is clearly 
meant as an alternative for the miraculous birth. He gives up the 
Jewish marvel for the Greek wisdom, ideal history for doctrine. 

‘ The view of St. Paul is quite as clearly and definitely stated in 
his Epistles. To him Jesus was the son of God according to the 
spirit, but according to the flesh the son of David. This sonship to 
David is asserted in various places in the Gospels and Epistles ; and 
it implies descent from Joseph, since Joseph was maintained by early 
Christianity to have been a descendant of David, while the descent 
of Mary was not known or not regarded. Paul seems not even to 
have heard of the story of the miraculous birth, Had he known of 
it, he would probably, with his passion for knowing Christ not after 

1 The capital letter here and elsewhere is our own; Professor 
Gardner consistently uses a small initial letter. 
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the flesh, but after the spirit, have vigorously attacked it, and pre- 
vented it from emerging from the cycle of fanciful accounts of the 
childhood of Jesus, amidst which it originated, to become part ot 
the recognized Christian creed’ (pp. 239-40). 


Professor Gardner’s argument that the accounts of our 
Lord’s birth in the Gospels according to St. Matthew and St. 
Luke are inconsistent with one another is as faulty as the 
similar argument which he bases upon the comparison of the 
Acts and the Epistle to the Galatians. The narratives of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke are suppleinentary, not contradictory, 
to one another. There is nothing in St. Matthew to assert 
or imply that the ordinary dwelling place of St. Joseph and 
the Blessed Virgin was at Bethlehem, or that they had not 
dwelt at Nazareth before the time of the birth of our Lord. 
There is no reason that our Lord should not have been visited 
in His infancy both by the magi and by the shepherds. The 
flight into Egypt recorded by St. Matthew can be inserted 
in the history given by St. Luke without any contradiction 
or inconsistency. Professor Gardner’s assertion that the two 
Gospels contradict each other can be upheld only by, in the 
first place, treating ancient Eastern documents as if they were 
Western and modern, and, in the second place, demanding 
a fulness of statement which many accurate modern Western 
histories would not supply. 

The argument based on the record of the fulfilment of 
prophecy and on the mention of dreams in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel is not, properly speaking, criticism at all. It is simply 
based on a theological assumption. What underlies it is the 
contention that anything supernatural is untrue. And the 
rejection of the history of the massacre of the children at 
Bethlehem on the ground that Herod would have found out 
which was the particular child he needed to dread is a mere 
piece of a priori argument which the character of Herod 
might have led Professor Gardner to suspect. 

Any analogy, again, between the circumstances said to be 
connected with the birth of Buddha and those associated by 
St. Luke with the birth of Christ affords no good reason for 
supposing St. Luke’s account to be untrue. The differences 
are, to say the least, as great as the resemblances ; and while 
the real explanation of much in heathen religions which may 
be compared with Christianity probably lies deeper than 
many people think, it certainly cannot be rightly used as an 
argument for rejecting that which is Christian. 

We do not at all agree that the reference to the census 
and the rule of Quirinius stamps the unhistorical character of 
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St. Luke’s’ narrative. Professor Ramsay’s excellent book, 
Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? is of a much more solid 
character than Professor Gardner’s references to it suggest, 
and affords very cogent reasons for regarding St. Luke as an 
accurate historian. If, as there is much converging evidence 
to show, there was an earlier enrolment under Quirinius than 
that in 7 A.D., Professor Gardner’s a priori arguments that 
there would not be an enrolment in the dominions of Herod, 
and that St. Joseph would not go up for it from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, and that, if he did, he would not be accom- 
panied by the Blessed Virgin, may well be disregarded.! 

Professor Gardner makes much of his inferences from 
the Gospel according to St. Mark. His argument from 
the absence of any reference to the virgin-birth may be 
adequately answered in the words of Dr. Swete: 


‘Much has been made of the silence of St. Mark, but the argu- 
ment ex silentio was never more conspicuously misplaced: it is 
puerile to demand of a record which professes to begin with the 
ministry of the Baptist that it shall mention an event which preceded 
the Baptist’s birth.’ ? 


As to ‘the very significant phrase, “ The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ,”’ it has been suggested by a very 
competent critic that the word ‘beginning’ did not form 
part of the original text of the Gospel ;* and, if it did, the 
phrase ‘ beginning of the Gospel’ may in this context easily 
mean the beginning of the public ministry. The passage 
(iii. 21-35) cited by Professor Gardner as one ‘ which cannot 
be reconciled with belief in a supernatural birth’ will not 
bear what is thus put upon it. The words ‘ His friends’ (of 
map avtov) in verse 21 may or may not include His mother. 
That they do so is perhaps made likely by the explicit men- 
tion of ‘His mother and His brethren’ in verse 31. If she 
is so included, Professor Gardner’s inference by no means 
follows. To be able to contend that, if the mother of our 
Lord knew that He was miraculously born or even that He 
was the Son of God and Himself personally God, it would 
be impossible for her to be perplexed by any of His human 
actions and words is to have little insight into character and 

1 There is a very interesting note bearing on the subject of the enrol- 
ments in Grenfell and Hunt, Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part ii. pp. 
207-14. 

F elie The Apostles Creed: its Relation to Primitive Christianity, 
. 48. 
4 In Dr. Swete's Gosfel according to St. Mark, p. 1, he regards it as 


possible that the suggestion of Dr. Nestle in the Exfositor for December 
1894 may be correct. 
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little sympathy with the profound and most painful wavs in 
which the very fact of our Lord being what Christians believe 
Him to be must have formed part of the trials which befell 
the Blessed Virgin because she was the mother of Him who 
is God. 

Professor Gardner’s arguments from the Fourth Gospel 
and the Epistles of St. Paul are pervaded by an assumption 
which vitiates the whole of what he says. The contrast 
which both writers draw between the flesh and the spirit has 
no real bearing on the subject. So far as it is an argument at 
all against the birth of our Lord having been from a virgin, 
it is an argument also against His possession of true human 
flesh and blood. If the teaching of St. John and St. Paul 
makes it abundantly clear that they both believed in the 
reality of the human body of Christ, it follows that no infer- 
ence can be rightly drawn from what they say about the flesh 
and the spirit which may be used to support that they either 
had not heard of or had rejected the belief in the virgin- 
birth, 

What is said in addition about St. John by himself is 
altogether mistaken. It is not the case that ‘the Logos 
doctrine of the Fourth Evangelist is clearly meant as an 
alternative for the miraculous birth.’ On the other hand, the 
‘Logos doctrine, which implies the personal deity of our 
Lord,' not unnaturally suggests that there may have been 
something out of the ordinary course of nature in His 
entrance into human life. Apart from this particular point, 
we may again quote a clear statement by Dr. Swete: 


‘The plan of the Fourth Gospel equally [#e. with the Gospel 
according to St. Mark] excludes a reference to the manner of our 
Lord’s entrance into the world, although the prominence given by St. 
John to the mother of the Lord is favourable to the hypothesis that 
the Evangelist was not ignorant of her peculiar privilege.’ ? 


And, to refer to another writer, the weak point in whose 
writings may perhaps be a too great deference to modern 


criticism and modern thought, Canon Gore has said with 
_ great justice : 


‘It would have been impossible for St. John, consisteitly with 
the main purpose of his Gospel, to have recorded the virgin-birth, 
for his Gospel is, before all else, a personal testimony. It i:, the old 
man’s witness to what he saw and heard when he was young, and had 


' See Westcott on St. John i. 14. The Bishop of Durham thinks, 
further, that ‘the fact of the miraculous conception, though not stated, is 
necessarily implied by the Evangelist’ (zézd.) 

* Swete, of. cit. p. 48. 
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vs in brooded and meditated upon through his long life. This witness he 
lieve now leaves on record, at the earnest request of those about him, and 
efell for the necessities of the Church. Such a Gospel must have begun 
wien where personal experience began.’ ! 

As to St. Paul, Professor Gardner uses three points. The 
spel first is his silence. The second is his teaching that ‘Jesus 
tion was the son of God according to the spirit, but according to 
trast the flesh the son of David.’ The third is the strong contrast 
t has between the spirit and the flesh. With the last point we have 
nt at already dealt. As to the first two, the right comment has 
rgin, been so admirably put by Dr. Swete in his book The Apostles’ 
man Creed: its Relation to Primitive Christianity, that we must 
Paul venture to quote once again from that very useful work a 
. the passage in which the learned author has answered Professor 
nfer- Gardner by anticipation. Dr. Swete says: 
flesh ‘It is obviously unsafe to argue from St. Paul’s silence, when he 
ither is equally silent on many other matters which certainly formed part 
rgin- of the Apostolic teaching. The purpose of his Epistles is to teach 

the religion and the ethics of the Faith, not to restate its historical 

lf is basis ; the latter was the work of a catechist, rather than of an Apostle 
Ogos who had received a special mission of another kind. It would have 
Ss an been a departure from St. Paul’s plan, if he had directly referred to 
|. the the fact of the conception. But there are portions of his teaching 
, haa where the event may well have been in the background of his thought, 
b as when he speaks of our Lord as “the heavenly man,” insists on His 
His absolute sinlessness, and describes Him as “ made of a woman” in 


: a context where it would have been at least as natural to represent 
oint, Him as the son of Joseph had he believed Him to be such. On the 
| other hand, no adverse conclusion can fairly be drawn from Romans 


sospel i. 3, “made of the seed of David according to the flesh,” as if the 
ta words asserted the paternity of Joseph. Ignatius more than once 
by St. combines in the same sentence the Davidic descent with the virgin- 
. ‘that birth,’ ? 

We have now gone through in detail the so-called critical 
cia arguments by which Professor Gardner has attempted to show 
sina the untrustworthy character of the Gospel accounts of the 

with birth of our Lord. We have three other comments to make. 
In the first place, when it is contended that the story of the 

‘ virgin-birth was invented in order that it might be claimed 

y with that prophecy had been fulfilled, to give even a prima facie 
birth, plausibility to the argument it must be shown that the Jews 
- at the time of our Lord’s coming understood the prophecies 
ne of the Messiah to include His birth from a virgin. We believe 

“7 2 1 Gore, Dissertations on Sudjects connected with the Incarnation, p. 10. 


2 Swete, of. cit. pp. 54-5. The passages in St. Ignatius referred to are 
Ad Eph. 18; Ad Trall.9; Ad Smyrn. . 
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there is no ground whatever for thinking that they then so 
interpreted the Old Testament. Secondly, the theory of the 
invention of the virgin-birth by Jews naturally postulates a 
Jewish belief in the honour of virginity of which we do not 
think there is any trace. Thirdly, apart from the fact of the 
virgin-birth of our Lord being believed by St. Paul, it is diffi- 
cult to account in a Jew for the view of virginity which his 
teaching contains.! 

We must not linger long over Professor Gardner’s treat- 
ment of the resurrection of our Lord. He mentions the 
difficulty of reconciling the different accounts of the resurrec- 
tion found in the New Testament with one another, and 
attempts to discredit the witness of St. Paul. The real reason 
for his rejection of the resurrection is evidently the miracle 
involved in it. It is noticeable that he thinks the tomb of our 
Lord was found to be empty. After mentioning various ways 
in which this may be accounted for, he writes : 


‘In my opinion the empty grave offers us a problem which 
objective history can never solve’ (p. 258). 


We prefer to say that the problem of the empty grave is 
solved by the fact of the resurrection. 

After explaining away the other miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, Professor Gardner deals at some length with 
those of our Lord’s ministry. The great majority of these, 
he says, are works of healing, and, as such, might be the 
result of moral influence. The accounts of the healing of 
diseases ‘ little related to the nerves’ may be due to ‘ inaccu- 
rate’ ‘narrative’ or to the ‘power of mind and will over the 
bodies of men’ being ‘greater than we are at present disposed 
to think.’ In the cases of ‘demoniac possession’ ‘it is pro- 
bable that Jesus accepted the hypothesis as easily as He 
accepted the hypothesis that the sun moves round the earth.’ 
The miracles recorded in the Fourth Gospel may be 
‘eliminated,’ because to the writer of that book the value of 
facts was simply their doctrinal utility. The ‘miracles of our 
Lord’s childhood and youth’ may be ‘set aside’ because ‘ the 
only part of the life recorded by the synoptists which can 
fairly claim a historical character begins with the calling of 
Peter and ends with the crucifixion. The only ‘ miracles 
properly so called’ in St. Mark’s Gospel are ‘the stilling of a 
tempest,’ ‘the walking on the sea,’ ‘ the feeding of multitudes, 


1 The consideration of 1 Corinthians vii., especially verses 1 and 7, 
does not support the opinion that St. Paul’s only reason for commending 
the unmarried state was its practical utility. 
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n so and ‘the cursing of the fig-tree, with its result. These may 
f the be accounted for as ‘a somewhat distorted account of things 
tes a which really took place,’ or as due to confusion between 
» not ‘ visions’ and ‘ waking realities, or as the result of taking ‘ for 
' the literal fact stories told as parables.’ The additional miracles 
diffi- recorded by St. Matthew and St. Luke are similarly treated. 
1 his The testimony for the Transfiguration is ‘singularly un- 
satisfactory,’ since the Apostles were ‘heavy with sleep’ and 
reat- St. Peter was ‘dazed in mind.’ ‘Ifthe testimony were ample, 
; the all that it could prove would be a vision.’ Thus the ministry 
rrec- of our Lord is wholly deprived of its miraculous character 
and (pp. 224-33). 
ason We have no hesitation in describing this treatment of our 
‘acle Lord’s miracles as uncritical. The rejection of them may be 
f our seen to be based, not upon any evidence, but on a@ prior 
vays assumptions. Professor Gardner’s method is not a critical 
examination of the Gospels but a testing of the Gospel 
thich histories by postulates which his own mind has formed. 


This arbitrary way of treating the Gospels extends beyond 
the miracles. Our space allows us to give only two instances. 


balled The words ‘ The brother shall deliver up the brother to death, 
and the father the child,’ and the rest of the passage in St. 
3 the Matthew x. 16-24, cannot have been spoken by our Lord, be- 
with cause it ‘ belongs to a time of bitter persecution’ and ‘in the 
eae, life of Jesus there was no persecution, no betrayal to death 
the of one disciple by another’ (p. 150). The promise ‘Upon 
g of this rock I will build my Church’ is set aside because it occurs 
cous ‘in a context which certainly belongs to a time long after the 
the crucifixion’ (p. 484). The first of these instances assumes 
sed that our Lord was incapable, not only of Divine foreknow< 
— ledge, or supernatural human prophecy, but also of natural 
He anticipation. The second instance isa practical denial of the 
rth. possibility of our Lord foretelling His passion, death, and 
be resurrection. Again, this is not criticism, it is @ priore 
2 of assumption. 
our We have taken, as we promised, instances of Professor 
‘the Gardner’s critical methods which are representative of his 
— general position. The consideration of them bears out our 
y of contention that it is untrue to say that ‘the progress of 
cles criticism has infinitely weakened the evidence which exists in’ 
of a ‘favour’ of ‘miracles properly so called.’ 
les, We do not say there are no difficulties in the Gospels. 


There are very many. The truthfulness of a history which 
presented no difficulties might well be suspected. Wedo not 
say that the details of the ‘Synoptic problem’ have approached 


id 7, 
ding 
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solution. It will probably be work enough for our own 
generation to tabulate the evidence. We do not say that the 
right interpretation of every sentence in the New Testamént 
is clear. If it was so simple as to make this possible, its value 
could hardly be so great as Christians suppose. But we do 
say that the presentation of the life of our Lord which the 
Gospels give is a true presentation, that the account of the 
facts of His life is one which we can trust, and that, alike 
where we have His actual words and where we have an 
inspired summary of His teaching,' we possess the record in 
such a form as is best suited for human needs. There is a 
true harmony between the Synoptists and the Fourth Gospel. 
The Christ of St. Mark, perfectly human as He is, is Divine 
also. To quote from a work by Dr. Swete even more 
valuable than his book The Apostles’ Creed to which we have 
referred so often: 


‘ He claims an authority in the sphere of man’s relations to God 
which is co-extensive with the present order (ii. 10, 28) ; He knows 
precisely what is passing in men’s minds and hearts, and the circum- 
stances of their lives (1i. 5, 8, viii. 17, ix. 3 sg.,? xii. 15, 44); He 
foresees and foretells the tuture, whether His own (vili. 31, 38) or 
that of individual men (x. 39, xiv. 27) and communities (xiii. 1 sg.) ; 
in the most trying situations He manifests absolute wisdom and self- 
adaptation ; even in His death He extorts from a Roman centurion 
the acknowledgment that He was a supernatural person (xv. 39). 
The centurion’s words express the conviction with which the student 
of St. Mark rises from his examination of the Gospel: ‘ Truly this 
man was Son of God.” But for those who have before them the 
whole record of that supreme human life they bear a meaning of 
which the Roman could not have dreamt ; we realize that the Son- 
ship of Jesus was unique and essential. It was not a servant who was 
sent in the last resort to receive the fruits of the Divine Vineyard, but 
the only Son, who is the Heir of God’ (xii. 2-7). 


The Christ of St. John is perfectly human as well as truly 
divine. The discourses of the Fourth Gospel reveal the 
mind which the events in the Synoptical Gospels demand. If 


1 In an interesting letter on this subject Cardinal Newman wrote in 
1878, ‘Every clause of our Lord’s speeches in St, John may be in St. 
John’s Greek, yet every clause may contain the matter which our Lord 
spoke in Aramaic. Again, St. John might and did select or condense 
(as being inspired for that purpose) the matter of our Lord’s discourses, 
as that with Nicodemus, and thereby the wording might be St. John’s, 
though the matter might still be our Lord’s.’ See Plummer, Gospel 
according to St. John in the Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools, 
Pp. 100. ‘ 


* ix, 3’ in this quotation is probably a slip for ‘ix. 33, 


3 Swete, Zhe Gospel according to St. Mark, p. \xxxviii. 
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there is such difficulty in ascertaining the exact relation of 
the Fourth Gospel to the other three as may reasonably be 
expected in independent works by different writers, there is 
a true harmony between the varying presentations of Christ 
which, to many thoughtful men, will afford a more satisfactory 
indication that all four Gospels are reliable histories than 
would be supplied by any exact verbal agreement. There is 
a true harmony, again, between the Gospels and the Epistles 
of St. Paul. Both alike present our Lord as perfectly Man 
and as truly God ; both take the same general view of human 
life ; the doctrines implied in the teaching of both are con- 
sistent. The representation of our Lord in the Acts of the 
Apostles is harmonious with that in the Gospels and the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Further, the Christian Church, with her 
traditional theology and system, exhibits doctrine and practice 
the origin of which is rationally explained by the facts and 
teaching of the New Testament. Even apart from any claim 
for the inspiration of the Bible or the divine guidance of the 
Church, it may reasonably be urged that this harmony of the 
different parts of the New Testament with one another and 
of the teaching of the Christian society with them is a very 
convincing sign of the truth of the historical Christian 
religion. 

It has been said that all error is a perversion of truth and 
that false ideas are a nemesis for the rejection of true ideas. 
Professor Gardner’s theory of areligion based upon experience 
appears to be a perversion of the truth of the value of the 
collective voice of universal Christendom. In drawing out 
his theory he ranks the individual too high and, in spite of 
what is said of a different tendency in chapter xxxix., pays 
too little regard to general thought. Where he allows for 
corporate action and belief, the society he has in view is of 
men generally, not specially of Christians. The experience 
upon which he relies is that of a human growth, with an 
indefinite divine influence, instead of the guidance and voice 
of God the Holy Ghost. 

Thus the fundamental fault of Exploratio Evangelica is 
the attempt to find a human basis for religion instead of one 
which is divine. It is this which runs through the treatment 
of the many subjects with which the book deals. This places 
the author in a wrong attitude towards Jewish history and 
the revelation contained in the Old Testament. This makes 
him disregard the possibility of prophecy and reject the 
miraculous. Because of this he views the entrance of our 
Lord into human life from a wrong standpoint. Because of 
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this he makes the mistakes about the nature and value of 
human experience to which we have just referred. 

There is a human. element in the Holy Scriptures. To 
concentrate attention on the human element and forget or 
ignore that which is divine is to take one part of a problem 
and imagine that the problem can be solved without any 
regard to another part integrally connected with it. 

There is human nature which has been united to the 
Person of our Lord. To examine the manhood and dis- 
regard the fact that it is the manhood of one who is per- 
sonally God is to acquiesce in a maimed investigation which 
can afford no hope for the discovery of truth. 

There is the human side of the Christian Church. To 
dwell simply on that which is human in the Church, still 
more to look at what is human as it is among men generally, 
is to consider in isolation facts which can only be rightly 
understood in connexion with other facts. 

It is this mutilated method of inquiry which vitiates 
Professor Gardner’s book and makes it an unscientific in- 
vestigation. 

We recognize very fully the ability which the book dis- 
plays, the earnest spirit which the author manifests, and his 
evident desire to find a rational basis for belief. It is not 
perhaps altogether loss that he has plainly expressed un- 
pleasant views which many are content to hide in their minds, 
and has shown the real tendencies of lines of thought some 
advocates of which would shrink from the conclusions which 
he has reached. Yet in summing up our judgment, we must 
pronounce the book a failure. It is based to a very large 
extent, as we have already briefly mentioned, on the dualistic 
Kantian philosophy, which is surely doomed. The author is 
fundamentally wrong, as we have spent some time in trying 
to show, as to the need of facts in theology, the place of the 
New Testament in the Christian system, and the critical 
methods adopted. His view of religion is, we are firmly 
convinced, practically useless. It may in some measure avail 
subjectively for a select intellectual few, while what is needed, 
and what orthodox Christianity supplies, is a religion for 
mankind. For any person at all, the substitution of it for the 
Catholic faith must mean serious loss in the trials of ordinary 
life, in times of temptation, and in the hour of death. For it 
blots out all which is most practically helpful to Christian souls. 
To give one illustration : those who accept it must remove from 
their prayers all which corresponds to two clauses of the 
Litany : 
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‘ By the mystery of Thy holy Incarnation ; by Thy holy Nativity 
and Circumcision ; by Thy Baptism, Fasting, and Temptation, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 

‘By Thine Agony and bloody Sweat ; by Thy Cross and Passion ; 
by Thy precious Death and Burial; by Thy glorious Resurrection 
and Ascension ; and by the coming of the Holy Ghost, 

Good Lord, deliver us.’ 


We do not doubt Professor Gardner’s sincerity when he 
says he has not written for those who are still content with 
traditional Christianity, but only for those ‘who regard 
dogmatic religion in our days as in an unsafe condition’ 
(p. 10). Asa matter of fact, he cannot so limit the influence 
of his book ; and our wish for him can only be that, while he 
retains his present opinions on religious matters, he may in 
the future confine his writings to those other subjects with 
which he is eminently qualified to deal and in which he has 
already done most useful work.! 





ArT. IV.—CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 





Christian Mysticism. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By 
W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, 


Oxford. (London, 1899.) 


WE feel inclined to rank this volume of the Bampton Lectures 
for the year 1899 with Dill’s work on Roman Society in the 
Last Century of the Western Empire, as forming together two 
of the most valuable books published during the last twelve 
months. They differ, of course, widely in their subject- 
matter and their aim: but they have this in common—the one 
in the region of Philosophy, the other in that of History— 
that they are both thorough. They each of them give us the 
genuine satisfaction which arises from the study of a well- 
thought out and well-executed piece of work. 

Mr. Inge’s volume is a fascinating one for more than one 
reason. It combines a complete survey and full exposition 
of some of the oldest efforts of thought employed upon one 
of the deepest subjects that can exercise the human mind, 
with illustrations drawn from sources as modern as poets and 
prose writers living within our own memory. It brings out, 


1 It was rather a shock to us to find, in a generally accurate book, a 
well-known quotation from Ovid, Jet. vii. 20-1, ascribed to Horace: see 


p. 18. 
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on the one hand, the centrifugal tendency of the mind to 
wander away into labyrinths of its own devising, and, on the 
other, that centripetal attraction which the knowledge and 
the love of God from age to age exert upon the nature of 
man. The volume is further interesting as having been 
delivered by one who was in the first instance a Cambridge 
man, before an Oxford audience. Not that this is by any 
means the first instance of this occurring. In the present 
writer we have a typical representative of the purest and 
ripest scholarship of Cambridge, and at the same time one 
who has evidently steeped himself in the study of Oxford’s 
favourite authors—of Plato and the Neoplatonists, of Devo- 
tional and Medieval Mysticism, as well as of the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists of later times. The treatment of 
this arduous subject could therefore hardly have fallen into 
better hands ; for in spite of the modest disclaimer in the 
Preface, p. viii, he evidently comes thoroughly well equipped 
to his task. And further, there is an experiential value 
attaching to these Lectures, for he tells us that until he began 
to prepare them, about a year and a half before they were 
delivered, his study of the mystical writers had been directed 
solely to his own intellectual and spiritual needs. He was 
attracted to them in the hope of finding in their writings a 
philosophy and a rule of life which would satisfy his mind 
and conscience, and in that hope he was not disappointed. 

We repeat that these Lectures—though not the lightest of 
reading—form a fascinating work. At first sight it might 
seem hardly to be the word to describe what is for some 
two-thirds of them made up of abstruse and metaphysical 
disquisition. They call for close attention no doubt from 
their readers, but they reward it when given. What Quin- 
tilian' says of Grammar is true of the study of Mysticism. 
To those who loiter on the threshold of the volume or give 
it only a cursory glance or superficial perusal, it will present 
thorny encumbrances and obstacles, but not so to those who 
bend themselves to a sympathetic and appreciative examina- 
tion of its contents. 

The scope of the work is described in the following 
passage : 


‘The aim which I have set before myself is to give a clear 
presentation of an important type of Christian life and thought, in 
the hope that it may suggest to us a way towards the solution of 
some difficulties which at present agitate and divide us. ‘The path 


1 ‘Non obstant he discipline per eas euntibus sed circa illas her- 
entibus,’ Zwstzt. Orat. 1. 7. 
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is beset with pitfalls on either side, as will be abundantly clear when 
we consider the startling expressions which Mysticism has often 
found for itself. But though I have not attempted to give even an 
outline of the history of Mysticism, I feel that the best and safest 
way of studying this or any type of religion is to consider it in the 
light of its historical development, and of the forms which it has 
actually assumed. And so I have tried to set these Lectures in a 
historical framework, and, in choosing prominent figures as repre- 
sentatives of the chief kinds of Mysticism, to observe, so far as 
possible, the chronological order’ (p. 80). 


The subject is thus brought under the first of the purposes 
for which the Bampton Lectureship was founded, to confirm 
and strengthen the Christian Faith. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that there is no synopsis of the contents, and 
nothing beyond the titles of each Lecture to guide the reader 
along his path. The absence, however, of any such summary 
is but little felt in the smoothness of the channel along which 
the discussion flows on easily from point to point, while the 
style and arrangement are so lucid that the thoughtful reader 
will easily construct as he goes on an analysis for himself. 

The book is furnished with a good general Index, and it 
concludes with four valuable Appendices, the first of which 
in fourteen pages comprises a rich mine of study in a collec- 
tion and criticism of no less than twenty-six definitions ! of 
Mysticism. 

Nor must we omit to mention with admiration the highly 
apposite and felicitous mottoes in prose and poetry prefixed 
to each of the eight Lectures. 

Perhaps the old Aristotelian method is not a bad one of 
approaching the question of Christian Mysticism, the method 
of aopiat: 2.e. of confronting difficulties and objections, and 
forcing a way through them to a solid and definite conclusion. 
For it must be admitted zz /:mzne that the subject carries 
with it something that inevitably provokes criticism and 
hostility. What, then, are the chief of the antipathies which 
the word Mysticism arouses, than which ‘no word in our 
language’ (to quote the opening sentence of the Lectures)— 
‘not even Socialism—has been employed more loosely’? 
They would seem to be mainly the following : 

(a) It is opposed to reason ; 

(4) It is impractical ; 

(c) It is pantheistic ; 

(Z) It is vague ; 

(e) It is morbid. 


1 We would notice particularly Mr. Inge’s thoughtful remarks on that 
by Professor Seth. 
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Without giving here a minute and full answer to each of 
these objections, on which something will be said later on, 
and all of which are faced and abundantly dealt with in the 
body of the work, it will be sufficient to remark briefly on 
(a), that it is obvious that all depends on what is included in 
reason. As Mr. Inge says: 


‘A revelation absolutely transcending reason is an absurdity : no 
such revelation could ever be made . . . what we can and must 
transcend, if we would make any progress in Divine knowledge, is 
not reason, but that shallow rationalism which regards the data on 
which we can reason as a fixed quantity, known to all, and which 
bases itself on a formal logic, utterly unsuited to a spiritual view of 
things’ (p. 20). 


Again, ‘ Reason is, or should be, the logic of our entire 
personality, and if Reason is so defined, it does not come 
into conflict with Mysticism’ (p. 341). And so he cleverly 
inverts Harnack’s dictum that ‘ Mysticism is nothing else than 
rationalism applied to a sphere above reason,’ whereas he 
would have done better to say that it is ‘reason applied to a 
sphere above rationalism ’ (p. 21). 

(6) This charge is rebutted in the following words of the 
Preface, p. xi: 


‘A very short study would be sufficient to dispel some of the 
prejudices which still hang round the name of Mysticism: e.g. that 
its professors are unpractical dreamers, and that this type of religion 
is antagonistic to the English mind. As a matter of fact, all the 
great mystics have been energetic and influential, and their business 
capacity is specially noted in a curiously large number of cases. 
For instance, Plotinus was often in request as a guardian and 
trustee ; St. Bernard showed great gifts as an organiser ; St. Teresa, 
as a founder of convents and administrator, gave evidence of extra- 
ordinary practical ability; even St. Juan of the Cross displayed 
the same qualities; John Smith was an excellent bursar of his 
college ; Fénelon ruled his diocese extremely well ; and Madame 
Guyon surprised those who had dealings with her by her great 
aptitude for affairs. Henry More was offered posts of high responsi- 
bility and dignity, but declined them. The mystic is not, as a rule, 
ambitious, but I do not think he often shows incapacity for practical 
life, if he consents to mingle in it.’ 


To which we may add the remark of Ewald, that ‘the true 
mystic never withdraws himself wilfully from the business of 
life, no, not even from the smallest business’ (p. 10). 

(c) This indictment cannot be dismissed in a few sen- 
tences ; for it is one that has to be again and again met, and 
its refutation has to be sought from the very viscera of these 
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Lectures. We may ‘delen guiteabeie to the washaien of the 
teachings of the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, in the 
third, and of Scotus Erigena and Eckhart in the fourth 
Lecture, three writers specially selected for discussion on this 
topic ; to the extract from Lasson on p. 343, and to the care- 
fully worded peroration of the third Lecture : 


‘We need not quarrel with those who have said that speculative 
Mysticism is the Christian form of Pantheism. For there is much 
truth in Amiel’s dictum, that “ Christianity, if it is to triumph over 
Pantheism, must absorb it.” ‘Those are no true friends to the cause 
of religion who would base it entirely upon dogmatic supernaturalism. 
The passion for facts which are objective, isolated, and past, often 
prevents us from seeing facts which are eternal and spiritual. We 
cry “Lo here” and “ Lo there,” and forget that the kingdom of God 
is within us and amongst us. The great service rendered by the 
speculative mystics to the Christian Church lies in their recognition 
of those truths which Pantheism grasps only to destroy.’ 














































































































(2) The charge brought against Mysticism that it is vague 
and fantastic is well met by some words of Lasson : 


‘Nothing can be more perverse than to accuse Mysticism of 
vagueness, Its danger is rather an overvaluing of reason and know- 
ledge. . . . Religion is a relation of person to person, a life, which 
in its form is an analogy to the earthly, while its content is pure rela- 
tion to the eternal. Dogmatic is the skeleton, Mysticism the life- 
blood, of the Christian body’ (p. 343). 


To which may be added what Mr. Inge says in drawing out 
the sense of a passage in St. Augustine’s Confessions, that 
‘true reality is something higher than an abstract spirituality.’ 

Lastly, with regard to (e), those who, like Nordau, regard 
Mysticism as morbid, have in their minds something different 
from the subject of these Lectures. They are not attacking 
religious Mysticism ‘so much as that unwholesome develop- 
ment of symbolic “science, falsely so called,” which has 
usurped the name in modern France’ (p. 344). ‘The Ger- 
mans have two words for what we call Mysticism, Wystik 
and Mysticismus, the latter being generally dyslogistic’ 
(ze. used in a disparaging sense) (2bzd.). What this is will be 
made clearer as we proceed with our subject. 

The ground is cleared in the first Lecture by delineating 
the general characteristics of Mysticism. With regard to the 
derivation of the word Mystic, it is traced either to the Greek 
mysteries—on which there is a special Appendix (yvorns, 
pvw)—one who is being initiated, and so signifies the closed 
mouth, or it is referred to the closed eye of rapt contempla- 


tion, which was the accepted view of the later Neoplatonism. 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. XCVIII. Z 
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‘Mysticism has its origin in that which is the raw material of all 
religion, and perhaps of all philosophy and art as well, namely, that 
dim consciousness of the deyond, which is part of our nature as 
human beings. . . . Religious Mysticism may be defined as the 
attempt to realize the presence of the living God in the soul and in 
nature, or, more generally, as the attempt to realize, in thought and 
Seeling, the immanence of the temporal in the eternal, and of the eternal 
in the temporal’ (p. 5). 


But the consciousness of the beyond being itself formless, 
requires symbols, and as these tend to petrify or evaporate, 
and so to lose their religious content, a revival of spirituality 
in the midst of formalism or unbelief becomes necessary. 


‘This is the historical function of Mysticism—it appears as an 
independent active principle, the spirit of reformations and revivals. 
But since every active principle must find for itself appropriate in- 
struments, Mysticism has developed a speculative and practical 
system of its own. As Goethe says, it is “ the scholastic of the heart, 
the dialectic of the feelings.” In this way it becomes possible to 
consider it as a type of religion’ (p. 5). 


As such it seems to rest on four main propositions: (1) The 
soul can see and perceive. (2) Since we can only know what 
is akin to ourselves, man, in order to know God, must be a 
partaker' of the Divine nature. (3) ‘Without holiness no 
man may see the Lord,’ or expressed positively, ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ (4) ‘ Our guide 
on the upward path, the true hierophant of the mysteries of God, 
zs love’ (p. 8). 

What then, we next ask, are the steps by which, in this 
opoiwors Oem Kata 7ro Suvardy* the mystic will mount up ? 
They are three. 

I. There is the purgatzve life, the result of contrition, con- 
fession, and hearty amendment. And here we notice two 
points: one, that at this stage the civic and social virtues are 
included, which are needed by all, and teach us the meaning 
of order and limitation (rd£vs and wépas), qualities inherent in 
the Divine nature ; an important point, as guarding against 
that constantly recurring error of Mysticism which calls God 
Infinite and thinks of Him as /ndefinite. The other is self- 
discipline ; on which arises the question whether asceticism 
is to be regarded as an integral part of the upward path. 
Mr. Inge answers decisively that ‘there is nothing in the 
system itself to encourage men to maltreat their bodies. 
“ We are'to kill our passions,” says Tauler, “ not our flesh and 


1 Cf. 2 Peter, i. 4, Oetas xowwvoi diceas. 
2 Plato, Theetetus, xxv. 176 B. 
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blood.” Mysticism enjoins a dying life, not a living death’ 
(p. 11). 

II. Next comes the z//uminative life, which differs from 
the purgative, not in having discarded good works, but in 
having come to perform them willingly—almost sponta- 
neously. 

III. There is the umztzve or contemplative \ife, in which 
man beholds God face to face, and is joined to Him. These 
three stages in the scala perfectionis recur again and again in 
the writings of the principal mystics. Closely allied to them 
is the consideration of the means whereby this union is 
manifested, and this leads to the question of ecstatic reve- 
lations, trances, or visions, which are distinguished from 
dreaming, from hallucinations and from poetic inspiration. 

This ecstatic state begins when thought ceases, fo our 
consciousness, to proceed from ourselves. Of its existence 
there is no doubt, and it is illustrated by Wordsworth’s well- 
known lines on Tintern Abbey, by the case of Moses, of 
Isaiah, of St. Peter and of St. Paul. The trance preceding 
his conversion St. Paul regarded as special, ranking with the 
other Christophanies granted to apostles and ‘brethren,’ and 
of a different kind from such visions as might be seen by 
any Christian (p. 63). The curious waking trance which 
Tennyson! described himself to have often experienced is 
also adduced as an instance. 

The whole subject is interesting, but too large to be dwelt 
upon fully. The present seems, however, the best place to 
summarize its connexion with religious Mysticism. In the 
early Church visions played an important vé/e ; they nearly 
died-out among the laity, but continued to live on among the 
clergy and the monks, while even among the laity there were 
again and again sporadic outbreaks of them.? In St. Augus- 
tine other passages on the subject occur besides that quoted 
by Mr. Inge as to their being granted by the mediation of 
angels ; eg. in Dzalogus Questionum, No. xiii. he distin- 
guishes three kinds: bodily, spiritual, and intellectual. The 
first cannot take place without the second, but the second 
can dispense with the first. The third is the highest kind, 
and requires neither of the two others. By it we see God. 
By it St. Paul was carried up into the third Heaven. The 


1 Life, i. 320. 

* See Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. i. note on p. 53, where he 
refers to striking passages in writers of the first three centuries, Ignatius, 
Tertullian, Origen and Cyprian. Arnobius, he remarks, was ostensibly 
led to Christianity by a dream. 
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rapturous visions of Heinrich Suso' in the thirteenth, of 
Juliana of Norwich in the fourteenth, Walter Hylton in the 
fifteenth, and St. Teresa in the following century, are related 
at some length in the fifth and seventh Lectures, and con- 
stitute one of the most interesting portions of this volume. 
Suso, as well as St. Teresa, remarks on these ecstasies that 
only they who have experienced them can understand them ; 
while a sentence of the Spanish nun, ‘His sacred humanity 
was completely manifested to me as it is painted after the 
Resurrection,’ is interesting as suggesting that sacred pictures 
lovingly gazed on may have been the source of some of 
Teresa’s visions. On the other hand, St. Juan of the Cross, 
the greatest of St. Teresa’s disciples, and Miguel de Molinos, 
the Spanish Quietist, unite in disparaging visions. With the 
former they are at best ‘childish toys’; with the latter they 
are often ‘ snares of the devil.’ 

The general conclusion at which Mr. Inge arrives on this 
whole subject of visions is temperately and cautiously worded. 
He regards them as neither more nor less ‘supernatural ’ 
than other mental phenomena. Psychology and medical 
science may some day throw light upon them. Many are 
certainly pathological ; about others we may feel doubts, but 
some have every right to be considered as real irradiations of 
the soul from the light that ‘ for ever shines,’ real notes of the 
harmony that‘ is in immortal souls.’ But ‘the mystic as 
such is not a visionary ’ (pp. 16-19). 

If we ask, in the next place, on what grounds it is held 
that there is such a thing as Speculative Mysticism, while it 
is admitted that many of the medieval mystics were devoid 
ofall taste for philosophy, and that, accepting what the Church 
taught, they simply studied how to perfect the spiritual life, 
it was different with the leaders, and so far as they combated 
Materialism and Scepticism we may speak of a Philosophy 
of Mysticism. 

Its main characteristic positions are these. The real 
world is spiritual ; it is above space and time. 


‘The world as it is, is as God sees it, not as we see it. Our 
vision is distorted, not so much by the limitations of finitude, as by 
sin and ignorance. The more we can raise ourselves in the scale of 
being, the more will our ideas about God and the world correspond 
to the reality. . . . The ideal not only ought to be, but s the real’ 


(pp. 24-5). 


1 Heinrich von Berg, better known by his mother’s name, Suess, 
Latinized Suso, born in the year 1300 at Ueberlingen, near Constance. 
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But if so, the inevitable question arises as to the origin of 
Evil. If it had a substantial existence apart from God the 
mystic drifted at once into the Dualism of the Manichees. If 
it was derived from God, how is God good? The view that 
prevailed with these writers was that Evil had no substance. 
It is disintegration. It can only appear in conjunction with 
some low degree of goodness ; as Plotinus said, ‘ Vice at its 
worst is still human, being mixed with something opposite to 
itself’ (p. 96). Speaking generally, the mysticists, especially 
the later ones, were optimists. 

The universe being the thought and will of God, expressed 
under the forms of time and space, and everything, therefore, 
in it reflecting His nature, how do we learn most of that 
nature? Is it by close, reverent observation of the world 
around us, including our fellow-men; or are we to do as 
Richard of St. Victor advised, ‘If thou wishest to search out 
the deep things of God, search out the depths of thine own 
spirit’ ? 

Mr. Inge remarks well on the two classes into which 
Mysticism thus became divided : 


‘ The truth is that there are two movements—a systole and diastole 
of the spiritual life—an expansion and a concentration. The 
tendency has generally been to emphasize one at the expense of the 
other ; but they must work together, for each is helpless without the 
other. . . . Nature is dumb, our own hearts are dumb until they are 
allowed to speak to each other. ‘Then both will speak to us of God’ 
(p. 28). 

The opening Lecture concludes with a statement in out- 
line of two other great questions—the immanence of God in 
nature, and the relation of human personality to Divine. 
These subjects are of the deepest import, for they involve 
human responsibility. Mr. Inge here has some weighty re- 
flections, and must be allowed to speak at length in his own 
words : 


‘If the Son of God is regarded as an all-embracing and all- 
pervading cosmic principle, the ‘ mystic union” of the believer with 
Christ becomes something much closer than an ethical harmony of 
two mutually exclusive wills. The question which exercises the 
mystics is not whether such a thing as fusion of personalities is 
possible, but whether, when the soul has attained union with its 
Lord, it is any longer conscious of a life distinct from that of the 
Word. We shall find that some of the best mystics went astray on 
this point. They teach a real sudstitution of the Divine for human 
nature, thus depersonalizing man, and running into great danger of a 
perilous arrogance. . . . But it is possible to save personality without 
regarding the human spirit as a monad, independent and sharply 
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separated from other spirits. Distinction, not separation, is the mark 
of personality ; but it is separation, not distinction, that forbids 
union. The error, according to the mystic’s psychology, is in 
regarding consciousness of self as the measure of personality. .. . 
So far is it from being true that the self of our immediate con- 
sciousness is our true personality, that we can only attain personality, 
as spiritual and rational beings, by passing beyond the limits which 
mark us off as separate individuals. Separate individuality, we may 
say, is the bar which prevents us from realizing our true privileges as 
persons. And so the mystic interprets very literally that maxim of 
our Lord, in which many have found the fundamental secret of 
Christianity: ‘ He that will save his life—his soul, his personality— 
shall lose it ; and he that will lose his life for My sake shall find it.” 
The false self must die—-nay, must “die daily,” for the process is 
gradual, and there is no limit to it. It is a process of infinite 
expansion—of realizing new correspondences, new sympathies and 
affinities with the not-ourselves, which affinities condition, and in 
conditioning constitute, our true life as persons. The paradox is 
offensive only to formal logic. Asa matter of experience, no one, I 
imagine, would maintain that the man who has practically realized, 
to the fullest possible extent, the common life which he draws from 
his Creator, and shares with all other created beings—so realized it, I 
mean, as to draw from that consciousness all the influences which 
can play upon him from outside—has thereby dissipated and lost his 
personality, and become less of a person than another who has built 
a wall round his individuality, and lived, as Plato says, the life of a 
shell-fish’ (pp. 29-31). 


The paradox is met in other ways—by analysing con- 
science exhaustively, till we find in it ‘the motions of the 
universal Reason which strives to convert the human organism 
into an organ of itself’ (p. 33), by developing the old idea that 
man is a microcosm, in two directions, according to one of 
which God is both immanent and transcendent—in Bona- 
ventura’s words ‘totum intra omnia, et totum extra ;’ ‘ His 
centre is everywhere and His circumference nowhere’ ; while, 
according to the other, ‘Man in his individual life recapitu- 
lates the spiritual history of the race, so that the Incarnation, 
the central fact of human history, must have its analogue in 
the experience of the individual’ (p. 35). But we can only 
indicate the line of thought, and remark in passing on the 
appositeness of the Scriptural texts wherein these speculative 
beliefs are expressed in religious language, ‘It is God which 
worketh in you, both to will and to do, of His good pleasure.’ 
‘ Be ye perfect.’ ‘Christ is all and in all.’ 

This leads us to examine more particularly the Mystical 
element traceable in the Bible. It is obvious that the Jewish 
mind and character were alien to Mysticism, in spite of its 
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deeply religious bent. The Jewish view of the external world, 
Mr. Inge tells us, was realistic rather than Platonic; the 
visible was not regarded in any way inferior to the invisible. 
‘ The Jew had little sense of the Divine zz nature: it was the 
power of God over nature which he was jealous to maintain,’ 
With the exception of a few passages like that in Isaiah xxxiii. 
and some Psalms, e.g. the two naturally chosen to be read on 
Ascension Day, the 15th and 24th, and other portions of the 
Psalter, according to our author there is little affinity with 
Mysticism to be found in the Old Testament. To this section 
we are inclined to take exception as perhaps somewhat in- 
adequate. To the solitary reference to Isaiah might not 
others be added which bring out the affectionate communion 
of the human soul with God, which breathes through much 
of Hebrew prophecy ? Do we not find in it traces of a life of 
the soul towards God—a reaching out of the finite to the 
infinite, a belief that God is near at hand to those who seek 
Him-—not vaguely or in an abstract way, though not of course 
expressed in anything resembling a speculative system? We 
would refer particularly to three passages : 


‘Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 

‘ For I will not contend for ever, neither will I be always wroth ; 
for the spirit should fail before me, and the souls which I have made’ 
(Isaiah lvii. 15). 

‘Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the earth 
is my footstool: where is the house that ye build unto me? and 
where is the place of my rest ? 

‘For all those things hath mine hand made, and all those things 
have been, saith the Lord: but to this man will I look, even to him 
that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word’ 
(Isaiah lxvi. 1-2). 

‘Am Ia God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a God afar off ? 

‘Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall not see him ? 
saith the Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord’ 
(Jeremiah xxiii. 23-4). 

Has the inconceivable idea of God’s existence apart from 
Time ever been better conveyed than it is by the magnificent 
expression ‘ inhabiting eternity, and do not each one of the 
above passages connect the Divine attributes with the needs 
of the individual soul? To us they seem to harmonize with 
and answer very nearly to the definition of Religious Mysticism 
on p. 5, ‘the attempt to realize the presence of the living 
God in the soul and in nature.’ 
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We turn to the New Testament. In all the four Gospels 
occurs that corner stone of Mystical Ethics, ‘ Whosoever shall 
seek to save his life [or soul] shall lose it; but whosoever 
shall lose his life [or soul] shall preserve it,’ while other illus- 
trative passages in the Evangelists are pointed out that 
directly teach or imply the vision of God, the indwelling of 
Christ or of the Holy Spirit, and the unity of Christ and His 
members. But, as we should naturally expect, it is from the 
Gospel of St. John, ‘the Spiritual Gospel,’ that our author 
draws his illustrations most largely. Nearly one half of the 
second Lecture is devoted to him, and so full of excellent 
matter are these fifteen pages that it is hard to know which 
part claims most attention. ‘Christian Mysticism might 
almost be called Johannine Christianity, if it were not better 
to say that a Johannine Christianity is the ideal which a 
mystic sets before himself’ (p. 44). In his use of the preg- 
nant expressions on the nature of God the Father, semi- 
abstract though they are—‘ God is Love,’ ‘God is Light,’ ‘ God 
is Spirit —he points out that the Evangelist does not attenuate 
His Personality in the slightest degree. Christ’s relation to 
the Father, given both in the Prologue and in our Lord’s 
own words, and His relation to the world, as the Mind or 
Wisdom who upholds and dominates the universe without 
being lost in it ; the Incarnation, as the central fact of Chris- 
tianity, and its purpose to reveal the Father (ch. xiv. 9); the 
office of the Holy Spirit and the purpose of His mission, to 
reveal the Son; the doctrine of development through His 
bringing to remembrance the teachings of Christ and helping 
mankind to understand them: all this is connected with 
Mysticism on its speculative side. So is also, ‘when we turn 
to the human side and trace the upward path of the Chris- 
tian life, the new birth (ch. iv. 3); the warning that faith 
must precede knowledge (ch. vii. 17) (the objection to which, 
that St. John is arguing in a circle, is well met by the reply 
that ‘it misses the drift of the Evangelist, with whom faith 
is not the acceptance of a proposition upon evidence, it is the 
resolution to follow Christ wherever He may lead us; /fazth 
begins with an experiment, and ends with an expertence’); the 
union between Christ and His Church (ch. xvii. 21), and the 
definition of Eternal Life (ch. xvii. 3). 

‘St. John’s Mysticism is thus patent to all; it is stamped 
upon his very style, and pervades all his teaching’ (p. 53). 
But it is net true that he is simply a mystic of the Alexan- 
drian type. As a protest against this, we have some valuable 
remarks on one of his commentators, Reuss, who objects 
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‘that St. John cannot have used “the last day” in the 
ordinary sense, because mystical theology has nothing to do 
with such a notion.’ The passage is too long to quote zi 
extenso. Mr. Inge admits that those who with Kant believe 
space and time to be only forms of our thought must regard 
the traditional eschatology as symbolical. But while human 
thought is obliged to use the best symbol it can get in 
dealing with what transcends the past, present, and future, 
still ‘the basis of the belief in future judgment is that deep 
conviction of the rationality of the world-order, or, in religious 
language, of the wisdom and justice of God, which we can- 
not and will not surrender’ (p. 54). 

Again, St. John is very far from disparaging the historical 
basis of Christianity, though the facts hold for him a sub- 
ordinate place as evidences. ‘Heretical mystics have often 
fancied that they can rise above the Son to the Father. The 
Gospel and Epistle of St. John stand like a rock against this 
fatal error, and in this feature some German critics have 
rightly discerned their supreme value to mystical theology ’* 
(p. 57): @g. Grau, who says, ‘His view is mystical because 
all life is mystical.’ 

At other features of St. John’s Gospel which bear directly 
on our subject—his fondness for employing visible things as 
symbols, his favourite word for miracles, cneia, ‘signs or 
symbols,’ his wealth of allegories—we can but glance. 

Not less clearly can we discover the essentials of mys- 
ticism in St. Paul. We have alluded already to his visions, 
and to the truth he enjoins of the law of redemption in 
Christ appearing in each human life. He does not shrink, 
any more than does St. John, from using technical current 
terms of speculative theism, such as wAnpwya,' the ideal 
fulness or totality of the Divine attributes (eg. Eph. 
i. 23, iii, 23, iv. 13, and Col. i. 19% ii. 9). Other well- 
known and pregnant passages are quoted from these two 
Epistles, and from that to the Galatians, and from both the 
letters to the Corinthians, which show how thoroughly St. 
Paul’s teaching on the Passion of Christ harmonizes with that 
of the Logos doctrine in St. John’s Prologue. From the 
Pauline conception of Christ there follow two important 
consequences. First, it is fatal to religious individualism ; 


' See Bishop Lightfoot’s exhaustive essay (Colossians, pp. 323-39). 
The meaning of the word is not ‘the thing which fills a void’ so much 
as ‘the filled condition of a thing.” It had acquired a technical 
theological sense in St. Paul’s time, probably in the Palestinian schools 
of thought. 
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secondly, Christ’s victory over sin and death affects not only 
humanity, but the whole of creation which ‘groans and 
travails in pain with us until now.’ This mysterious truth 
was highly prized by the later mystics, and is dwelt upon 
accordingly in the last two of these Bampton Lectures. It 
is a thought which can never fail to be attractive and sugges- 
tive. It corrects the fancy that the world was made only for 
man, and man’s concerns. As Canon Gore! in his latest 
work points out, it is equally alien to a one-sided spiritualism, 
which either disbelieves in the reality of matter altogether, 
or regards it as evil and a thing to be ignored, and to a one- 
sided materialism which gives to matter a substantive exist- 
ence apart from spirit. 

Very little further illustration is given from the New 
Testament, none from St. Peter or St. James. But would 
not the words of the latter, ‘Draw near to God, and He will 
draw near to you’ (ch. iv. 8.), in spite of —perhaps owing to— 
their simplicity, find a response in the heart of any mystic, 
at least of the devotional class? 

Thus far the foundation has been laid for the treatment 
of the more strictly philosophical side of the subject, contained 
in the third and fourth Lectures. This naturally falls into 
the two broad divisions of Eastern and Western Speculative 
Mysticism. We have already given in his own words the 
method adopted by Mr. Inge. The name of Platonism is 
prefixed to the whole of this section, for Plato—in whom, as 
Emerson says, Mysticism finds all its texts—is after all the 
father of its European type. Both those who rise above the 
visible and those who distrust it alike appeal to him. 

The Gnostics to some extent anticipated the later Neo- 
platonism, and for their organization and discipline were 
indebted to the ancient Mysteries. But it must be sufficient 
to say here of their system, in spite of the high opinion enter- 
tained of them by Harnack, who even calls them ‘the 
Theologians of the first century,’ that so far as it is connected 
with our subject it presents, as Mr. Inge says, all the features 
that are found to be characteristic of degenerate Mysticism. 
Nor is it either necessary or possible to dwell minutely on 
each of the eight writers of the Eastern class, though it would 
be interesting to do so in the case of Philo, owing to the 
value of both his speculative and ethical systems, the former 
having for its object to reconcile Moses and Plato, the latter 
being a foreshadowing of the later contemplative schools, A 


1 On the Epistle to the Romans, p. 306. The whole section is well 
worth reading. 
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hundred and fifty years later St. Clement tried to do for 
Christianity what Philo had tried to do for Judaism, to con- 
struct a guosis—a philosophy of religion based on the Logos 
doctrine. Not a deep thinker, he worked up the philosophi- 
cal ideas of his time. In the history of Mysticism he is ‘a 
victim to the unfortunate negative method which he calls 
“analysis,” the method which starts with the assertion that 
since God is exalted above Being, we cannot say what He is, 
but only what He is not’ (p. 87). Of this we shall have to 
speak later on. He is also the parent of that ‘deification’ 
which played so large a part in the system at a later date. 
The chief link contributed by the profound mind of Origen 
was that God is not wholly above reason, but can be 
approached by reason as well as by ecstatic visions. Origen 
has many points in common with Clement, but his mind was 
less inclined to mystical modes of thought. To Methodius 
and Gregory of Nyssa little more than a page is devoted. 
Each of them introduced new and interesting features: the 
former that Christ constantly repeats His Passion in each 
individual ; while Gregory defends the historical Incarnation 
in true mystical fashion, by an appeal to spiritual experience. 
‘For the Greek theologians Christ is a cosmic principle, im- 
manent in the world, though not confined by it; and the 
scheme of salvation is regarded as part of the constitution of 
the universe, which is animated and sustained by the same 
Power who was fully manifested in the Incarnation’ (p. 101). 
Plotinus (A.D. 205-270), who, though himself outside 
Christianity, largely influenced Christian Mysticism, and the 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, whose date is unsettled 
(Harnack places it about A.D. 350), both claim a more special 
consideration. Plotinus, from his mysterious transcendental 
conversation, has been called the Coleridge of his time. 
Though not a methodical writer, he is the great exponent of 
Neoplatonism at its best period. On the many topics into 
which it branches out we need not enter, but it is requisite 
for our present purpose to form a clear idea of its significance 
and importance in relation to Mysticism. It came last, and 
learned from all the schools. It claimed to be not only the 
absolute philosophy completing all systems, but at the same 
time the absolute religion, confirming and explaining all 
earlier religions. It is, therefore, an important stage in the 
history of religion. Its pervading and predominating interest 
was a religious one, while into philosophy it introduced a new 
principle, the super-rational or the super-essential. Neither 
on sense-perception nor on knowledge gained by the under- 
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standing can a religious ethic be built. To ascertain truth, 
man has to aspire to a new world. But since he cannot 
transcend his psychological endowment, and as his thoughts 
will otherwise tend to become a prey to fancy, to bridle this 
a superhuman authority is demanded. On Divine disclosures 
(that is, revelations) must rest both the highest knowledge and 
the possibility of knowledge itself. In a word, Neoplatonism 
had to be a philosophy of revelation ; and though it could 
not answer the question how one could permanently main- 
tain the mood of blessedness and peace to which man aspires, 
still as a frame of mind it achieved much; for it produced 
the consciousness that such blessedness which alone can 
satisfy man is to be found somewhere else than in the sphere 
of knowledge. The three constituents of the so-called Neo- 
platonic Trinity are (1) the Soul, (2) the Intelligence or 
Thought, (3) the Original Essence, the One, or the Good. 
Thought is only a preliminary stage towards union with God. 
The soul can only see and touch the Original Essence in a 
condition of complete passivity and rest. It must begin with 
the contemplation of material things, their diversity and har- 
mony, then retire into itself and sink itself in its own essence, 
and thence mount up to the voids, to the world of ideas: but 
as it still does not find the One and Highest Essence there, 
it must lose sight of itself in a state of intense concentration. 
It can then see God, the source of life, the principle of being, 
the first cause of all good, the root of the soul. Four times, 
as Porphyry relates, did Plotinus attain to this ecstatic union 
with God. His dying words were, ‘The divine in me is 
struggling to go up to the Divine in all.’ 

From the above sketch of its central idea, we can see how 
nearly the Neoplatonist was akin to the Mystic. It was 
indeed here that the system has been thought to have cele- 
brated its greatest triumph. It introduced into the Church 
its entire mysticism and its mystic exercises.' 

Several vital elements of Mysticism are to be traced to 
Dionysius, who was perhaps a Syrian monk, and to his master, 
Hierotheus, whose book on ‘ The hidden Mysteries of the 
Divinity’ has been recently discovered. Of the system of the 
latter Mr. Inge gives a brief but interesting sketch, in which he 
describes it as not exactly Pantheism, but Pan-Nihilism. ‘ It is 
the ancient religion of the Brahmins, masquerading in clothes 
borrowed from Jewish allegorists, half-Christian Gnostics, 


1 This paragraph is an abridgment of the valuable Appendix on Neo- 
platonism by Harnack, from whom most of its language is borrowed, 
History of Dogma, i. 336-64. 
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Manicheans, Platonising Christians, and pagan Neoplato- 
nists’ (p. 104). 

Whoever Dionysius was, whenever he lived, and whatever 
opinion we form of the success of his ‘ pious fraud ’ irf impos- 
ing upon his uncritical age as he did, his ability and his 
influence on later speculation are undoubted. He is a theo- 
logian, not a visionary like his Master. He dwells upon the 
Divine Love, and uses the word Zpws (avoided by the New 
Testament writers), applying to Christ the famous words of 
St. Ignatius, ‘ My Love is crucified.’ He tries to avoid the 

charge of Pantheism, on which Mr. Inge has a discriminating 
‘ section of some length, where he suggests for the belief in the 
: immanence of a God who is also transcendent the use of the 
: word Panentheism, coined by Krause. Dionysius's method 
of escape is by preserving the transcendence of God who is 
) above all things (Being is in Him and He is not in Being), 
| and by maintaining that all separate existence will ot ulti- 
‘ mately be merged in the One. For we must distinguish two 
h | processes, the downward path through finite existence, ending 
o in ‘ God is all,’ and the returning ascent to God, by abstrac- 


. tion, ending in ‘God is not all.’ But this ‘negative road’ by 
-: which ‘ the mystic enters on the darkness of nescience, that is 
. truly mystical,’ destroys, as Mr. Inge acutely points out, the 
a value of his previously admitting the persistence of distinc- 
: tions after the restitution of all things. On this véa negativa 
we must dwell for a short space, inasmuch as Dionysius has 
i. | much to answer for in the inveterate aberration that it caused 
is | throughout the future history of Speculative Mysticism. It 
has so deeply infected it that many persons confuse it with 
_ its essence, forgetting one large branch of the subject, Sym- 
—s bolism. The mischief is frequently insisted on by Mr. Inge, 
Ba | especially on p. 111: ‘Confessing our ignorance is a very 
ch different thing from refusing to make any positive statements 
about God. It is true that all our language about God must 
to be inadequate and symbolic ; but that is no reason for dis- 
ter carding all symbols, as if we could in that way know God as 
the He knows Himself.’ This negative method is ultimately 
the traceable to India, and its logical conclusion is Nirvana. We 
she have seen already the germ of it in St. Clement. It recurs 
[t is in Erigena, who regarded all statements about the Deity as 
hes mere metaphor. It is seen in Albertus Magnus and Bona- 
ties ventura. It reappears in its hardest form in the nihilism or 
; acosmism of St. Juan of the Cross. ‘God has no resemblance 
oe to any creature. To him the world simply does not exist : 
wed, 


nothing exists save God and human souls, Feénelon only 
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escaped from it through an inconsistency in his philosophy, 
and with him we may perhaps see, as Mr. Inge says, ‘the 
dying spasm’ of this method. At the same time, pernicious 
as it has been, the element of truth that it contains is not 
ignored, and we must refer our readers to some excellent 
qualifying remarks, which we have not space to quote, on 
pages 110, 244, and 260, on this subject. 

Turning our attention now to the West, and to the Latin 
and Teutonic races, if we ask whether St. Augustine was a 
mystic, he may be said to have had a natural sympathy with 
parts of the system in spite of the perversions and vulgarities 
in it which moved his contempt ; while his conception of the 
Beautiful is akin to the Symbolists of a later age. On the 
final vision and contemplation of truth, what is finer than such 
expressions as those in the Confessions (xi. 9) :‘ Quis com- 
prehendet? quis enarrabit? Quid est illud quod interlucet 
mihi, et percutit cor meum sine lesione, et inhorresco, et 
inardesco? Inhorresco in quantum dissimilis ei sum; _ in- 
ardesco in quantum similis ei sum. Sapientia ipsa est qu 
interlucet mihi discindens nubilum meum.’ 

The Dark Ages (circa 500-1000) are almost barren of 
speculation, but John Scotus Erigena is too striking a figure 
to be passed over. He and Gerbert (Pope Silvester II.) 
stand out as the only two men we know of any genius or 
originality in the ignorance of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Erigena has the credit of having translated Dionysius into 
Latin for the West, and his affinities were mainly with Eastern 
thought. Of his many bold utterances condemned by the 
Church, perhaps the most characteristic and most monstrous 
was this: ‘God was not before He made the universe.’ But 
he was also the author of the fine maxim ‘There is nothing 
true in philosophy which is not true in theology, nor true in 
theology which is not so in philosophy.’ ‘ He is the father, 
not only of Western Mysticism and Scholasticism, but of 
Rationalism as well’ (p. 138). To us Erigena as an English 
or Irish monk is specially interesting, for our island has not 
been: prolific of mystics, at least until we come to the Cam- 
bridge Platonists of the seventeenth century. The few 
exceptions to this are Juliana of Norwich in the fourteenth, 
and Walter Hylton, author of Zhe Ladder of Perfection, in 
the fifteenth century—for John of Salisbury (0d. 1180), a 
pupil of Abélard, in whom the mystic was lost in the states- 
man and the ecclesiastic, can hardly be added to the list. 

Mysticism was the refuge from the hard Scholasticism of 
the Middle Ages, with its torturing of words, its love of 
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antithesis ' and its arid logic. Not that the mystics were not 
often strict logicians. The problem, as Mr. Inge remarks, 
for the Church was how to foster their warm love and faith 
without giving the rein to mischievous errors. In Bernard 
we see the protest of practical religion against the dialectical 
spirit. The Victorians, Hugo and Richard (of the Abbey of 
St.Victor at Paris), Bonaventura, Albert and Gerson (‘ Doctor 
Christianissimus ’) need not detain us. As Milman? says: 


‘The silent, solemn Cloister was constantly balancing the noisy 
and pugnacious School. The system of the St. Victors is the 
contemplative philosophy of deep-thinking minds in their profound 
seclusion, not of intellectual gladiators ; it is that of men following 
out the train of their own thoughts, not perpetually crossed by the 
objections of subtle rival disputants. Its end is not victory, but the 
inward satisfaction of the soul.’ 


Thus in one aspect they might seem rather to belong to the 
practical and devotional class. 

Many of the mystic writers either exaggerate some one 
feature of their system or, in the attempt to reconcile dis- 
cordant elements, are led into inconsistencies. It was so 
even with Eckhart, who next claims our attention. ‘ Intel- 
lectually he is drawn towards a semi-pantheistic idealism ; his 
heart makes him an Evangelical Christian ... The traditions 
of his philosophy pointed towards withdrawal from the world 
and from outward occupations—towards the monkish ideal, 
in a word, but the modern spirit was already astir within him’ 
(pp. 150, 160). Eckhart himself was a Dominican monk, but 
he preached in German to the people and wrote in German, as 
well as in Latin—a great innovation for the fourteenth century. 
He even puts the Martha type before that of Mary. ‘ Besser 
ein Lebemeister als tausend Lesemeister.’ Mr. Inge gives a 
useful summary of his teaching, bringing out particularly the 
following points: his evolution of the Triune God from the 
Godhead ; the generation of the Son as a continual process, 
and as involving by a moral, not a physical, necessity the 
creation of the world, by which is meant, not the world of 
phenomena, but the world of ideas. According to Eckhart, 
when God speaks His ideas the phenomenal world arises, but 
its imperfections are not accounted for, nor does he explain 
Sin and Evil any better than Dionysius did, by whom evil was 
identified with not-being. The most distinctive part of 
Eckhart’s ethics is the new importance he gives to immanence 


1 A good instance of this occurs in a passage of Erigena, quoted in the 
note on p. 137. 


2 Latin Christianity, 1X. xiv. 3 
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and his doctrine of ‘the Spark’ which lies at ‘the apex of the 
mind ’—the organ by which we rise to communion with God. 
He calls it sometimes an uncreated light, sometimes a divine 
spark (divine particulam aur@). Whereas with Thomas 
Aquinas it is a faculty of the soul, with Eckhart it is un- 
created. ‘It is higher than knowledge, higher than love, 
higher than grace.” In his earlier period he identified it 
with ‘the highest reason, to which he assigns absolute 
supremacy ; but towards the end of his life he inclined 
towards separating the two. There was an esoteric side to 
Eckhart’s teaching, for on the subject of the imitation of Christ 
he distinguishes between ‘the way of the manhood’ which 
has to be followed by all, and ‘the way of the Godhead,’ 
which is for the mystic only. The double aspect of his 
system, for ‘he seems to stand in the dividing-line between 
medizval and modern Christianity, makes him a peculiarly 
interesting study. He has affinities with Plotinus in ancient 
and with Hegel in modern times. He has been called the 
parent of German metaphysical theology. 

We have now surveyed at some length the speculative 
branch of our subject ; the remaining Lectures dealing with 
it on its practical and symbolical side it will not be necessary 
to treat with the same fulness. The personality of the devo- 
tional mystics is very striking. Some of them have already 
come before us when speaking of Visions. Of Juliana of 
Norwich in particular, during whose fifteen years of suffering 
passive ectsasy was exhibited at its greatest height, some 
very beautiful thoughts are given by Mr. Inge. We may 
quote as instances the following: ‘She refused to listen to “a 
proffer in my reason,” which said, “ Look up to heaven to His 
Father.” “Nay, I may not,” she replied, “for Thou art my 
heaven. For I would liever have been in that pain till 
Doomsday than to come to heaven otherwise than by Him.” 
“ Me liked none other heaven than Jesus, which shall be my 
bliss when I come there.” And after describing a vision of 
the Crucifixion she says, “ How might any pain be more than 
to see Him that is all my life and all my bliss suffer?”’ 
(p.203). ‘ By the logic of the heart she was led straight to some 
of the very deepest doctrines found in the philosophers, e.g. : 
“Sin is behovable ” [z.e. necessary or profitable] “ but all shall 
be well, and all shall be well, and all manner of thing shall 
be well.” “It is the most impossible that may be, that God 
should be wroth.” ‘To me was showed none harder hell 
than sin,” a truly remarkable utterance in an age saturated 
with pictures of the torments of a material hell’ (p. 208). 
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We have not yet mentioned Tauler, whose life extends 
from the last decade of the thirteenth century to the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Born at Strassburg, he went to 
study at Paris ; but the doctors there were ‘ ever turning over 
the leaves of huge books; they cared not for the one book of 
life’ Returning to Strassburg, he came under the influence 
of Eckhart. He preachedin German. He wasa thinker and 
a well-read man, as well as a preacher ; we can but allude to 
the striking scene, when a mysterious layman desired to know 
of him how to attain the highest perfection possible, and re- 
buked Tauler for his self-righteousness (!) when he preached 
to him his loftiest Mysticism, and so melted him that for two 
years he remained silent. Possibly the stranger was Nicholas 
of Basel, a member of that secret unorganized society called 
the Friends of God, on whom, as being intensely mystic, we 
might have expected rather more than the passing allusion 
given to them by Mr. Inge. 

Among the chief principles of Tauler’s practical theology 
were the subjugation of the will, which becomes more and 
more insisted on ; a passive quietistic state, counteracted, how- 
ever, by the inculcation of active virtue. His perfect man 
was a social being, not a hermit. But the exaltation of the 
creature was certainly pushed to a dangerous extreme, and 
resulted in the ‘ deification ’ which has come before us already. 
We are startled and shocked by reading that if one whose 
spirit has become one with God could behold himself, he 
would see himself so noble that he would fancy himself God ; 
or, again, that when one with the Divine glory he zs that 
glory. The intense value set on union with the Deity is urged 
as some excuse for this objectionable language, by Mr. Inge 
who traces the error to setting before ourselves the idea of 
God the Father, or of the Absolute, instead of Christ, as the 
object of our imitation. We can only refer to some excellen 
remarks on pp. 189-193, and also to the admirable Ap- 
pendix C. 

Two celebrated books—one of world-wide renown—be-. 
long to this period. The anonymous Theologia Germanica. 
holding the central spirit of the religious life to be a rising 
above ‘I’ and ‘Mine,’ in its warnings against the ‘ false 
light ’—ze. the light of nature—and in rejecting what is no 
part of genuine Christian faith, is a valuable landmark in the 
literature of Mysticism. Its one defect was the belief th. 
the Divine begins where the earthly leaves off. It may sur 
prise some readers to learn that in our author’s opinion th 
Imitatio Christi should not properly be considered to be « 

VOL. XLIX.—NO. XCVIII. << 
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my stical treatise. But the reasons sieun’: appear to es sound, 
Besides its disparagement of philosophy it is lacking in all 
inculcation of the Love of Man. It is indifferent to human 
interests. And these are not the marks of the highest form 
of Mysticism. 

Hitherto we have seen the Mystic, as a rule, remarkably 
free from persecution, and living unmolested by the arm of 
authority, whether secular or papal. The condemnation of 
some of Erigena’s works in his lifetime, and of others after 
his death, forms a rare exception. But from the early part 
of the fifteenth to the close of the seventeenth century their 
case was very different. They were unpopular with the Re- 
formers and the precursors of the Reformation, who frowned 
on them unjustly for their alleged want of veneration for 
Scripture. And by their attitude towards Sacerdotalism, 
their passionate assertion that God was within—in the heart 
and in the life, and not only to be found in monastery and 
ritual, they fell under the suspicion of the Church. They 
were commanded to abjure their opinions. Some of them 
were burnt as heretics— Master Martin of Maintz at Cologne, 
Nicholas of Basel at Vienne in Dauphiné, and many others 
at Heidelberg. In Spain, which became the centre of a 
special type of Mysticism, of which St. Juan of the Cross is 
the chief example, during the sixteenth century free thought 
was sternly repressed. ‘The Spanish Mystics remained 
orthodox Romanists, subservient to their “directors” and 
“superiors,” and indefatigable in making recruits for the 
Cloister. Even so, they did not escape the attention of the 
Inquisition’ (p. 214). St. Teresa and St. Juan were indeed 
canonized ; St. Teresa, not for her theology, but for her life ; 
and St. Juan net till after the lapse of nearly a century from 
his death ; but the latter was shut up for nine years at Toledo, 
and the former narrowly escaped imprisonment at Seville. 
Several other examples attest the rigour of the persecutions 
in Spain. Quietism, one might have expected, with its 
‘prayer of silence’ and its complete resignation to the 
Divine Will, might have been spared. But it mortally offended 
the priesthood from its slighting the practice of frequent con- 
fession, and Molinos was forced to recant the erroneous teach- 
ing of his Spiritual Guide, and imprisoned till his death, in 
1696. We may askin passing whether some room should not 
be found for Ignatius Loyola in any treatment of the Spanish 
Mystics. Wild and fanciful as his reveries were, they brought 
about his transition from worldly to spiritual knighthood, and 
resulted in the great Order which he founded. 
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In France, which may be said, speaking generally, to ex- 
hibit the mysticism of sentiment, while Germany exhibited 
the mysticism of thought,’ Madame de Guyon affords a signal 
instance of the length towards which the religious persecu- 
tion of a mystic could go. This beautiful and delicate woman, 
no mere visionary dreamer, but wonderfully keen and zealous 
in works of active charity, had probably unhinged her intel- 
lect by fearful austerities, self-inflicted in her earlier days. 
The times were intolerant of inward light being followed 
rather than the counsels of prelates. Her condemnation, 
brought about by Bossuet, was aggravated by perfidy and 
intrigue, by cruelty and insult. Fénelon was drawn into the 
controversy. We regret that space forbids us to quote the 
remarks of Mr. Inge on his Waszims of the Saints, which was 
nicknamed the ‘ Bible of the Little Church,’ and on the rejec- 
tion by the Roman Church of the Quietistic doctrine, which 
she had first called in as an ally against Protestantism. It 
is, however, in his opinion, not of the essence of Mysticism, 
but belongs rather to Medizval Catholicism. It was anana- 
chronism to attempt to revive what was a one-sided type of 
speculation, though it had done good work in its day. 

Nowhere is it more necessary to distinguish between the 
essential and the accidental, the natural and the artificial, the 
real and the fanciful, the healthy and the morbid, than in 
speaking of Symbolism. Mr. Inge’s treatment of this difficult 
part of his subject is eminently sane. He starts from a 
dictum of the late R. L. Nettleship that the true ‘ Mysticism 
is the belief that everything, in being what it is, is symbolic 
of something more,’ to which he adds that ‘ All Nature’ (and 
there are few more pernicious errors than that which separates 
man from Nature) ‘is the language in which God expresses 
His thoughts ; but the thoughts are far more than the lan- 
guage. Thus it is that the invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world may be clearly seen and understood 
from the things that are made’ (p. 250). Then after remark- 
ing that not externals only but also our thoughts and beliefs 
about the spiritual world, so far as they are conceived under 
forms or expressed in language which belong properly only 
to things of time or space, are of the nature of symbols, he 
draws attention to the early use of the word ‘symbol’ as 

implying a revelation, and to the deep need there is in human 
nature for sacraments. This leads him to state precisely the 
sense in which the two Sacraments of our Church fulfil the 
nature of a symbol. ‘The symbol must be appropriate ; the 

! Hours with the Mystics, ii. 215. : 
AA2 
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thing symbolized must be a spiritual truth ; and there must 
be the intention to perform the act as a Sacrament’ (p. 255). 
As to the effect on the receiver, the reciprocal action of Spirit 
and Matter, he grants, must ever remain a mystery. 

Other religious forms, he adds, have a quasi-sacramental 
value. ‘To the true mystic, life itself is a sacrament.’ ‘The 
need of symbols to express or represent our highest emotions 
is inwoven with human nature, and indifference to them is an 
unhealthy symptom’ (p. 259). We would gladly quote more 
on this, but can only refer to the note in which he differs 
widely from Harnack’s view of the motives with which a 
mystic would receive the Eucharist, and protests against 
anything that savours of magic being identified with the 
essence of Mysticism. 

We must not be led aside to consider the influence of the 
Cabbala on magic, but its importance should be recognized in 
another direction—namely, that of Allegorism. It would be 
easy to illustrate the abuse of the method by such fanciful 
vagaries of patristic explanation as that of the 153 fish 
(John xxi. 11), or the 318 trained servants of Abraham 
(Gen. xiv. 14), which were accepted even by Keble ; but these 
form no ground for denying the possibility of a sober and 
legitimate application of the mystical method of interpreta- 
tion, ‘not resting upon any subjective fancy or sentimental 
resemblance, but as founded upon clear rational principles,’ ! 

Time would fail were we to speak of the Nature Mysticism 
of Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus ; of the ingenious dis- 
tinction drawn by Weigel between natural and _ spiritual 
knowledge, which yet resemble each other according to his 
theory, in that in each case it flows from within outwards ; or 
again, of the exposition by his enthusiastic admirer, William 
Law, of the doctrines of Jacob Bohme, that strange reviver of 
the Heraclitean theory of strife between opposite tendencies 
as the parent of all things. The Cambridge Platonists are 
well illustrated by the fine extracts given from Whichcote 
and John Smith ; but Henry More is only represented in a 
few passages scattered through the book in notes and 
mottoes. As a unique specimen of the experience of a 
youthful mystic, it is worth while to quote the following 
passage from his Autobiography : 


‘On acertain day, in a ground belonging to Eton College, where 
the boys used to play and exercise themselves, recalling to my mind 
this doctring of Calvin, I did thus seriously and deliberately conclude 


1 See an Article in the Church Quarterly Review, April 1886, ‘The 
Mystical Interpretation of Holy Scripture.’ 
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with myself: viz. “If Iam one of those that are predestined into 
hell, where all things are full of nothing but cursing and blasphemy, 
yet will I behave myself there patiently and submissively toward 
God, and if there be any one thing more than another that is ac- 
ceptable to Him, that will I set myself to do with a sincere heart 
and to the utmost of my power ; being certainly persuaded that if I 
thus demean myself, He would hardly keep me long in that place.”’ 


Something like this sentiment meets us in the mouth of other 
mystics, eg. Molinos and Fénelon, from whom More could 
not have derived it. 

The subject of Nature Mysticism is pursued further in the 
concluding Lecture, and illustrated by well-chosen quotations 
from and references to Wordsworth and Browning, the latter 
of whom lays stress upon the additional element of the 
mightiness of love. Wordsworth is in one respect more limited 
in his range than Browning, in so far as his sympathy for 
inanimate nature is deeper than for humanity. His affinity 
with the earlier mystics, ‘ with the Spanish ascetic in his cell, 
and the Platonic philosopher in his library or lecture-room, 
is unquestionable. ‘They have been climbing the same 
mountain from different sides. The paths are different, but 
the prospect from the summit isthe same.’ The illustrations 
given are meant to be suggestive, and not exhaustive. We 
may supplement them with the following lines from the open- 
ing of the Excursion : 

‘Sound needed none, 
Nor any veice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love.’ 


It is somewhat disappointing that, beyond the vision 
already alluded to and one extract from the Ancient Sage 
prefixed to Lecture VIII., Tennyson is not mentioned in this 
connexion. His poetry is steeped in the truest Mysticism. 
We can only refer to that early unpublished poem, Te Mystic, 
to Sir Galahad, to the closing poems of Jz Memoriam, to the 
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Holy Grail and the Higher Pantheism. Nor is the subject 
illustrated from Art, which is just alluded to and no more. 

What, then, is the general conclusion at which we arrive ? 
Is there room for Mysticism in a materialistic, busy and rest- 
less age? The world cannot go back to the medieval type 
of saintliness, with its detachment from secular interests and 
its crushing out of the deepest affections. But the highest 
Mysticism does not require anything of the kind. It does 
not teach a lonely religion. The contemplative life need not 
be divorced from the practical. Mysticism is the craving of 
man to be reunited with God, from whom he has fallen away, 
and this has its two sides—intuition and action. It does not 
involve a merging of the separate personality in the general 
soul. It is not merely negative, a protest against dryness 
and formalism and literalism. It is not only an atmosphere 
of religion : it is an assimilation of man’s life with the life of 
God—a living God, not an abstract one—through trans- 
mission of the divine. If there is indeed ‘a capacity of the 
soul, by which the truths of religion may be apprehended and 
appropriated ’;! if ‘some strange thoughts transcend our 
wonted themes, and into glory peep,’? then surely Mysticism 
divested of its accidentals and its abuses, of the unreality and 
vague theosophy with which it is often too hastily associated, 
is not the dreamland of the recluse and d7/ettante, but may 
occupy robuster minds. The spiritual gaze may be ‘ purged 
and unscaled at the fountain of heavenly radiance,’ and as it 
cannot be denied that it has been granted to many, so it may 
be possible for us to experience and enjoy a consciousness of 
and a communion with the Eternal. 

But we cannot, perhaps, conclude better than by letting Mr. 
Inge define his position as to Christian Mysticism in his own 
language, by the following passages of his peroration : 


‘The constructive task which lies before the next century is, if I 
may say so without presumption, to spiritualise science, as morality 
and art have already been spiritualised. |The vision of God should 
appear to us as a triple star of truth, beauty, and goodness. These 
are the three objects of all human aspiration ; and our hearts will 
never be at peace till all three alike rest in God. Beauty is the chief 
mediator between the good and the true; and this is why the great 
poets have been also prophets. But Science at present lags behind ; 
she has not found her God ; and to this is largely due the “unrest 
of the age.” Much has already been done in the right direction by 
divines, philosophers, and physicists, and more still, perhaps, by 


1 Principal Caird, Sermons, p. 14. 
* Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. 
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the great poets, who have striven earnestly to see the spiritual back- 
ground which lies behind the abstractions of materialistic science. 
3ut much yet remains to be done. . . . Meanwhile, the special 
work assigned to the Church of England would seem to be the de- 
velopment of a Johannine Christianity, which shall be both Catholic 
and Evangelical, without being either Roman or Protestant. It has 
been abundantly proved that neither Romanism nor Protestantism, 
regarded as alternatives, possesses enough of the truth to satisfy the 
religious needs of the present day.... In St. John and St. Paul we 
find all the principles of a sound and sober Mysticism ; and it is to 
these “fresh springs” of spiritual life that we must turn, if the 
Church is to renew her youth. . . . The principle “ Cuique in sua 
arte credendum est” applies to those who have been eminent for 
personal holiness as much as to the leaders in any other branch of 
excellence. . . . Now it will be found that these men of acknow- 
ledged and pre-eminent saintliness agree very closely in what they 
tell us about God. They tell us that they have arrived gradually at 
an unshakable conviction, not based on inference, but on immediate 
experience, that God is a Spirit with whom the human spirit can hold 
intercourse ; thatin Him meet all that they can imagine of goodness, 
truth, and beauty ; that they can see His footprints everywhere in 
nature, and feel His presence within them as the very life of their 
life, so that in proportion as they come to themselves they come to 
Him. ‘They tell us that what separates us from Him and from 
happiness is, first, self-seeking in all its forms; and, secondly, sen- 
suality in all its forms ; that these are the ways of darkness and 
death, which hide us from the face of God ; while the path of the 
just is like a shining light, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. . . . It is not claimed that Mysticism, even in its 
widest sense, is, or can ever be, the whole of Christianity. Every 
religion must have an institutional as well as a mystical element. 
. Still, at the present time, the greatest need seems to be that 
we should return to the fundamentals of spiritual religion. We can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that both the old seats of authority, the 
infallible Church and the infallible Book, are fiercely assailed, and 
that our faith needs reinforcements. ‘These can only come from the 
depths of the religious consciousness itself ; and if summoned from 
thence, they will not be found wanting. ‘The “impregnable rock” 
is neither an institution nor a book, but a life or experience.’ 





Undercurrents of Church Life 


ArT. V.—UNDERCURRENTS OF CHURCH 
LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Undercurrents of Church Life in the Eighteenth Century. By 
the Author of Vicholas Ferrar and The Life and Times 
of John Kettlewell. Edited by T. T. CARTER. (London, 


1899.) 


THIS volume is a natural sequel to the two former volumes 
by the same author, who has done, and is doing, great service 
to the Church by bringing into notice the hallowing effects of 
the Church system, when rightly carried out, upon life and 
character. The two previous volumes had to do with the 
seventeenth century; this, with the eighteenth. Nicholas 
Ferrar in the first, and John Kettlewell in the second half of 
the seventeenth century, were plants, so to speak, which seem 
to thrive best in the soil of the English Church. There are, 
no doubt, numbers of good and pious men in other com- 
munions, but that peculiar type of piety—calm, cultured, 
undemonstrative, quite different from that, say, of a St. Francis 
or a St. Theresa on the one side, or of a John Fletcher! or an 
Elizabeth Fry on the other—is best developed in the English 
Church, except perhaps in the Greek Church in the time of 
St. Chrysostom. The same idea seems to pervade the writer’s 
mind in the present volume ; but she? covers a wider ground. 
Instead of taking one figure as the centre of a group, she 
ranges through the whole century, and shows how Church 
principles were still influential as an ‘ undercurrent,’ in spite of 
the many counter-influences which tended to stifle them in 
that somewhat earthy and Erastian age. The book, there- 
fore, is of a more ambitious nature than its predecessors. It 
is also more original, giving information on some points which 
is not accessible to the general public. It seems, therefore, 
to demand more than the ‘Short Notice’ which its bulk 
would indicate as the proper mode of dealing with it. 

Our authoress naturally finds her best materials among the 
Nonjurors, whose churchmanship was of a more advanced type 
than was generally found in what people were pleased to call 
‘the Establishment’ ; but she finds many Jurors also who well 


1 John Fletcher, though an ordained clergyman in the English 
Church, was always, in our opinion, foreign rather than English in his 
tone of mind. , 

? The authoress betrays her sex in her ‘ Prefatory Note,’ in which ‘ she 
expresses her grateful thanks for much kind and valuable help,’ &c. 
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illustrate her point. Among these are Sir George Wheler, 
whom that stout Nonjuror, Dean Granville, groups with ‘ the 
famous Dr. Beveridge,’ calling them his ‘beloved friends at 
whom ’—that is, at whose conduct in taking the oaths—‘ I 
do,’ he says, ‘much admire’—that is, wonder,;! John Sharp, 
one of the best prelates who ever held the Northern Primacy ; 
Thomas Wilson, the apostolic Bishop of Man; Samuel 
Wesley, rector of Epworth, to whom an adventitious impor- 
tance attaches as the father of John and Charles Wesley ; 
Joseph Butler, the greatest divine whom the century pro- 
duced ; George Horne, the able and excellent Bishop of 
Norwich, and his still more able disciple, chaplain, and 
biographer, William Jones of Nayland. These and others 
were worthy specimens of piety of the true Church type, to 
whom the book does full justice ; but it is, as we said, in 
Nonjuring pastures that she finds her happiest hunting ground, 
and she brings to light many facts about the Nonjurors which, 
if not strictly speaking new, must certainly be reckoned 
among ‘things not generally known.’ For are we wrong in 
supposing that the Nonjuring episode, especially the later 
phase of it, in Church history is one with which even Church- 
men are not very familiar? Fifty years ago that good 
Churchman, Mr. Lathbury, published A History of the Non- 
jurors, which is still the standard work on the subject. But 
during the last fifty years a flood of light has been shed upon 
English history in general, and upon Church history in 
particular, of which Mr. Lathbury had not, of course, the 
benefit ; and a new History of the Nonjurors, up to date, is a 
great desideratum. It is, however, like matrimony, a project 
‘not by any to be enterprised, nor taken in hand unadvisedly, 
lightly, or wantonly,’ for it requires many and special qualifi- 
cations. The writer should be a thoroughly sound English 
Churchman, but not one who thinks that our present Prayer 
Book has necessarily reached the acme of perfection, and can 
no more be touched without irreverence than could the Ark 
of old ; otherwise, he will not be able to do justice to the 
liturgical researches and suggested alterations which formed 
so marked a feature in the work of the later Nonjurors. He 
must be able to write sympathetically, but quite impartially ; 
the mere partisan could never bring out duly the weak as 
well as the strong points of the Nonjurors. Still less must he 
be one who holds practically that ‘ establishment ’ (whatever 
that may be) is of the esse of the Church; the faintest tinge 
of Erastianism would be an absolutely fatal disqualification. 
1 Remains of Dean Granville (Surtees Miscellanea), p. 230. 
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Moreover, he must be one who has the knack of catching, or 
better still, who has already caught, the ear of the general 
public ; for he will have to create an interest in his subject 
which ‘the man in the street’ does not now possess. And, 
last but not least, he must be one who has, as it were, a back- 
ground of knowledge before he begins his investigations—-one 
who is thoroughly saturated with the mind of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries ; otherwise he will be sure to write 
from the standpoint of the present day, which is quite different 
from that of the day when the events took place. If he has 
not all these qualifications, he had better leave Mr. Lathbury 
in sole possession of a field which, in our opinion, he occupies 
more worthily than is sometimes supposed ; he may be rather 
rambling and unsystematic, and may write with one eye 
rather too steadily fixed on the Church of his own day, while 
the other is fixed on Nonjuring times ; but he was an excellent 
Churchman, and full of information about his subject: 
‘ Exoriare aliquis’ who can supplement rather than supersede 
Mr. Lathbury ! 
Meanwhile, we heartily welcome the contribution to the 
subject made in the present volume, which bears the z7- 
primatur of the venerable and venerated name of ‘T. T. 
Carter,’ who is the editor, and who has written a short but 
thoughtful ‘Introduction’ explaining its purport. ‘Good 
wine needs no bush,’ and the work could well have stood on 
its own merits ; but the name of Canon Carter will always be 
an additional recommendation to any work in the eyes of 
Churchmen. The anonymous author writes so modestly and 
unpretentiously that she almost disarms criticism ; but we are 
bound to say that she hardly shows with sufficient force the 
real grounds of the separation between the Nonjurors and the 
Established Church. It is perfectly true, as she remarks, that 
‘the Nonjurors had no grounds of separation from the Esta- 
blished Church except those arising out of the Oaths of 
Allegiance’ (p. 14); but then, these involved the most sacred 
obligations, and were distinctly of a religious rather than of a 
political character. It must be remembered that not only the 
Nonjurors, but even the party in the Church most opposed to 
them, including notably Tillotson, Burnet, Stillingfleet and 
Sherlock, their chief leaders, had committed themselves to 
the doctrine of passive obedience, non-resistance, and the 
divine, indefeasible hereditary right of kings, in its extremest 
form. Tillotson and Burnet had both pressed it, almost as 
an article of salvation, in a really cruel and indelicate way, 
upon poor Lord William Russell after he had received his 
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death warrant. _ Not Filmer himself was more explicit on the 
point than were Sherlock in his Case of Resistance and Stil- 
lingfleet in his Preface to The Jesuits’ Loyalty. It was the 
‘peculiar doctrine of the Church of England,’ distinguishing 
English Churchmen from ‘ papists’ on the one hand, who set 
the Pope, and ‘ plebists’ on the other, who set the people, 
above the Lord’s Anointed. In fact, the great body of the 
clergy had to eat their own words with the best grace they 
could when they fell in with the Revolution. No amount of 
ingenuity could reconcile the doctrine of non-resistance with 
the plain fact of William coming with an armed force to 
oust his uncle and father-in-law, or explain his claim to the 
divine right, when both the lawful king and his heir (for the 
warming-pan story was a myth which William dared not 
sift, though he undertook to do so) were still alive. Add to 
this the necessity of praying for a sovereign whom in their 
hearts they believed to be a usurper ; add, moreover, the 
lay deprivations by which the State grossly and glaringly 
encroached upon the proper function of the Church ; add 
also the obvious tendency of the now dominant party to 
Erastianize the Church in every possible way, and to water 
down and explain away some of its most essential tenets ; 
and surely it will be seen that it was not an easy, nor a purely 
political question which the Nonjurors had to settle. 

Nor was it quite so simple a matter, as our author, following 
the lead of Mr. Lathbury, seems to think, to close the schism 
when all but one of the ‘deprived Fathers’ were dead, and 
when that one (Ken) deliberately ceded his rights to his 
juring (and most worthy) friend, Hooper. For again there 
was the danger of directly contradicting former opinions, 
Our author refers to the controversy between Dodwell and 
Gandy, when the former and his friends (who evidently acted 
under his direction) returned to the Established Church on 
this occasion. But she seems to have taken her estimate of 
it from Hearne—who afterwards certainly altered his opinion 
on the subject'—and not to have read Mr. Gandy’s own 
pamphlet. It is entitled A Dialogue between Gerontius and 
Junius, and, as against Mr. Dodwell, it is exceedingly difficult 
to answer. For we have not only to reconcile Mr. Dodwell’s 
course of action with the duty of a true Churchman, in favour 

1 After having noted in ‘1709-10’ with great satisfaction ‘ That Mr. 
Dodwell, Mr. Cherry, &c., with their whole families now go to Church 
again, to the great joy of all that are concerned for union,’ he adds in 1732 
‘(N.B.—I did not know that the Nonjuring bishops had continued their 


succession).’ Of course this meant that he approved of it; otherwise 
he would have been himself in a false position as a Nonjuror in 1732. 
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of which much might be said, but we have to reconcile 
Mr. Dodwell with Mr. Dodwell: in other words, we have to 
bring Zhe Case in View and The Case in Fact, on the 
principles of which he returned to his parish church, into 
line with his Vindication of the Deprived Bishops, on the 
principles of which he seceded from it ; and as one reads the 
remorseless logic with which Mr. Gandy contrasts the views 
of ‘ Mr. D.’s old friends’ with those of ‘ Mr. D.’s new friends,’ 
we cannot help thinking that Mr. D. is put into a corner. 
And now, as to the ‘deprived Fathers’ themselves. It is 
usual to draw a marked distinction between the first genera- 
tion of Nonjurors, of whom these deprived fathers were the 
leaders, and the second ; and to sympathise with the former 
and condemn the latter. But does history bear out this 
distinction? Were they not, to use a homely phrase, both 
in the same boat ? Did not the leaders of the first generation 
sanction the conduct of the second? Let us look at the 
plain facts of the case. Our author makes a strange slip 
when she asserts that ‘Archbishop Sancroft in the time of 
dismay and perplexity which followed his deprivation had 
consecrated Hickes and Wagstaffe as suffragan bishops’ 
(p. 15). It is true that Sancroft thoroughly approved of the 
consecrations, and, in fact, actually nominated Hickes as 
suffragan Bishop of Thetford ;' nor was there, so far as we 
can see, any trace of ‘dismay or perplexity’ in him when he 
did so; he was perfectly calm and perfectly settled in his 
own mind as to the propriety of the action; but he died 
before the consecration took place,and they were consecrated 
by three others of the deprived fathers-—-Bishop Lloyd of 
Norwich (to whom Sancroft delegated his powers as Metro- 
politan), Bishop Turner of Ely, and Bishop White of Peter- 
borough. Here, then, we have four out of the eight Nonjuring 
bishops directly and distinctly committing themselves to the 
policy of the later Nonjurors. Of the other four, Bishop Ken, 
who most reluctantly entered the Nonjuror ranks at all, was 
undoubtedly opposed to the new consecrations ; but at last 
he certainly gave his consent to them. Our author has read 
Dr. Hickes’s /utroduction to the Records of the New Consecra- 
tions, and will remember that, when describing what took 
1 That is, under the Act of Henry VIII. The Nonjurors were careful 
not to assign any dioceses to those whom they consecrated. ‘ Thetford’ 
was merely a title. They had positively no functions while any of the 
deprived bishops lived ; they were always addressed simply as ‘ Mr.’ 
The only object was to guard against a failure of the succession, and 


having done this, to make the healing of the schism, in God’s good time, 
as easy as it could be made. 
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place, he distinctly says, ‘Dr. Kenn, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, giving his consent.’ Indeed, among the published 
letters of Bishop Ken is one in which he owns that he had 
done so.' There was only one other surviving bishop, 
Frampton of Gloucester, and what Hickes says about him in 
the aforesaid /ntroduction is fully borne out by many other 
testimonies: ‘ Here it is to be noted that Dr. Frampton, 
Bishop of Gloucester, absolutely refused all correspondence 
with his brethren, from which he desired to be excused, 
alleging that he had retired from all business but what related 
to his soul, in preparing himself for death.’ He does not, 
therefore, come into the question. Of the two who were 
dead, can we doubt that Bishop Thomas of Worcester, who 
‘thought he could burn at a stake before he could take this 
oath’ of Allegiance, would have objected to the far more 
objectionable oath of Abjuration which the later Nonjurors 
were obliged to take, or else continue their separation? Or 
that Bishop Lake of Chichester, who made his ‘ Dying Pro- 
fession on the Doctrine of Passive Obedience as the Dis- 
tinguishing Character of the Church of England,’ would have 
thrown in his lot with the only consistent maintainers of that 
doctrine? Surely the /eaders of the first generation sanctioned 
implicitly the action of the second: and how about their 
followers? Let us take one as a specimen, the most gentle, 
moderate, and generally respected of all, our author’s own 
hero, John Kettlewell. What can such passages as the 
following mean except a continuance of the separation ? 


‘They [faithful Bishops and Ministers] are bound to provide 
such ministrations. For the part of Bishops and Pastors is not, like 
that of mere lay Christians, to communicate as they can in what is 
provided for them by others. . . . But as Pastors they are bound to 
make Provisions. ... They are not only to defend true doctrines, 
but to take care that they be ¢vansmitted down to others, who shall 
come next in succession. . . . When any moral Duties or Precepts, 
deposited and entrusted with them, are endangered, attempts made- 
to elude or vacate them, they are try’d how true they will prove to: 
their Trusts of ministerial keeping and defending, and transmitting of 
them down.’ * 


All this is written against taking any part in public worship 
where the ‘immoral prayers’ were used, and therefore is 


1 See Ken’s letter to Dodwell, inserted in Dean Plumptre’s Life of 
Bishop Ken, ii. 114. 

2 *Of Christian Communion,’ &c., ch. iii. pp. 495, 505, 506 of A Com- 
pleat Collection of the Works of John Kettlewell, vol. ii. (1719). The 
italics in the text are ours. 
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entirely against conformity to the communion where they 
would certainly be used, and in favour of continuing the 
separate assemblies. 

And, supposing the Nonjurors 4ad closed the schism—that 
is, taken the oaths, the indispensable condition of so doing— 
what would they have done if the legitimate line had been 
restored? Were they to eat their words all over again, and 
to return to the allegiance which they had, against their 
consciences, once forsaken ? That they expected such a re- 
storation is beyond a doubt. 


‘The storm,’ wrote Collier in 1694, ‘in all likelihood will not last 
always ; it may be farther spent than we are aware of. God, who 
helps those to right who suffer wrong, will arise and maintain His 
own cause. He will, I question not, vindicate his own Establish- 
ment, and appearin his good time for the Restoring of Order and the 
Support of Right, for the Honour of Parents, and the Majesty of 
Kings.’ ! 


And this was the expectation of all the Nonjurors. Was 
it a wildly absurd one? Why, we have only to read the 
commonest of popular histories to see that the return of the 
Stuarts was the most likely thing in the world. But this 
article has not to do with politics, so we forbear quoting evi- 
dence which any one may find for himself. 

Our author is evidently troubled (and we can well under- 
stand that she should be) by the action of Hickes in 1713 in 
continuing the consecrations. ‘He seems,’ she writes, ‘to 
have considered that their acceptance of the intruded Arch- 
bishop had placed the Anglican Episcopate in a state of 
schism. Such a step on the part of a man of great learning 
and holy life could be explained on no lesser ground’ (p. 15). 
Hickes has left us in no doubt as to his opinion about the 
schism ; nor have the many others who agreed with him ; but 
as no one has described the Nonjuring position more clearly 
and fully than Hickes, we venture to quote his words: 


‘ They [the Nonjurors],’ he writes to Archbishop Sharp, ‘are still 
as much friends of the Church, and enemies of Schism as ever ; but 
then by the Church they understand the True old Church of England 
with all her venerable doctrines of Faith, Justice, and Moral 
Honesty, and all her strict decrees against the resisting, deposing, 
and forfeiting doctrines ; the Church of England with all her plain, 
primitive doctrines of Christian Honesty and simplicity . . . the 
Church to which they think you ought to have adhered with them, 
and that you have separated from Aer and ¢hem, and not ¢hey from 


1 A Persuasive to Consideration, tendered to the Royalists, particularly 
those of the Church of England, p. 30. 
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you. For they say they are just where they were when you were last 
with them, and have not budged a foot since from that Church, and 
that you cannot say they have broken from you unless you will 
affirm that when a Ship breaks from the Shoar where she lay at 
Anchor, the Shoar removes from her, and not she from the Shoar.’ ! 


This was exactly the line which Sancroft took : 


‘He used,’ writes Dr. D’OQyley, ‘to think and speak of those of 
the prelates and clergy who refused the new oath, and were ejected, 
as forming the true Church of England, and the rest who remained 
in possession of their benefices, or were appointed to those vacated 
by Nonjurors, as forming an apostate and rebellious Church.’ 2 


The Nonjurors certainly acted up to their principles of 
loyalty to the Church, as they understood it. Hilkiah Bed- 
ford, who afterwards became a Bishop, does not claim too 
much when he expostulates with a conforming archdeacon 
and his condemnation of the Nonjurors in this wise : 


‘You might have remembered the zeal they have shown for our 
common mother, the Church of England, and how they have been 
her constant champions against her adversaries of all sorts since the 
Revolution. . . . Nor ought it to be forgot that they have all along 
shew’d their zeal and affection for her, though since the Revolution 
they have neither eat of her bread nor enjoyed her possessions.’ * 


This is no more than the truth. The Nonjurors had 
among them not only conscientious men, but an unusual 
proportion of able and learned men ; and, like their brother 
Churchmen in the time of the Rebellion, they employed their 
enforced leisure in literary research, the greater part of which 
was undertaken in the general interest of the Church. Such 
men as Jeremy Collier, Charles Leslie, George Hickes, 
Thomas Brett, Thomas Baker, William Law, Thomas Carte, 
Nathaniel Spinckes among the clergy, and Thomas Hearne, 
Robert Nelson, Henry Dodwell, and Francis Cherry among 
the laity, contributed not only to the piety but to the learning 


' An Apology for the New Separation, &c., 1691. To the same effect 
Laurence Howell wrote more than twenty years later : ‘The odious name 
of Separatist belongs to those who separated from the Church’s true 
Communion in 1688 and since, and not to the chas¢ few who for the pre- 
servation of a good conscience quitted their present support, and prospect 
of further promotion. These are still as much friends of the Church and 
enemies of schism as ever. But by the Church they understand the True 
old Church of England,’ &c. (Case of Schism in the Church of England 
truly stated). 

* Life of Archbishop Sancroft, ii. 31. 

3 ¢4 Seasonable and Modest Apology in behalf of the Rev. G. Hickes 
and other Nonjurors, in a Letter to T. Wise, D.D., on occasion of his 
Visitation at Canterbury, 1710.’ 
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of the Church. Our author does not dwell much upon this 
phase of their character; perhaps it did not fall exactly 
within the range of her subject to do so. But she gives a 
touching description of the last days of that good man, 
Robert Nelson, and seems to linger fondly on the life of 
William Law. Indeed, some may think that, considering the 
vastness of her theme, she devotes a disproportionate space 
to one individual, when she gives nearly fifty out of her 222 
pages to him. But this is not our opinion. William Law 
was a rare genius and a great saint, and in such a work he 
ought to be brought very prominently forward. We should 
hardly have been disposed to give so much space to his 
quondam disciple John Wesley —at least, in a work called 
‘ Undercurrents of Church Life, for, to speak frankly, the 
Wesley movement was rather like a babbling and brawling 
stream which was not deep enough to have any wudercurrent, 
and, in spite of all that has been said, and of what he has 
said himself, we never can regard Wesley as a proper Church- 
man, or believe his influence to have stimulated what is pro- 
perly called ‘ Church life’ On the other hand, we heartily 
welcome her appreciative notice of William Walker of Truro, 
a Methodist before Methodism, who had Wesley’s earnestness, 
piety, and activity, without Wesley’s inconsistencies, wilful- 
ness and insubordination. We think also that she has shown 
good judgment, on the one hand, in passing lightly over the 
correspondence between the Nonjurors and the Eastern 
Church, which has been exhaustively treated by Mr. Lath- 
bury, and which, after all, led to no direct practical result ; and, 
on the other hand, in dwelling at some length upon the 
sufferings of the ancient Church of Scotland, though we are 
rather surprised that among her authorities she never refers 
to the History of Mr. Grub,' which is more recent, more able, 
and written in a higher tone than most of those to which she 
makes reference. 

But we have occupied more space than we intended, and 
must end, as we began, by heartily commending the book to 
our readers. 


1 Its title is An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, by George Grub, 
1861. 
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ART. VI—DR. VAN DYKE ON AN AGE OF 
DOUBT AND A WORLD OF SIN. 


. The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. By HENRY VAN DYKE, 
D.D. (Princetown, Harvard, Yale), LL.D (Union), Pastor 
of the Brick Church in New York. Sixth edition, re- 
vised, with a new Preface. (London, 1899.) 

2. The Gospel for a World of Sin. A companion volume to 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. By the same Author. 
(London, 1899.) 


Dr. VAN DYKE has chosen attractive titles for these two 
volumes. Sin is always prominent in the world. If the 
present age has many other characteristics, it is certainly 
strongly marked by doubt. A remedy for sin is a universal 
need ; the solution of doubts would be welcome to many 
thousands of thoughtful and troubled minds. 

The attraction of the title has not been the only cause of 
the large circulation of the first of the two volumes, which 
has run through six editions since its first publication in 
September 1896. It is a remarkable, and, in many respects, 
a powerful book. In using the ‘Lectures on Preaching’ on 
the Lyman Beecher Foundation at Yale University as an 
opportunity of speaking on the message of the preacher 
rather than on the methods of his preaching, and in thus 
appealing to a wider circle than the students of divinity who 
listen to the lectures, Dr. Van Dyke has exercised a wise 
discretion, and has produced a work which the ‘men and 
women who care for the vital problems of faith’ (p. v), may 
well read and ponder. And though the companion volume, 
which was published last year, does not reach the high level 
of the earlier work, it deserves and will repay much careful 
consideration. 

In both his volumes Dr. Van Dyke shows knowledge of, 
and insight into, modern life. His familiarity with the 
literature of the day enables him to illustrate copiously his 
meaning in describing the present as an ‘age of doubt.’ He 
points out that it is not merely about particular doctrines 
that doubts are felt. In addition to denials and questionings 
of separate parts of the Christian faith, there is, he says, 


‘a profound and wide-spread unsettlement of soul in regard to 
fundamental truths of religion, and also in regard to the nature and 
VOL, XLIX.—NO. XCVIII. BB 
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existence of the so-called spiritual faculties by which alone these 
truths can be perceived’ (i. 7).! 


This prevalence of scepticism, he argues with great justice, 
is due less to the progress of science, or the ‘growth of our 
conception of the physical magnitude of the universe’ (i. 11), 
than to the arrogant and altogether unreasonable assumption 
of natural science that it exhausts knowledge. Such an atti- 
tude is ‘a claim to solve the problems of the inner life by 
suppressing them’ (i. 14). In other words, in the name of 
science, it is hopelessly unscientific ; in the name of knowledge, 
it excludes from consideration some of the facts. 

In describing the present age as ‘an age of doubt,’ Dr. 
Van Dyke is careful not to exaggerate the extent to which 
scepticism of one kind or another has seized upon modern 
thought and life ; and in looking through doubt so as 


“to see whether there are not some favourable symptoms, some signs 
of enduring vitality, some promises of returning health and strength 


in the spirit of the age’ (i. 23), 
he discerns and treats at some length three hopeful signs : 


‘ First, the acknowledged discontent and pain of unbelief; second, 
the practical recoil of some of the finest minds from the void of 
absolute scepticism ; third, the persistent desire of many doubting 
spirits to serve mankind by love, self-sacrifice, and ethical endeavour. 
In other words, I would read the lesson of encouragement in the 
sufferings of doubt, in the doubts of doubt, and ip the splendid 
moral inconsistencies of doubt’ (i. 24). 


Dr. Van Dyke is at some pains to say that the needed 
message for this doubting age must be fresh, and new, and 
original ; and to emphasize that ‘tradition is powerless,’ and 
‘dry systems of dogma cannot quicken the soul’ (i. vi). 
Yet he allows that ‘an altogether new religion can hardly 
be an altogether true religion’ (i. vii); and finds a recon- 
ciliation of the old and the new in that view of the Gospel 
which has its prominent feature in devotion to the Person of 
our Lord. We are entirely in sympathy with the author's 
main contention on this subject. The remedy for doubt and 
the remedy for sin are alike to be found in Him who is the 
Light and the Saviour of the world. It is the soul which has 
realized His teaching and surrendered itself to it, and recog- 
nized His redemption and come into personal contact with 


1 The two books are separate works, not voluines of one work ; but, 
to avoid continual repetition of the titles, we shall refer to them as ‘i.’ 


and ‘ii.’ 
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it, which is able, amid whatever difficulties, to be free from 
doubt, and, amid whatever imperfections, to have knowledge 
of forgiveness. No emphasis can be too strong on the truth 
that the ‘Gospel for an age of doubt’ and ‘a world of sin’ 
must be one which places living souls in a true relation with 
the living Person of Christ. 

We are thus, as we have said, entirely in sympathy with 
Dr. Van Dyke’s main contention. But we question whether 
he is just in his references to the powerlessness of ‘ tradition,’ 
the sterile character of ‘systems of dogma’ (i. vi), and 
the ‘ confusions of theology’ (i. ix). It is true enough that 
a mere ‘tradition’ and a mere ‘system’ must be unfruit- 
ful, and that theological teachers have not seldom been 
exponents of ‘confusions.’ To admit this much is altogether 
different from assenting to an attack on the systematized 
dogma and the theological traditions of the Christian Church. 
Such an attack Dr. Van Dyke makes in effect. He calls for 
a ‘simpler creed’ as well as for a ‘nobler life’ (i. xi). He 
does not hesitate to assail, not only the methods of dog- 
matic theology, but also some of its substance. 

The line of thought which runs through some parts of Dr. 
Van Dyke’s writings is an instance, we think, of the way in 
which the conceit of the present time affects even very intel- 
lectual and devout minds. It is assumed sometimes that the 
nineteenth century—and we suppose it will be the same in 
the twentieth—requires a gospel of its own, and also that past 
presentations of the truth have been greatly lacking in what 
human nature needs. And not infrequently we are con- 
fronted with the proclamation of a great discovery which, on 
investigation, turns out to be something which ‘holy and 
humble men of heart’ have known all along. Thus, in the 
particular matter before us, the theological traditions and 
dogmatic systems of the Church have enshrined the truth of 
the personal Teacher and Redeemer of mankind. 

But, says Dr. Van Dyke, in at least one point the growth 
of dogma has robbed us of Christ. ‘So-called Byzantine art’ 
(i. 130) crushed out the representations of the ‘idea of the 
Christ which was simple and natural and humane’ (i. 129). 
The explanation of the process of destruction is to be found in 
‘the intellectual life of the Church, out of which this type of 
art grew’ (i. 130). 

‘The early Greek Fathers, like Irenzeus, went directly to the 
Holy Scriptures for their view of the Person of Christ, and frankly 
accepted all the features of the living, loving portrait there disclosed. 
They recognized without reserve the reality of Christ’s human 
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growth in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and men ; 
the actual limitations of Christ’s human knowledge as expressed in 
the questions that He asked, and in His profession of ignorance in 
regard to the time of His second advent; the intimacy of His sym- 
pathy with us in temptation, suffering, ‘and death. But with the 
development of theological definition this direct view of Christ was 
modified, obscured, and at last totally eclipsed. Instead of looking 
at God through His revelation in Christ, the Fathers began to look 
at Christ through a more and more abstract, precise, and ioflexible 
statement of the metaphysical idea of God. It became necessary to 
harmonize the Scripture record of the life of Jesus with the theories 
of the divine nature set forth in the decrees of councils, and defined 
with amazing particularity in the writings of theologians. In the 
effort to accomplish this, two main lines of thought were followed. 
One line abandoned the belief in Christ’s real and complete humanity, 
and reduced His human life to a tenuous and filmy apparition. The 
other line distinguished between His humanity and His Divinity in 
such a way as to divide Him into two halves, either of which appears 
virtually complete without the other, and both of which are united, 
not in a single and sincere personality, but in an outward manifesta- 
tion and a concealed life, covering in some mysterious way a double 
centre of existence. It is only fair to say that the extreme results of 
these two lines of thought were condemned by the Church in the 
heresies of Doketism and Apollinarianism, Eutychianism and Nes- 
torianism. But it is equally fair to say that the influence of these 
theories was by no means checked nor extirpated. ‘They continued 
to make themselves felt powerfully and perniciously ; now in the 
direction of dissolving the humanity of Christ into a mere cloud 
enveloping His Deity ; and again in the direction of dividing and 
destroying the unity of His Person in the definitions of His dual 
nature’ (i. 131-2). 


It is at first sight somewhat difficult to see how a charge 
of ‘dividing and destroying the unity’ of the Person of Christ 
can even be brought against the orthodox traditional theology 
which Dr. Van Dyke evidently has in view. A passage in 
the Preface to the sixth edition throws light upon his mean- 
ing. For it is there asserted : 












































‘There were not two wills and two minds working within the Person 
of Jesus. The mind that was in Christ was a single mind, and His 
will was the expression of an undivided personality’ (i. xxi). 


Read in the light of this passage in the Preface, the 
definitions which, in Dr. Van Dyke’s opinion, divide and 
destroy the unity of the Person of Christ appear to be those 
by which the heresy of Monothelitism has been condemned. 
If this be so, we should like to ask Dr. Van Dyke the simple 
question how he would propose to maintain the truths of the 
true Godhead and perfect Manhood of Christ and the doctrine 
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of the unity of His Person and at the same time assert that 
He had only one will and one mind. 

The rest of the long passage we have quoted has to do 
with the supposed obscuring of the Manhood of our Lord in 
the teaching of orthodox theologians. Dr. Van Dyke 
illustrates his meaning with some fulness, and we observe 
that among the writings of those whom he supposes to have 
impaired the perfection of Christ’s Humanity he refers to the 
profound work of Archdeacon Wilberforce on the Incarnation 
and quotes a clear and accurate statement from Dr. Liddon’s 
famous Bampton Lectures. Neither Archdeacon Wilberforce 
nor Dr. Liddon needs any defence from us, but we may point 
out that Dr. Van Dyke, like many other recent writers, greatly 
exaggerates the extent to which the Manhood of our Lord 
has been minimized in the middle ages and subsequently. 
For instance, he supposes that all those who in the later ages 
of the Church, prior to the critical investigations of the pre- 
sent day, attained to a real and practical grasp on the 
Humanity of Christ did so by means of a revolt against 
current theology. Thus we find him, immediately after 
declaring that if ‘the Christology of Peter Lombard and 
Thomas Aquinas’ is to be maintained the loss of the human 
life of Christ makes ‘ Mariolatry’ a necessity for the supply- 
ing of human needs, going on to say : 


‘Through all the ages we see men turning, now in solitary thought, 
now in great companies, to seek that vision’ [that is, the ‘vision of 
the human life of God’|. ‘The renaissance of Christian art, with 
its beautiful pictures of the infancy of Jesus, with its piercing and 
pathetic representations of the sufferings of Jesus, bears witness to 
the eagerness of that search. The revivals of Christian life, seen in 
such diverse yet cognate forms as the rise of the “ Poor Men of 
Lyons” and the foundation of the “ Brotherhood of St. Francis,” are 
evidences of the same movement back to Christ. Peter Waldo out- 
side of the Church, and Francis of Assisi within the Church, were 
awakened by the same vision of Jesus, “a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief,” and were inspired by the same desire to make 
His real human life the pattern of all piety and the example of all 
goodness’ (i. 141-2). 


It is a necessary part of Dr. Van Dyke’s position on this 
subject that the characteristics of art and the movements of 
life to which he refers were of the nature of a revolt from and 
protest against current theology. We do not know of any 
evidence which sustains such an idea. Rather it is true that 
the scholastic theology, whatever its defects, was careful to 
maintain the reality of the human life and human sufferings 
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of our Lord. The representations of the Passion in the 
medizval churches, the appeals in medizval devotions to the 
human sufferings of the Son of God, and the stress laid on 
the helpless infancy of the Babe of Bethlehem, were the 
practical outcome of the theology which in its technical forms 
bears so dry an aspect. It is not known that Peter Waldo 
made any direct or indirect protest against the Church’s theo- 
logical teaching about our Lord. St. Francis of Assisi gave 
effect to what he believed to be the practical outcome of the 
theology he had traditionally received. In later times, some 
of the English Evangelicals of the last century, the Oxford 
Tractarians of a later date, pious Roman Catholics all over 
the world, have clung with a passionate devotion to the Child- 
Christ in the cradle and the dying Saviour on the Cross. In 
substance the belief of all of them about the incarnate life 
has been that traditionally handed down in the Church. We 
hold no brief for the schoolmen. In the proper place we 
could dwell at length on the many and great deficiencies of 
their systems. Whatever these deficiencies may be, it is 
simply unjust—and the injustice is not less because it has 
been so often repeated—to assert that either in the medizval 
period or at any other time the truth of the humanity of Christ 
was lost in the Church.! 

We have noticed in many books published in the last few 
years that the particular way of emphasizing the Manhood of 
our Lord, which is found in Dr. Van Dyke’s Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt, is a prelude to some view which impairs the 
fulness of His Godhead during His ministry upon earth. 
The book now before us is no exception to this. In the 
Preface to the sixth edition the author, having asserted that 
‘the mind that was in Christ was a single mind,’ goes on to 
say : 

‘There is no evidence in His life or in His character of the 
omniscience and omnipresence and omnipotence that would have 
separated Him from us’ (i. xxi-ii). 


That is, he first by denying ‘two wills and two minds’ makes 
it impossible to limit nescience or ignorance to our Lord’s 
human mind, and then by questioning His omniscience 
postulates the possibility of such nescience or ignorance in 


! While we have no doubt that what we have written above is accu- 
rate, it is fair to add that allowance must be made for some of the mystics 
paying insufficient attention to the actual life of our Lord on earth ; and 
for the obscuring of the Person, as distinct from the work, of Christ by 
the schemes of salvation of some Protestant systems. But it is not 
either of these to which Dr. Van Dyke refers, 
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His Godhead. The line of thought thus briefly indicated in 
the Preface is worked out at some length in the book. Re- 
ferring to the well-known passages in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians and the Epistle to the Philippians he writes : 
‘These powerful expressions, “self-beggary,” “ self-emptying,” seem 
to be directly designed to break up the conventional moulds in 
which dogmatic theology has attempted to cast the truth and let it 
harden. They bring back a vital warmth and motion into the facts 
of the Incarnation. Once more it glows and flows. Once more we 
see that it is not a mere exhibition of being but a process of becom- 
ing. The idea of self-beggary mightily overflows the mere statement 
that a human nature was added and united to the divine nature ; for 
that would have been no impoverishment but an enrichment. The 
idea of self-emptying shatters the narrow dogma that the Son of God 
suffered no change in Himself when He became man. It was a 
change so absolute, so immense, that it can only be compared with 
the vicissitude from fulness to emptiness. He laid aside the 
existence-form of God in order that He might take the existence- 
form of man. Whatever right He had to an equal state of glory with 
God, that right He did not cling to, but surrendered, in order that 
He might become a servant’ (i. 146-7). 


And further on he continues : 


‘It may be, as Julius Miiller held, that the distinctive attributes 
of personality ' are, abstractly considered, identical in God and man, 
so that by the divine self-limitation in the Incarnation they are actually 
unified, like two circles which have a common centre.” It may be, 
as Dr. Fairbairn holds, that the Son of God, being the eternal repre- 
sentative of the filial relationship within the Godhead, the symbol of 
the created within the uncreated, needed but to surrender the form 
and status of the uncreated Son in order to assume, by the same act, 
the form and status which man as the created Son was intended 
to realize. It may be, as Godet holds, that the Incarnation was by 
deprivation, and that the Eternal Word renounced His divine mode 
of being and entered into life without omniscience, omnipresence, or 
omnipotence, as an unconscious babe. It matters little in what form 
of words we try to express the transcendent truth. But it matters 
much, it is supremely important for the integrity of our Gospel 
and for its influence upon the heart of this doubting age, that we 
should hold fast to the fact that the life of Jesus of Nazareth is simply 
and sincerely the human life of God’ (i. 153-4). 


And, again, 


‘Such a revelation at once rectifies, purifies, and elevates our 
view of God Himself. For if the Son of God can surrender omni- 


1 But the point is rather that of the distinctive attributes of divine 
nature. 

2 Dr. Van Dyke mentions that ‘for this statement of Miiller’s view, 
which he gave in one of his lectures,’ he is ‘indebted to Dr. George P, 
Fisher, who was one of his hearers.’ 
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presence, omniscience, and omnipotence without destroying His per- 
sonal identity, then the central essence of the Deity is neither infinite 
wisdom nor infinite power, but perfect holiness and perfect goodness, 
And so from the very lowest valley of humiliation we catch clear 
sight of the very loftiest summit of theology, the serene and shining 
truth that God is Love’ (i. 160-1). 


These quotations and other statements make it clear that 
Dr. Van Dyke fully accepts the position which forms the 
common ground of the various ‘kenotic’ theories, and does 
not shrink from the inference that in the Incarnation the 
divine nature itself exhibited and used a capacity for change. 

We have insisted on many occasions on weighty philo- 
sophical and theological objections to any theory of the muta- 
bility of the divine nature. More than once we have expressed 
our strong dissent from the view that distinctions can be 
drawn between the different attributes of God by means of 
which it might be said that, while the moral attributes are 
immutable, the metaphysical attributes are mutable ; or that 
the attributes of power may be abandoned, although the attri- 
butes of love cannot be impaired.' We have often reiterated 
the teaching of sound theologians that the distinction between 
the nature and attributes of God is of thought and terminology 
only.2. The arguments against any form of the ‘kenotic’ 
theory which may be based on such grounds as these are, 
in our judgment, of a very convincing kind. 

But, it may be urged, the question of the relations of the 
divine and the human nature in the incarnate life and of the 
effect of the Incarnation on the eternal nature of the Son of 
God cannot rightly be decided by abstract philosophical or 
theological arguments. It is certainly true that such arguments 
are of weight only so far as they are in harmony with what is 
taught in Holy Scripture and by the Catholic Church. The 
opponents of the ‘kenotic’ theories can have no objection to 
appeal being made to the Bible and to the Church. So far 
as the Church is concerned, it is a significant fact that so 
learned and accomplished a writer as Canon Gore was con- 
strained to admit that even for the form of the ‘kenotic’ 
theory which he has advocated—and this is of a far more 
moderate kind than some views which Dr. Van Dyke thinks 
to be tenable—he could find no authority from the first 
to the sixteenth century except some passages in Irenzus, 


1 See especially Church Quarterly Review, January 1896, article 
Canon Gore on the Incarnation and the Eucharist.’ 

* See, e.g., Pearson, Leciiones de Deo et attributis, lectio iv. (Adinor 
Works, i. 39, ed. Churton). 
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Origen, and St. Gregory of Nyssa, passages which, as on a 
former occasion we took some pains to show,' are by no means 
clearly of such a meaning as he supposed. So far as the 
Bible is concerned, Dr. Van Dyke quotes two statements by 
St. Paul in support of his acceptance of the view that the Son 
of God surrendered and abandoned divine attributes as dis- 
tinct from his teaching about the manhood of our Lord. 
These two statements are, as we have already indicated, the 
well-known passages in 2 Cor. viii. 9 and Phil. ii. 6-7. 
In both passages careful examination of the context shows the 
true meaning. That the words értwyevoe trovCLOs wy in the 
first passage mean ‘being rich in His divine nature He be- 
came poor by taking lowly human nature’ is made clear by 
the words which follow, ‘that ye through His poverty might 
become rich.’ The riches conferred on Christians by means 
of the Incarnation are due to the taking of human nature by 
the Son of God, not to any supposed impairing of his divine 
nature. In the second passage, the reference in the words 
éavtov éxévwoe is shown to be to the acquiring of human 
nature by the Son of God, not to any loss in his divine 
nature, by the explanation which St. Paul himself gives— 
‘He humbled Himself by taking the form of a slave, by 
coming to be in the likeness of men.’? Neither of the phrases 
which Dr. Van Dyke translates as ‘He beggared Himself’ 
and ‘emptied Himself,’ and prints with the emphasis of italics, 
can bear the meaning he attaches to them, if they are to be 
regarded in the context in which they occur. 

We have lingered long over this one point because it is a 
vital point. No book, however valuable in other respects, 
ought to be recommended, without serious and careful quali- 
fication, if it is in any way tainted with the ‘ kenotic’ theory. 
No theological writer, however able and learned, and in other 
respects orthodox, can be regarded with confidence if on this 
supremely important question he holds opinions which lead 
up into unorthodox theories of the Incarnation and the Being 
of God. Dr. Van Dyke has destroyed much of the utility 
which his book might otherwise have possessed by his most 
unwise treatment of this aspect of the Incarnation. 

The volumes before us, and especially the first, are not free 
from other faults and from imperfections. The absence of any 
belief in the authority of the Church is a very serious hindrance 


' See our article in January 1896, already referred to. 

* We dealt at length with the interpretation of this passage in a 
former article : see Church Quarterly Review for October 1897, article en- 
titled* The Sacred Manhood of the Son of God.’ 
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to the adequate treatment of the subjects with which they are 
concerned. No Gospel will ever really meet the needs of the 
present or any other time which is not avowedly and strongly 
sacramental. Yet we have to thank Dr. Van Dyke not only 
for good features of the books to which we have already 
alluded, but also for much which is valuable on the free will 
of man and the sovereignty of God ; on the recognition of the 
true idea of election as choice for the service of the Almighty 
and thus for the good of others as well as the person himself ; 
on the need of care for the intellectual side of man’s being ; 
and on the doctrine of the Atonement. On a subject about 
which so much that is unsatisfactory is preached and published, 
it is refreshing to find a modern writer insisting on the ob- 
jective efficacy of the Death of Christ and possessing the 
courage to use language which is sometimes contemptuously 
set aside. 


‘No word,’ he writes, ‘which sharply emphasizes one side of the 
truth at the expense of the other sides, no word which leaves out of 
its significance the sweetness of any of those things most “ pure and 
lovely and of good report” which have been done in the spirit of 
reconciliation, is broad enough to describe the work of Christ in 
closing the gulf which sin had made between man and God. Sacri- 
fice is not broad enough. Mediation is not broad enough. Propi- 
tiation is not broad enough. Redemption is not broad enough. 
Substitution is not broad enough. Satisfaction is not broad enough. 
Embracing all these things, Christ’s work goes beyond them all. It 
is simply the perfection of atonement’ (ii. 138-9). 

And, again : 

‘The atonement, as has been said, “‘is the meeting-point of the 
objective and subjective elements of Christianity.” It covers all the 
ground that lies between God and man, so far as sin has touched it. 
It has a reference to every element of the divine nature which con- 
demns sin, and to every element of human nature which is affected 
by sin. It acts directly upon the divine will and upon the human will. 
There is no possible metaphor, drawn from any real relation of man 
to God, which is without its value in illustrating the real nature of 
the atonement. 

‘So far, then, from denying the vetity of these four figures of 
speech’ [that is, ‘sin-offering,’ ‘ransom,’ ‘satisfaction,’ ‘ reconcilia- 
tion’], ‘we should accept them as expressions of substantial truth. 
We should seek to make them as real and living as possible in our 
own experience. And we should go back to the New Testament to 
see if there are not other metaphors of the atonement which fit in 
with our consciousness of need as sinners. 

‘There are four other figures of speech, less familiar, and less 
frequently used, which throw light upon the subject. They are used 
by Christ Himself to describe the effects of His sacrifice. It would 
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be well if they were taken more deeply into our conception of the 
atonement. 

‘ The first figure is the metaphor of germination . . . The second 
figure is the metaphor of vicarious suffering. . . . The third figure is 
the metaphor of consecration. . . . The fourth figure is the meta- 
phor of a new covenant of pardon. . . . Now take these four latter 
metaphors of the effects of the atonement in its relation to us, and 
lay them beside the four others which are more familiarly employed. 
See how they mutually illuminate one other, and how the light 
which comes from each reminds us that no one of them can be in- 
terpreted alone as the secret of the “ true doctrine of atonement” ’ 


(ii. 146-9). 
And, earlier in the volume: 


‘ The crown of love is service. The glory of sacrifice is useful- 
ness. The love of Christ, the sacrifice of Christ, draw their deepest 
power upon the inner life of man from the conviction they really have 
accomplished a deliverance for sinners from the guilt and curse and 
doom of sin. 

‘The first message that the disciples received from the risen 
Jesus, while their minds were still overwhelmed by the apparent 
tragedy of the crucifixion, was the truth that it was not a useless loss, 
but a fruitful gain’ (ii. 112). 

‘Not only from the side of man, but also from the side of God, 
it’ [that is, the atonement] ‘is the supremely necessary, and the 
supremely successful, peace-making sacrifice’ (ii. 118). 


In a chapter of great power entitled ‘The Bible without 
Christ, Dr. Van Dyke attempts to depict the difference 
which would be made in Holy Scripture if the doctrine of 
the Atonement should be taken away. He points out the 
sadness, the sense of failure, and the emphasis on the terrible 
character and effects of sin which pervade the Old Testament. 
He calls attention to the deepened view of moral evil which 
is found in the New Testament, the high standard set up by 
our Lord, and the hopelessness of the teaching of the Epistles 
apart from the thought of redemption. At the end of the 
chapter he sums up his main line of thought on this subject : 


‘To take Christ out of the Bible is to make it worse than useless 
to a sinful world. It is to make it crushing, disheartening, terrifying 
—the saddest book that was ever written. The Old Testament casts 
upon us an unbroken shadow of gloomy fate. The New Testament 
pierces it with an intolerable light of conscious guilt and coming 
judgment. 

‘ But restore Christ to His place in the Bible, and it becomes 
the book of hope and joy. The unbroken shadow is changed into 
the adumbration of the coming Redeemer: the shadow Christ 
whose angel moves before the struggling host of all who will follow 
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God’s guidance through the wilderness of sin. The intolerable light 
is transformed into a blessed healing radiance: the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the world’ (ii. 85-6). 

It would not be fair, in reviewing books by a Presbyterian 
writer, to lay much stress on the shortcomings, to which we 
have already alluded, with regard to the Church and the 
Sacraments. And we are so grateful to Dr. Van Dyke for 
much which is not only interesting but also important and 
valuable, that we could wish it was possible for us to recom- 
mend his writings more unreservedly to that part of the 
reading public which is interested in theology. We are pre- 
vented from making such a recommendation by the treatment 
of one aspect of the doctrine of the Incarnation. To deny 
‘the narrow dogma that the Son of God suffered no change 
in Himself when He became Man’ (i. 147) is to deprive the 
human acts of the Eternal Word of their real significance, 
and to imperil the true idea of the Being of God. 


ArT. VII.—A ROMAN APOLOGIST AND HIS 
TRANSLATOR. 


1. Chrétien ou Agnostique. Par L’ABBE LOUIS PICARD, 
Vicaire a la Primatiale de Lyon. Avec lettres de 
NN. SS. lArchevéque de Lyon et l’Evéque de Laval. 
(Paris, 1896.) 

2. Christianity or Agnosticism. By the ABBE LOUIS PICARD 
Authorized translation revised by the Rev. J. G. 
MACLEOD, S. J. (London, 1899.) 


WE were fully prepared upon the first announcement of the 
English version of the Abbé Picard’s work to accord it the 
most cordial welcome. The subject is one of palmary im- 
portance, and its effective handling would be exceptionally 
opportune at a time when Agnosticism has become almost 
the fashion in certain circles, and the reputation of being 
inclined to scepticism is supposed to be a mark of superior 
intellectual capacity. The discussion of the great and funda- 
mental questions at issue between Christians and unbelievers 
affords abundant opportunity for establishing the primary 
truths embraced in the three Creeds and joyfully acknowledged 
by all branches of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. In a day, 
too, when the dissensions by which the Church throughout 
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the world is distracted occupy far too large a space in Christian 
thought, it would be pleasant to dwell for a while exclusively 
on the points which we hold in common with members of the 
Latin obedience. The field of Apologetics includes much 
common ground wherein Anglican and Roman and Greek 
Christians might dwell together in unity, and might present 
to the outer world of unbelievers, who are scandalized by the 
divisions of Christendom, the spectacle of their unanimity in 
defence of some of the fundamental tenets of the Catholic 
faith. So much as this and no more was suggested by the 
title Christianity or Agnosticism, and we should gladly 
have joined hands with the Abbé Picard in upholding dog- 
matic truth, which is dear to us as to him. It is no fault of 
ours if our satisfaction with his work is less cordial than we 
had hoped, but the title of his book is a misnomer in both its 
terms. It should have been called Romanism or Scepticism. 
With M. l’Abbé the word Christianity connotes not merely 
the acceptance of the three Creeds, but the admission of every 
pretension put forth in the name of the Bishop of Rome from 
the age of Hildebrand to the present hour ; and by thus insist- 
ing on the solidarity of Christianity with the latest decrees of 
the Vatican Council, he undermines a position which had else 
been impregnable. Indeed, so absolute is the ultramon- 
tanism of M. Picard’s concluding chapters, that he might be 
supposed to hold that Christianity exists for the sake of the 
Papacy, rather than the Papacy for the sake of Christianity. 
That the author displays a profound ignorance of the Angli- 
can position and such lack of charity towards it as is occa- 
sionally too strong for even his English (or Irish ?) translator, 
are, alas, but ordinary blemishes in Roman controversialists, 
and do not excite in us any very special amazement. 

It is worth while, before commencing a more minute 
investigation of its contents, to notice the auspices under 
which the original volume before us and the English version 
of it are issued to the world. It is not often that a work 
appears with so many guarantees for its excellency and trust- 
worthiness as those which accredit Christianity or Agnosticism. 
Amid the crowd of books with which the press is daily 
teeming, what a blessing it is to have the guidance of com- 
petent advisers! and the Abbé’s work not only came out 
originally with the approbation of the Bishop of Laval and of 
the Cardinal Primate of Gaul, but the English version has 
enjoyed the supervision of the Jesuit father J. G. MacLeod, 
and is stamped with the approbation of the Roman Censor 
Deputatus and with the Imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan, 
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We can scarce restrain a feeling of envy as we read the 
laconic judicial permission which guards the faithful from 
harmful teaching and assures them they are on the right 
track and under safe conduct in so critical a discussion. Yet 
we are not a little curious to understand the extent and scope 
of this official approbation of a work designed not merely to 
cover the whole field of Apologetics, but to protect the student 
against the beguilements of all spurious Christianity. Do the 
magic words ‘Imprimatur’ and ‘ Nihil obstat’ endorse the 
tone and spirit as well as the contents of the volume that 
bears them? Do they guarantee the general accuracy of its 
statements of asserted fact? Do they affirm that a transla- 
tion issued under their sign-manual faithfully represents the 
original and is the work of a capable translator? These are 
practical inquiries, the reason for which will be made manifest 
as we proceed with our review. We shall begin with investi- 
gating the last of these questions, and we make bold to say 
that the translation here presented to us under a threefold 
guarantee is neither a faithful reproduction of the original nor 
even the handicraft of one who possesses a moderate acquaint- 
ance with idiomatic French. 

We have some further preliminary observations of a 
general nature to offer upon the conditions under which this 
work has been published. Three requirements are of axio- 
matic importance to the practical and general utility of a 
treatise which embraces so large a field of inquiry and which 
includes so wide a range of quotations. First, that the work 
should be divided into parts and subdivisions, following one 
another in logical order, whose sequence should be so pre- 
cisely mapped out that the student may readily turn to any 
section of the argument. Second, that the book should be 
furnished with an ample and accurate index. Third, that 
every page should have full and careful indications of the 
source of passages quoted and of the authorities on which the 
author relies. Only the first of these essentials is supplied in 
the original French, in which the appropriate titles of the 
parts and of their several chapters appear at the head of each 
page. In the English version this valuable feature is dis- 
regarded and every page throughout bears the same useless 
heading. Neither version contains an index, and the refer- 
ences in both are so miserably deficient as to suggest a shrewd 
suspicion that most of the quotations have been borrowed at 
second-hand. In the English edition the marks are occa- 
sionally omitted which tell where a quotation begins or ends, 
and even the title of Book I. is given incorrectly. Such care- 
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lessness and inaccuracy are not merely reprehensible, but are 
unaccountable in a translation put forth to the world as care- 
fully revised. 

These palpable defects in the conception of the duty which 
the task imposes have led us to examine this translation some- 
what more closely. Thetranslator’s aim is described thus in 
his Preface (p. xiv): ‘This English edition is a translation, 
not an adaptation,’ and we candidly concede that the attempt 
is not easy of successful accomplishment. We should have 
found no ground for serious complaint because the pointed 
terseness of M. Picard’s style was utterly lost in the sloppy 
diffuseness of the English rendering. Yet at least we may 
demand that a translator shall stick to his text, that he shall 
give us grammatical English, and that his representation of 
the French Abbé’s meaning shall be neither absolutely 
incorrect nor seriously imperfect. 

We pass by such expressions as ‘ We have an invincible 
repugnance zz believing that’ &c.(p.147). ‘ Even were we to 
recognize in the Gospels nothing ¢iaz an echo,’ &c. (p. 412). 
Our attention is soon arrested by more serious blunders such 
as the following: 

‘Pantheism flatters the highest aspirations of our nature 
and produces in us a sort of metaphysical intricacy the charm 
of which is too fascinating’ (p. 208). We have known meta- 
physical intricacy to be painfully irritating, but its fascination 
was quite inexplicable, until we referred to the French and 
found that z#tricacy was made to do duty for zvresse ! 

M. Picard, in upholding the reality of our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion, alleges among other reasons that it was preached very 
shortly after the event, on the morrow of the Ascension, and 
adds that it is equally certain that it was accepted as indispu- 
table truth by a large number of persons ‘sur les lieux mémes, 
a Jérusalem, en Judée, dans les environs.’! This is rendered 
by Father MacLeod’s protégé, ‘ upon the very spot where this 
marvel occurred, as a/so in Jerusalem, &c.,? thus separating 
places which M. Picard treated as identical. The Abbé 
urges that the embalming of the Sacred Body must have 
decided the actuality of our Lord’s death. ‘ Ces cent livres de 
parfums, ces bandages appliqués pendant plus de trente heures, 

auraient suffi a déterminer la mort.’* The translator turns 
this into, ‘The application of the hundred pounds’ weight of 
perfumes and ingredients to the Body of Jesus, with the 
bandaging during thirty hours preceding sepulture? &c.t—a 
1 Picard, p. 392. * EV. Dale 5 Picard, p. 395. 
4 ELV, p. 415. 
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translation at once ludicrously superfluous in verbiage and 
absolutely incorrect in fact. Apropos of such intercalated 
phrases in the English version, we may note that they are 
not only of frequent occurrence, but they are utterly pointless, 
as we shall presently show by several examples within the 
space of a single page. 

The translator's complete ignorance of French idiom is 
betrayed by his misunderstanding of phrases which the 
veriest tiro would have mastered. Thus ‘oz a deau se plaire 
dans les incertitudes de l’histoire’ becomes, in the English 
edition, ‘ There may be much pleasure in dwelling on the uncer- 
tain points of history.’ M. Picard’s insistence on its useless- 
ness is not so much as hinted at, and the imaginary pleasure 
of the process is all the translators own. Such brief 
examples, however, hardly serve to prove the entire worth- 
lessness of the English edition. We will give it the benefit 
of the comparison afforded by half a page of text and 
translation. M. Picard is enlarging upon the thoughtful 
discrimination with which St. Paul adapted his addresses to 
the condition and the intellectual level of his hearers. And 
having given other examples, he proceeds: 


‘Plus loin, avec les pauvres, les petits, il n’offre du Christianisme 

que les aspects consolants : il dégage la sainteté de sa morale. Qu’on 
compare les discours d’Antioche, de Pisidie, de Derbé, de Lystre, au 
discours d’Athénes. La, saint Paul nous ouvre des horizons immenses 
et inconnus sur les destinées de l’humanité paienne, en prenant 
habilement son point d’appui dans l'état de conscience de ses 
auditeurs. Est-il rien de plus admirable que son apologie devant 
Agrippa? On nous parle d’enthousiasme. Sienthousiasme veut dire 
suspension de bon sens, jamais homme ne fut moins enthousiaste que 
Paul. Ila beau nous emporter haut et loin, dans ses plus sublimes 
pages, on ne cesse pas de se sentir avec un homme qui discute, qui 
sait d’ot il vient et ot il va. Paul n’a nullement le ton dune religieuse 
qui s’exalte. Il serait 4 désirer que beaucoup d’hommes raisonnassent 
avec une logique aussi serrée, un jugement aussi sain. II n’était pas 
dupe qu’il préchait une chose nouvelle,’ &c.! 
The passage is a plain straightforward one, containing no 
difficulty in structure or expression, and only calling for 
simple and accurate reproduction. The revised translation 
renders it as follows : 

‘At another [time] he is dealing with the poor, ¢he sick, or the 
young, a/ways presenting the Christian faith 0 others under its most 


tender and consoling aspects. He drew the distinction between 
holiness and morality in his discourses, as may be seen by com- 


' Picard, p. 424. 
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paring ‘hose delivered at Athens with others given at Antioch, 
Pisidia, Derbe, and Lystra. Zn this [sic] we find him opening out 
wide and unknown horizons extending over the destinies of pagan 
races, where he appeals to the consciences of his numerous auditors. 
Is there anything 7 /iterature more admirable than that fine apology 
delivered before Agrippa? Some may speak of him as an enthusiast ; 
but, if by enthusiasm they mean the suspension of common sense, 
no man was ever less of an enthusiast than St. Paul. Wherever we 
travel with him in his most sublime writings, we never lose sight of 
the fact that we are in the company of a man who reasons, and knows 
whence he comes and whither he is going. He never appears like a 
fanatic, carried away by sentiment or fancy. Would that many men who 
argue and dispute did so with the dri//iant logic and healthy, sound 
judgment exhibited by this converted Jew. That he was no dupe is 
clear, neither did he seek to deceive. He spoke boldly, candidly, and to 
the point, regardless of consequences.’ ' 


We should apologize for the length of these extracts, but 
they afford a fairer test than very brief sentences can do, of 
the capacity of a translator and the character of his work. 
The most cursory glance will suffice to show that the transla- 
tion is the veriest travesty of the original. The words in 
italics, with but one or two exceptions, have nothing to 
correspond with them in what M. Picard actually wrote, and 
their insertion is as inept as it is unwarrantable. There are 
hardly three consecutive lines correctly rendered throughout 
the entire paragraph; every point is missed, every con- 
nexion of thought dislocated, every idiom misunderstood, 
every telling touch blurred. With inane recklessness the 
anonymous translator, who did wisely in hiding his identity 
behind his reviser, so intermingles separate sentences as to con- 
fuse what is transparently clear, or to make M. Picard talk 
the most pointless platitudes. It would take far more space 
than we can spare to expose the almost incredible blunders 
contained in this short extract, and the reader must be left, if 
he cares to do so, to work them out in detail. Probably he 
will content himself with the conviction that the art of how 
not to do it has reached its culminating point in this revised 
translation published with the ‘ Nihil obstat’ of the Censor 
Deputatus Smith and the Imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan. 

If such blunders abound in the easier pages of Christianity 
or Agnosticism, the confusion will naturally be worse con- 
founded in the more scientific sections, where a clear grasp of 
the French original, as well as accuracy of terminology, are 
indispensable. For such qualities we need not look to the 
English version before us. Twice over on a single page (152) 

1 English translation, p. 449. 
VOL, XLIX.—NO. XCVIII. CC 
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un fait de consctence—which the entire context shows can 
there only mean ‘a fact of consciousness’—is translated ‘a 
conscious fact,’ a rendering which reduces the sentence to 
sheer nonsense. In the two following paragraphs we are 
told that ‘conscience ’—here again it should in each case 
be ‘consciousness ’—‘ directly asserts the unity of the Ego’ 
and ‘assures us of our personal identity, and the trans- 
lator leaves out the point of M. Picard’s words, which run, 
‘La conscience m’atteste directement /unzté du mot’ In 
dwelling on the mystery of pain, M. Picard says with becoming 
restraint, that if physical pain were an essential and absolute 
evil, Christ would hardly have accepted a life of constant 
sacrifice and a death of violent pain, Vola wun petit 
éclaircissement—words which, with most perverse heedless- 
ness, are turned into ‘This contains a very clear lesson for 
us.' Indeed, the translator is evidently persuaded that it is 
his function to improve on the text before him, and he does 
it with all the diffuseness of a provincial penny-a-liner. 
Truth, says M. Picard, does not attract men, ‘comme un 
phare rallie les oiseaux dans la nuit’ (p. 109). His trans- 
lator amplifies the last three words into ‘during their 
nocturnal migrations’ (E.V. p. 115). 

But worse remains behind—ignorance so dense and in- 
conceivable as to mar or misrepresent the argument and 
to stultify its entire bearing. A little patient thought, a little 
careful inquiry, even the most cursory use of such a work as 
Littré’s Dictionary, would have guarded a translator from 
falling into such errors as the English version before us 
displays. The argument from design is a commonplace in 
the defence of Theism, and is rightly placed by the Abbé in 
the forefront of his Apology. He maintains that it would 
remain unassailable even if evolution instead of being only a 
working hypothesis were scientifically proved: ‘a supposer,’ 
he writes, ‘que ce systeme triomphe des objections trés fortes 
qu’on lui oppose, il ne supprimerait en rien la fixalité’ This 
in its English dress runs as follows: ‘Allowing that this 
system could obtain the triumph it hopes for over the strong 
objections that oppose it, it would not destroy belief in the 
future life’ *-—an assertion ludicrously irrelevant to both the 
meaning and the thought of the original. Nor does M. 
Picard’s clearly reasoned argument against Materialism fare 
much better later on, when /ixality is twice given as the 
English equivalent of fizalité. ‘There are too many traces 
of finality for us to admit that the world’s mechanism is the 
1 ELV. p. 114 2 E.V. p. 39. 
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blind result of mere fatalism.’ ‘Is the belief that the mind 
is made for truth anything but ax acknowledgment of finality 
in the world?’ These sentences, unintelligible as they stand, 
are at once clear and convincing when for the ambiguous 
word finality we put the well-worn term ‘ design.’ 

We will only trouble the reader with one more crowning 
example of the translator’s unrivalled capacity to absolutely 
misunderstand the plainest of sentences and to pervert its 
meaning to the exact opposite of that which its writer affirms. 
M. Picard, when enlarging upon the inadequacy of science to 
supply the deeper wants of the human soul, quotes some 
striking remarks of a young student ‘ who had found his way 
to Damascus in the path of free inquiry,’ and borrows from 
him the following sentence : ‘ L’esprit humain peut employer 
son énergie, travailler d’accord avec la raison, découvrir des 
vérités réelles dans une sphere aussi supérieure a celle des 
laboratoires ou de l’industrie que cell/e-ci est elle-méme a la 
région des actes les plus grossiers. ' The words and thought 
alike are as transparently clear as possible. Here is the 
translator’s version of them: ‘The human mind can employ 
its energies, work in harmony with reason and attain z¢s 
discoveries, in a sphere as superior to that of the laboratory 
or of mere industry, as the latter ts to more intellectual pur- 
suits. ? May we earnestly counsel the translator in future to 
devote himself to some form ‘of mere industry’ rather than 
to those more intellectual, yet inferior, pursuits in which he 
misses his way so painfully ? 

We have written enough to justify our stern condemna- 
tion of this attempt to palm off under the shelter of great 
names a thoroughly worthless version of a treatise apparently 
held in high esteem by Roman Catholic prelates. No doubt 
the English Cardinal has been most unwarrantably misled in 
the matter, and has no leisure amid the manifold avocations 
of his mission for reading all the works he is begged to seal 
with his approval: but this only shows the unreality of his 
Imprimatur and the folly of pretending to maintain medieval 
supervision of the press at the close of the nineteenth century. 
In turning to M. Picard’s own work, we shall not altogether 
bid the translator farewell, but shall indicate from time to 
time in very brief notes that the inaccuracy we have been 
exposing is interwoven into the very warp and woof of his 
version. 

It would be hopeless within the limits of a single article 
to review in detail a work covering so much ground as 


1 Picard, p. 61. * English translation, p. 61. 
cc2 
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M. Picard’s treatise attempts to fill. We must content our- 
selves with pointing out some of its excellencies and defects, 
and if we are constrained to dwell mainly on the latter, it is 
through no desire churlishly to withhold our approbation of 
the Abbé’s great industry, and of the effective manner in 
which he deals with many current objections to Christianity, 
His book contains many eloquent passages as well as much 
sound and conclusive reasoning, and it is noteworthy that it 
fails most glaringly in those parts which are not essential to 
the purpose which his title suggests. So long as M. Picard 
is defending Christianity against the attacks of Continental 
scepticism he is largely successful. When he assails other 
Christian communities than his own, he betrays unpardonable 
ignorance and a want of charity which is occasionally too 
pronounced even for his admiring translator. If his whole 
case is to stand or fall with the accuracy and trustworthiness 
of his assault on Anglicanism, as he himself risks the whole 
case for Christianity upon its exclusive identification with 
modern Romanism, his work must inevitably be condemned 
as an absolute failure. 

We are not surprised that M. Picard is at his best in deal- 
ing, in the first part of his treatise, with the objections and 
the groundless dogmatism of scientific sceptics. The arena 
of French literature has been largely occupied by the com- 
batants on either side in this great struggle, and the opponents 
of Christianity have there been more conspicuous, more 
aggressive, and more reckless in statement than in our 
English world. No names could be quoted with us that have 
exercised so wide an influence as have Renan and Littré and 
Taine in what was once the territory of the Most Christian 
King. 

We notice with regret that, mingled with many admirable 
passages which we presume are the Abbé's own, and with a 
great mass of forcible and apt quotation which is exception- 
ally legitimate in handling so well worn a theme, there are 
some questionable assertions which tend to weaken unques- 
tionable truths, and an occasional assumption of lofty supe- 
riority to opponents which is the reverse of winning. For 
example, the assertion that the Jews kept the conception of 
the one true God to themselves! is strange in the face of 
facts known to us about the Hellenists and of our Blessed 
Lord’s saying that they compassed sea and land to make one 
proselyte ; while to say that ‘God was not loved before 
Christ’? implies absolute forgetfulness of some of the most 
1 French version, p. 223. * Ibid. p. 252. 
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striking passages in the Psalms; and the statements that 
the sages of pagan antiquity drew their inspiration from the 
Pentateuch' is at once doubtful in fact and far too broad a 
generalization to be based upon the words of Herodotus 
which the Abbé adduces in support of it. To an English reader, 
moreover, it is strange that a writer in some respects so well 
furnished as M. Picard should blunder so egregiously in his 
references to Holy Scripture. Three times over? he assigns 
to St. Peter words that belong to St. Paul—viz. that the whole 
creation groaneth and travailleth in pain together until now ;* 
that the resurrection of Christ was ‘ zot done in a corner’ ;' 
and a quotation from 2 Cor. vii. 8-10, which the Abbé intro- 
duces with the words ‘disait Saint Pierre aux fidéles de 
Corinthe.’® This last error only was too palpable for the trans- 
lator to leave uncorrected, and it may charitably be regarded 
as a misprint ; the two former ones are probably due to the 
inveterate, although modern, Latin habit of ascribing every- 
thing 2 posse or in esse to the exclusive authority of Peter. 

M. Picard has followed the usual order of demonstration 
in his essay, dealing in the first of the two books into which 
it is divided with the supernatural, and in the second with 
the historic records of Christianity and the nature and the 
claims of the Christian Church. It is in the former half of 
his work that he will meet with most agreement and will 
excite the most genuine interest among Anglican Church- 
men ; and had the second book ended with his chapters upon 
the character and teaching of Jesus Christ, on the authenticity 
of the New Testament and the interpretation of the Gospels, 
and on the truth of our Lord’s Resurrection, it would have 
been our pleasure to bring out the many points in which we 
agree with the writer, and to hail him as a fellow-champion 
of Catholic truth. The form in which, however, the Abbé has 
cast his apology, compels us not to allow his demands to pass 
unchallenged, lest we should appear to let judgment go by 
default. We should be false to our deepest convictions, and 
betrayers of the cause we hold most sacred, were we to pass 
without protest his endeavour to unite on one and the same 
foundation, so that they must stand or fall together, the most 
unassailable of Christian verities and the most extravagant 
pretensions of the Church of Rome. 

Before we turn to this part of the volume we will say 
something of its method and manner. The arrangement is 
1 French version, p. 250. ® Jbid. pp. 104, 241, 552. 

3 Rom. viii. 22. * Acts xxvi. 26. 
* Preface, pp. xxiii, xxiv (E.V.). 
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simple wil sasha. The writer sonaglon with the seals of the 
supernatural, and 


‘as from the force of circumstances the question of the origin of 
things has become the strategical centre of the battle between truth 
and error, he discusses in turn the cosmical, biological, and anthropo- 
logical problems—Is God the first principle and necessary end of the 
universe, or is this only an antiquated and worn-out formula? If God 
exists, where is He? What is the origin of life? Whence comes the 
soul? Is the soul free, and has it freedom of will for good or 
evil ?’ (Avant-propos, p. xii). 


Such questions to be treated in all their fulness would of 
course require volumes, but it is useful to have the Christian 
argument sketched in its broad outlines, and this task 
M. Picard has performed with much industry and skill. The 
following quotations may illustrate his work, and may serve 
as examples of M. Picard’s best manner: 


‘Science does not prove the existence of the soul. If it did 
so, there would not be a single scientific unbeliever, as we need 
hardly say. All that science can do (I mean such science as is not 
obstinately opposed to religion) is to furnish us with some of the 
elements of philosophical demonstration. But philosophy, and not 
science, can alone draw conclusions. We have ideas, sentiments, 
will, and determination. These we know much more intimately 
than we know the material world, for we know the material world 
only through our faculties, whilst we know our faculties by their 
proper operations. And herein lies the great condemnation of 
materialism. Instead of studying the life of the soul in itself, 
naturalists apply to it the result of their observations of the sensible 
world, which constitutes the most hateful act of treason that can be 
conceived. They experiment upon the brain and study its functions, 
and thence determine the nature of the faculties of the spirit and of 
the principles by which it is governed. How do we examine the brain ? 
With our senses or with our instruments. How do we account for 
the acts of the soul? Through the reaction of the soul upon itself. 
For this purpose the senses and the microscope are of no avail. A 
whole world of things escapes their notice. Those therefore mistake 
their wishes for realities who proclaim that science has pronounced 
a definite verdict upon the world of spirit and of conscience. They 
ask of it that which it cannot give, that which cannot result from any 
of its discoveries. In wishing science to lay down the law on 
questions of essence, of origin, they make it exceed its proper domain, 
which does not extend beyond the question of existence. This is 
sufficiently vast to suffice for its glorious task’ (p. 51). 


Out of many other striking passages we can only find 
room for an extract upon the “existence of Providence and 


the duty of prayer : 
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‘It is equally ill-judged to say with Rousseau—I do not pray to 
God ; He knows far better than I of what I have need. On the 
contrary, if God exists, it is most just that He should require from us 
this act of dependence. If He exists—and you (deists) admit it-— 
and if He regards me as His child, me His creature, why should He 
not will that before coming to my aid I should tell Him my wants? 
‘That a God, hidden away behind His own laws, incommunicable and 
holding no communication, should neither will to ask nor be able to 
obtain adoration, this is comprehensible. That a God who is (at once) 
everything and nothing, who is not a real being, who has not a heart, 
does not claim the adoration which after all we could not accord, 
since this would be in some sort to adore ourselves, this too is 
comprehensible. But a living God, a God who fills all things with 
His majesty and His power, before whom all hearts are open, who 
yearns over us with a solicitude infinitely greater than that of a 
mother for her new-born child, would this God be the God of our 
conscience if He did not demand our prayers? Should we have 
any regard for Him? ‘The most inadmissible, the most crushing of 
all mysteries is the modern theory. If God does not exist, if beings 
are born by means of evolution, if the primary cell is able to produce 
all that we see—organic beings with their mutual relations, their 
laws, a necessary equilibrium, it is miracle turned upside down.! 
But if God be that which we believe, prayer springs naturally from 
the soul. The more noble and finely strung the heart, the more 
spontaneous the prayer. Doubtless God knows our needs better 
than we do ourselves. But if He wishes that man should unite 
himself to Him by prayer, that he should thus avow the need he has 
for his creator, can you refuse this right to God? If God ought to 
do everything for man and man nothing for God, it was useless for 
God to create man. He should have sent him straight to heaven’ 
(PP. 134, 135). 


Not the least interesting and effective feature of M. Picard’s 
treatise is the frequent introduction, to which he calls atten- 
tion in his Preface, of the admissions made by unbelievers, 
‘thus building,’ in Bossuet’s words, ‘the fortresses of Juda 
from the ruins of Samaria. In one brief paragraph, for 
instance, the Abbé gathers from unexpected quarters strong 
support for the necessity, so keenly debated at the present 
hour, that ethics to be effective must have their basis in 
religion : 


‘Tet us lay the foundations of eternal morality in God,” said 
Robespierre ; “no nation has ever yet ventured to socialize atheism.” 
“ Laws,” said Portalis, “only control the arm, religion rules the 


| Here, as constantly elsewhere, the translator misses all the points 
of the original. ‘C’est le miracle renversé,’ writes M. Picard. It zs 
miracle with a vengeance, turned topsy-turvy. This strong expression 
is watered down in the English to—‘ then, indeed, is miracle overthrown’ 
—quite a different thing. 
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heart.” ‘The state has no longer any religion,” writes Musset, 
‘**and whatever humanitarians may say, this is a real misfortune for 
France. All the taverns of Paris put together are not worth for the 
State one country church ; for there the ills of life are forgotten 
and hope is received with the host.” In a remarkable article on 
The Present Crisis of Morality, Edmond Schérep wrote in 1884: “ Let 
us learn to see things as they are ; the true, the good, the authori- 
tative, the ancient morality needs the Absolute, aspires to the trans- 
cendentai, and finds its mainstay in God alone. Conscience, like 
the heart, demands a something beyond the grave. Duty is nothing 
if not sublime, and life would be frivolous but for its relation to 
eternity ”’ (pp. 174, 175). 
Such quotations are, of course, liable to the remark on the 
part of unbelievers that they only represent the opinions of 
individual and weak-kneed sceptics. Yet they testify to 
the innate force of conviction, which makes itself felt in sun- 
dry ways and divers manners. In the aggregate they amount 
to an involuntary confession that their rock is not as the 
Christian’s Rock, even unbelievers themselves being judges. 
As we contemplate the various forms of error which have 
assailed Catholic truth, and which have for a season seemed 
so influential, the thought is powerfully borne in upon us 
that, after all, such systems only have their day and cease to 
be ; that they have their place in the purpose and scheme of 
infinite and inscrutable wisdom ; and that they eventually 
smoulder and decay as though smitten by some mysterious 
atrophy. Yet none the less instructive is it to note the 
severity with which rationalistic interpreters of the Bible 
demolish one another’s theories. Renan abuses Voltaire, 
and calls his assertion that there are fifty-four Gospels 
buffoonery, superficial and scurrilous infidelity, and criticism 
of the lowest type. Strauss demolishes Paulus, Weisse, 
Ebrard, and Ewald, and in his turn is torn to pieces by Baur, 
Réville, and Renan. No terms of abuse are too personal or 
pointed, no logic too pitiless, no sarcasm too biting for the 
pontiff of Tiibingen to apply to those who would explain 
away miracle or reject revelation on grounds which differ 
from his own. Weisse, according to Strauss, with his eyes 
open, obstinately entrenches himself in absurdity ; Ebrard 
carries orthodoxy to the extent of shamelessness ; Ewald 
had better make manure of his rubbish of exegetic criticism. 
Strauss himself fares no better at the hands of later critics. 
His book, they say, rejects solid testimony and substitutes in 
its stead the feeblest hypotheses ; his criticism needs to be 
cleared from nebulosity and Hegelianism. His results cannot 
be sustained from any point of view—historical, philosophical, 
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or religious. Nor are the differences which elicit such com- 
pliments less than utterly irreconcilable. Renan, once the 
idol of the hour, is now the subject of wide denunciation, and 
Kuehn— one of the most distinguished of German rationalists’ 
—compares his work to Eugene Sue’s romance, The Mysteries 
of Paris. 

An effective chapter in Apologetics might be compiled 
from a comparison of the demands made by one school of 
sceptical writers with the concessions freely admitted by 
another. This had not escaped the acumen of M. Godet, who, 
after reviewing the objections raised by modern criticism 
against the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, continues : 


‘We may be allowed to bring out this singular phenomenon, 
which is not without some psychological value in estimating ! this 
discussion. Is it not astonishing that each adversary of its authen- 
ticity seems to be specially struck by some one of these fourteen 
objections, which weighs but slightly with the other critics, and in 
comparison with which he himself assigns but trifling importance to 
all the rest? We leave to the reader the task of explaining this fact, 
which has more than once given us food for reflection.’ ? 


A yet more telling example of mutually destructive criti- 
cism is supplied by quotations from Strauss and Holtzmann. 


‘If it were proved,’ wrote Strauss, ‘that the biblical history had 
been written by eye-witnesses, or at least by men who were con- 
temporaries of the events narrated, the orthodox’ (and by the ortho- 
dox Strauss means Christians *) ‘ would have won their cause.’ 4 


Let the reader compare with this avowal the admissions 
of Professor Holtzmann of Strasburg, a writer who, as the 
Abbé explains, has 


‘ of late years most profoundly handled the question of the origin of the 
first three Gospels, and who is under no suspicion of partiality, since 
he is the head of the free-thinking party in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden : (Holtzmann) concludes his study of the Gospels by declaring 
that the result of all modern research agrees with what the most 
ancient ecclesiastical writers have transmitted to us—namely, that the 
writings which form the foundation of our first three Gospels, and the 
Gospels themselves, must have been compiled between the years 
60 and 80 of our era—that is to say, from thirty to fifty years after the 
death of our Lord,’ ® 


Dans lappréciation. E.V.‘in connection with.’ 
Picard, pp. 328, 329. 
The E.V. renders chrétiens by ‘ Catholics.’ 
Picard, p. 291. ‘Auraient gain de cause, watered down in the 
E.V. to ‘ would have a stronger position.’ 
5 Picard, p. 321 ; E.V. p. 333. 
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In plain terms, Holtzmann concedes all that Strauss 
demands as necessary to establish the authenticity of the 
Gospels. 

Similar difficulties and inconsistencies are betrayed by 
unbelievers in their attempts to account for the evolution 
of Christianity. Jacolliot tells us it came from India. 
Burnouf declares it to be of Persian origin, proceeding from 
the doctrines of the Zendavesta. Havet maintains that it is 
a development of Hellenism; while Strauss, Baur, and 
Renan inform us that it took its rise from the Jewish reli- 
gion: but that which is for Strauss the spontaneous creation 
of a popular mythology, is for Baur the conscientious and 
deliberate work of those who labour hard to make their 
opinions prevail. One might have thought that Renan’s own 
method was a sufficiently strong solvent of historic narrative, 
but he evidently thought it conservative in contrast with 
that of Strauss, of whom he wrote as follows : 

‘Having no sympathy either with history or with fact, Strauss 
never gets beyond the ideas of mythism and symbolism. One might 
say that in his view the events of Christianity were outside the 
domain of real existence and natural life. All realistic exegesis was 
completely compromised in his eyes, and he believed it necessary to 
replace this by a theory . . . which stands alone, of its kind, and 
satisfies nobody. The historian finds it bare of facts ; the critic, 
too uniform in its processes ; the theologian, founded on a system 
subversive of Christianity.’ ! 


We would that this spectacle of internecine strife were 
presented by the assailants of Christianity only ; but unhappily 
we are compelled to utter a long-drawn protest against the 
exhibition of a like antagonistic spirit displayed throughout 
M. Picard’s work and forming the entire substance of its 
final sections. 

In enforcing the necessity for submission to the Bishop 
of Rome the Abbé Picard exhausts all the arguments with 
which by this time we are but too familiar, and displays a 
fertility of invention and an audacity of affirmation which 
we would fain hope are all his own. In a fashion not 
unusual with controversialists he adroitly assumes the points 
at issue, and on the basis of the assumption thus made, and 
not infrequently so insinuated as to evade all but the closest 
scrutiny, he founds the reasoning which leads him to his 
foregone conclusion. With many aspects of the modern 
Petrine claims we have dealt, as our readers know, with much 
fulness in earlier numbers of this Review. Yet we must 


1 ELV. pp. 405, 406. 
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notice some of the principles laid down in a work sent forth 
to the world with such authoritative approbation as the 
volume before us. The confession that Jesus is God, we are 
told, involves as its logical consequence the recognition of 
the Catholic—by which the Abbé means the Latin—Church. 
‘The divinity of Christianity and the divinity of the [Roman] 
Catholic Church is one and the same thing, and the argu- 
ment which proves the divinity of the Catholic Church par- 
ticipates in all the force of the argument for Christianity, before 
entering on any particular proof’ (p. 435). ‘It is impossible to 
find out the faith among the different Christian sects: it is 
enough to mention their divisions. From this it follows that, 
if Protestantism were true, Christianity would only be a 
human institution ’(p. 434). It would require more time and 
space than we can give at the close of an article to unravel the 
intricate tangle of half-truths and assumptions in the context, 
whence these sentences are culled. We only desire now to 
call attention to the manner of their introduction, and we 
cannot do so more appropriately than in the terms of a note, 
for which we are indebted, not to M. Picard, but to his 
English translator, and which runs as follows :— 

‘It should always be borne in mind that assertion without proof is 
mere dogmatism which fails to carry conviction. Quod gratis asseritur 
gratis negatur is an ancient and universally accepted principle. 
Until proofs are offered, there can be no discussion and no conviction ; 
nothing, in fact, but assertion on one side and contradiction 
on the other’ (E.V. p. go, note 2). 


In addition to ‘proof, which we are so _ seasonably 
reminded is essential, may we suggest that ordinary courtesy 
to adversaries is not entirely superfluous in religious discus- 
sion, and that the controversialist puts himself out of court 
who, in speaking of many millions of fellow-Christians, can 
calmly state ‘we have no hope of being able to understand 
how these Churches can possibly number either enlightened 
or sincere persons amongst their advocates’ (p. 485; E.V. 
p. 513). Stupidity and insincerity are ugly imputations, 
which are scarcely palliated by the broad statement a little 
later on, ‘that it would be more logical for us to abandon 
Christianity altogether, and that the religion of many 
Protestants is reduced to a veritable religious parrot chatter ’ 
(p. 508; E.V. p. 541). 

It is worth while to inquire how far the writer who utters 
such opinions ex cathedra is qualified to pronounce valid 
judgment. To test this, we will pass by the wide field of 
conjecture and prophecy in which the Abbé Picard disports 
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himself effusively, and confine ourselves for the moment to 
the more prosaic yet more trustworthy pathway of fact. M. 
Picard undertakes to inform his readers about the principles 
and the prospects of the Anglican Church. It is divided, 
he tells us, into the three sections of Low, Broad, and High— 
the latter of which is the Established Church (p. 498). The 
translator sagaciously recasts this sentence and the immediate 
context, but as it stands it may well serve as a touchstone of 
the author’s qualifications to dogmatize about the Church of 
England. Solvuntur risu tabule. But M. Picard’s sphere 
of knowledge is not confined to a mere accurate acquaintance 
with existing facts. His wide grasp of particulars enables 
him to arrive at an unerring generalization and confidently to 
draw necessary deductions. With lofty indiscrimination he 
masses together all outside the pale of Rome, and proclaims 
that in half a century they will have melted away. While 
Rome has been developing her creed, perfecting her hierarchy 
and consolidating her discipline, Protestantism has been 
slowly dwindling away from inherent disintegration (E.V. 
p. 487). She is doomed to thorough and complete rout 
(zbid. p. 510). She is smitten with hopeless sterility, and 
tries vainly to recompense herself by new conquests for her 
losses at home. The Greek Church is in no better case, 
and in fifty years Russia will be a free country. All its 
‘orthodoxy ’ will have vanished (zdzd.). 

A brief statement of the relative growth of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic branches of Christianity will supply a 
crushing demonstration that M. Picard is hardly more 
fitted to assume the mantle of a prophet than he is to wear 
the robe of an historian. Between 1786 and 1890 the world’s 
population is estimated to have increased from 954 millions 
to 1,499 millions. The Christian-governed nations increased 
in the same period from 341 to 891 millions. Protestant 
nations governed 520 millions in 1890, as compared with 
157 millions in 1786 ; Roman Catholic 243 as compared with 
154 millions ; and Greek Christains 128 as compared with 
30 millions. Protestant nations have during the past three hun- 
dred years increased the area of their territory from 727,000 to 
17,417,900 square miles. These figures, quoted from Mr. 
Gulick’s Growth of the Kingdom of God and reproduced in 
the latest Report of the Church Missionary Society, afford a 
conclusive reply to the reckless boasting of M. Picard. Nor 
will it avail him to retort that he is speaking not of the area 
of government, but of the growth of Churches. The only 
available method of comparison with which we are acquainted 
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is equally unfavourable to his contention. At the end of 
the fifteenth century, when the population under Christian 
rule was 100 millions, there were no Protestants ; but in 1890 
they numbered 520 millions, out of a total Christian popula- 
tion of 890 millions. Roman Catholic France had 19 millions 
of population in 1700, and Protestant Great Britain 8. 
Now both populations stand at the same figure (38 millions). 
If we turn to Most Catholic Spain we find a decline since the 
days of the Armada from 43 millions to 17, and in England 
a growth from 4 millions to 38. Is it indeed Protestant 
peoples that are smitten with sterility ? 

We had marked other passages of like spirit with the 
foregoing, but probably enough has been said about this 
branch of M. Picard’s treatise. It is not needful to dwell 
upon his repeated contumelies, which can in truth only injure 
the causes they are designed to serve. The utmost is made 
of ‘our unhappy divisions,’ in contrast to which the Abbé’s 
translator tells us in a specially inserted note that Catho- 
licism includes between 200 and 300 millions of human 
beings of every race and nation, who form one compact and 
absolutely united whole differing by not so much as a single 
hair’s breadth on any single point of faith! If this be so now 
in the Church where formerly Dominican and Franciscan, 
Jansenist and Jesuit, Gallican and Ultramontane flourished 
side by side, the wheels of Ultramontanism grind small 
indeed. 

As we read page after page of denunciation, we ask 
ourselves does this French abbé really know anything about 
us? Does he really think that the charities of Paris are a 
conclusive proof that the true Church is in her midst, and 
that those of London are worthless for a parallel conclusion ? 
Does he really believe that we deny the two natures in the 
Second Person of the Holy Trinity, as well as the existence 
and power of the Holy Ghost? Does he really credit the 
shameless falsehood about our missionaries which his trans- 
lator silently declines to reproduce, and which our readers 
perhaps would hardly credit in all their unfounded falsity 
and malignity unless we quote the zpszsstma verba: ‘ Les 
ministres protestants ne marchent qu’escortés et appuyés par 
le canon anglais. J/s ne dépassent jamais les limites apres 
lesquelles tls auratent a craindre la cangue ou le canon’? (p. 
563). The blood of the recent martyrs in China, which 
stirred England with emotion at once so deep and so signally 
free from any demand for human vengeance, cries from the 

1 E.V. p. 230 note, 
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ground against a reproach so groundless, so gratuitous, and 
from the lips of a Christian advocate so exceptionally grace- 
less. ‘The variations, of Protestants’ play, as usual, a con- 
spicuous part in the taunts hurled at us by this latest of 
Roman apologists. They are in very truth sufficiently 
lamentable, but are they justly attributable to the free circu- 
lation and reading of the Bible? Is it not rather to the 
neglect of systematic study of Holy Scripture that most of 
our troubles are due ? We wonder how our critic would 
deal with the commendation bestowed on the Berceans 
because they searched the Scriptures daily whether these 
things were so. When did it cease to be noble, in its high 
Christian sense, if it be so no longer, for Christians constantly 
to study God’s Holy Word and compare the teaching given 
them with its inspired percepts ? 

It is needless to expose at greater length the manifold 
faults of this much-vaunted apology. So far as its misrepre- 
sentations concern the Anglican branch of the Catholic 
Church, we might have passed them with half-amused in- 
dignation that they should be accepted as solid verities 
among many French (and unhappily also English) readers ; 
but these are not the days when a pitiful silence can be of 
much avail. The Abbé has missed a great opportunity. 
With his industry in amassing useful materials, he might have 
contributed a worthy addition to the grand and select library 
of Christian writings, which all in common who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity hold in high esteem. He 
might, without sacrificing one iota of his own personal convic- 
tions, have helped to forward the reunion of Christendom by 
powerful insistence upon the essential truths on which the 
foundations of Christianity are securely laid, and which the 
great mass of Christians outside the pale of Romanism 
cordially accept. He might have rendered essential service 
by handling with an equipment of scientific knowledge 
posted up to the latest conclusion of scientific writers and 
the most recent forms in which sceptical demurrers are pre- 
sented, the old yet ever new arguments in favour of Christian 
revelation drawn from the experience of its working during 
eighteen centuries, and from history and from nature of man. 
He has preferred to so useful an achievement to turn aside 
and criticize with equal lack of charity and knowledge 
other Christians of whose creed and practice he shows himself 
profoundly ignorant. Bound hand and foot within the narrow 
limits of modern Roman dogmatism, he cannot conceive of 
union without absorption, or of unity apart from mechanical 
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uniformity. Blinded by prejudices which distort and weaken 
his not inconsiderable intellectual faculties, he cannot see the 
fatal inconsistency of denying, when dealing with Protes- 
tants, that innate power of revelation to bear conclusive evi- 
dence to itself, which he insists on so effectively when dealing 
with sceptics. Bigoted by the influence of his surroundings, 
he cannot allow any good thing outside the range of his own 
arrogant communion, and is not ashamed to utter pointless 
sneers against men who, though they follow not with him, 
yet go forth to preach the Gospel to the heathen, not count- 
ing their lives dear unto themselves. All this under the 
deceptive title of Christianity or Agnosticism and addressed 
‘a la jeunesse’! Alas for this latest exhibition of the 
burning distraction of Christendom, to which, while ostenta- 
tiously deploring it, the writer adds his modicum of fuel! 
Verily 




















‘Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.’ 


ART. VIJIL—MEDIAEVAL CEREMONIAL. 





1. Alcuin Club Collections, IT. English Altars from Illu- 
minated Manuscripts with Descriptive Notes. By W.H. 
ST. JOHN Horr, M.A. (London, 1899.) 

2. The English Altar and its Surroundings. By J. N. 
COMPER. The second Essay in Some Principles and 
Services of the Prayer Book Historically considered. 
(London, 1899.) 

3. Missale Romanum, Mediolanit 1474. Edited by ROBERT 
LippE, LL.D. Vol. I. Text. (Henry Bradshaw Society, 
1899.) 

4. The Genius of the Roman Rite. By EDMUND BISHopP. 

(Weekly Register Offices, 1899.) 



















A FEW months ago we were asked by a speaker at the Church 
Congress why we were so inconsistent as to object to 
medizval ceremonies taking place in churches which are now, 
in accordance with the prevailing fashion, all built in the 
medieval manner? Surely, it is said, if the building be 
medieval that which is done in the building should be 
medizval too. For argument’s sake let us accept this method 
of reasoning and see to what it will lead us. It may be that 
those who ask for medieval ceremonies in medizval buildings 
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have no very clear idea of what medieval ceremonies were. 
It may be that what they claim as medieval may bear no 
nearer relation to that which history declares to be medieval 
than rococo ornaments do to the mouldings of Westminster 
Abbey. The word ‘ medieval’ is often used to express mere 
like or dislike. By it some mean what is in their eyes 
perfect or almost divine ; with others it is synonymous with 
what is weak-minded and contemptible. Its meaning depends 
greatly upon the value given it by him who uses the word. 
To define our terms: if people really mean what they say 
when they ask for medizval services, it is that they want the 
services or ceremonial that were in use between A.D. 800 and 
A.D. 1500, though some elasticity is demanded by certain 
historians as to the end of the period : some place the end of 
the middle ages at 1450, and others in England much later 
than 1500. It will beseen that the word ‘ medizval’ covers a 
very wide area of time. 

The books named at the head of this article all appeared 
last year within a very few months of each other, yet 
apparently without any intention of coincidence on the part 
of the authors. But they have similar and important lessons 
to give to those willing to learn what medizval services and 

ies really were. 
aaah mor first Mr. St. John Hope's English Altars, 
published at the expense of the Alcuin Club, which has at 
last done something to justify its existence. Both the Alcuin 
Club and Mr. St. John Hope may be congratulated on this 
beautiful collection of photographic reproductions of English 
altars. We may be especially grateful ior two representa- 
tions of altars of considerable interest, which have not been 
reproduced before by photography. One is the altar of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, from the manuscript at Trinity 
Hall, only known to the world at large by a somewhat im- 
perfect plate in Dugdale; the other is the altar at West- 
minster in the Islip Roll, of which the Society of Antiquaries 
near a hundred years ago produced a good and careful 
drawing, but still not to be set in the same line for accuracy 
with the results given to us to-day by photography. The 
other altars shown in the series have not, indeed, the historic 
importance of these two ; but the remainder form a series 
which begins in the tenth century and ends in the sixteenth, 
showing us the English altar all through the medizval 
aa: a series is simply invaluable to the student of 
medizval ceremonial. No doubt it will astonish, if not shock, 
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those who are accustomed to the altars of a later date. It 
will destroy a number of idols cherished in our day, a work, 
it was understood at the time of its formation, which was to 
be the special function of the Alcuin Club. It has been silent 
for some time, perhaps because the iconoclastic zeal of the 
medieval antiquaries among its members was not actively 
supported by the lovers of the present state of affairs. Now 
that it has begun this destructive criticism let us hope that it 
may go on and prosper. 

As we look through the plates of the Alcuin Club, the first 
thing that strikes us is the extreme unlikeness of the altars to 
those that we are accustomed to see, not merely in churches 
with an ‘advanced ritual,’ but in churches which aim at 
moderate Anglicanism. In fact they remind us a good deal 
of the altars that were to be ordinarily seen about the year 
1850, and which we were then taught to look upon with 
horror. We have only to take up an early volume of the 
Ecclescologist to find that many things there condemned have 
a good deal of authority from the middle ages. The men of 
the Cambridge Camden Society were in truth pioneers. in 
their subject. They cannot be blamed because they did not 
know all that we know after many more years of study. We 
can very readily sympathize with them in their position ; for 
they were called upon to act before they had thoroughly 
grasped the details of the principles upon which they were 
acting, and thus of necessity they made mistakes, and serious 
ones too. They seem to have thought that whatever they 
found existing in the Church of England about 1840 must be 
modern, while whatever they found on the Continent must be 
ancient. Now we know that the contrary is often really the 
case. What the early ecclesiologists found and destroyed 
was usually some ancient or medieval custom, that had 
come down at least three hundred years, from a time before 
the days of Edward VI.; while the Continental practices which 
they brought in to replace the old English things were less 
than two hundred years old. Now, too, the mid-Victorian 
idea that whatever is foreign and modern is better than what 
is old and English is, happily, not so prevalent. 

Nearly all the things with which the early ecclesiologists 
adorned their altars are not to be found in the photographs 
of the Alcuin Club. Absolutely there are no vases of flowers 
on the altars from the first to the last of the series; nor 
candlesticks of any sort—even at the obit of Abbot Islip of 
Westminster, where there is a profusion of candles on the 
hearse, there is not one candlestick on the high altar ; nor 
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the thing that the early ecclesiologists were so anxious to put 
on the altar to support the candlesticks, and that they 
called the superaltar: a name which showed how little they 
really knew ; for the superaltar is the small square hallowed 
stone on which, set upon an unhallowed altar, the elements 
for the Eucharist were consecrated ; nowadays the shelf for 
the candlesticks is called by its foreign name gradin, to show 
its foreign origin. Nor in the middle ages were there seven 
lamps burning before the altar, a practice that has become 
so fashionable within the last thirty years. In the few cases 
where a lamp is seen, there is only one (PI. II. 3, IV. 2, V. 1), 
and that probably was only lighted during service time. Let 
it not horrify anyone that where the pyx is shown (Pl. X. 1, 
XIII.) there is no lamp alight before it. It need not be said 
that there is no instance of a locker on the altar in which the 
Holy Sacrament was kept, called by the moderns a tabernacle ; 
nor altar cards. 

Another thing that would have vexed the early ecclesio- 
logists, one may be sure, is the medizval arrangement of 
the altar frontal. One of the first things that these good 
souls did was to get rid of the frontal in many folds: that 
was most ‘incorrect, and a stretched embroidered altar- 
cloth was invariably put inits place. The earliest altar-cloths 
(Pl. I. 2, II. 3) seem to be mere cloths, whether of silk or 
linen, just thrown over the altar itself and hanging to the 
ground. Very soon the frontlet appears, the over-frontal 
(Pl. II. 2), where the frontal hangs in vertical folds connected 
by festoons. This arrangement may be seen in Plates III. 
and IV.; and Plate V. shows altar-cloths in festoons without 
any definite arrangement. Later on we have altar-cloths in 
pleats, like a lady’s modern dressing-table (Pl. VII. 2 and 3). 
These are of the fourteenth century, while on the same plate 
(No. 5), and of much the same date, there is the first instance 
of a frontal without folds or pleats, and looking like the 
modern stretched frontal. The frontal in pleats occurs again 
in Plate XII. in a drawing of the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and this appearance may be somewhat indistinctly 
made out in the altars of Westminster of 1532 shown in 
Plates XIII. and XIV. The pleating of the altar frontal is 
plainly shown in Abbot Lytlington’s Mass-book at West- 


minster, which is of the fourteenth century. Two of these 
frontals have been reproduced in collotype in the edition of 


the Westminster Missal.' 


1 Missale ad Usum Ecclesie Westmonasteriensis (Henry Bradshaw 


Society, 1891), Fasc. I. plates 1 and 4. 
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The practice of leaving the altar bare has but small coun- 
tenance from the middle ages. Even the early ecclesiologists 
did not attempt this; and it was not until’ we began the 
practice of making expeditions into France and Belgium ' that 
bare altars were seen to any extent in England. In these 
countries it may very likely be that their poverty and not their 
will consents to this. A frontal, of the colour of the Mass, 
is ordered in the Roman Missal of to-day ;? it is an instance 
of the way in which the rubrics of the Roman Missal are dis- 
obeyed ; which ought not to be surprising to those who are 
accustomed to see the plainest directions of the Book of 
Common Prayer set aside. The custom of hiding the altar 
from sight by a veil may be said to be almost universal in 
the Church; and at a time when so much is said of the 
importance of following cecumenical custom it is a little 
surprising that Churchmen should allow themselves to be 
parties to the breaking of the Church law, merely to fall in 
with the views of Italianizing architects. 

It has sometimes been said that the cross in the middle 
ages, carried in procession or on the altar, was never without 
the figure of the Crucified. The statement is negatived by 
the crosses shown in the book before us. Altar crosses 
without figures are abundant (PI. I. 1, 2, II. 2, III. 2, IV. 2, 
V. 2, 4, [X., X. 2). Crucifixes are also seen (V. 1, VII. 3, 
4, VIII. 4, X. 4, XIIL, XIV.), but not by any means ex- 
clusively. 

Riddells, which have lately come much into use among 
us, do not appear early in the series. The first is of the 
early fifteenth century (Pl. VIII. 2). Once it seemed a 
reasonable theory that the riddells and the dossal were 
directly descended from the curtains of the ciborium of the 
basilica ; but their late appearance in English pictures tells 
rather against the idea that they are descended continuously 
from altar curtains in pre-Norman England ; they may have 
been imported from abroad in the fifteenth century, or a 
little earlier. 

The mention of the dossal brings us to the medieval 
reredos. The early altars do not show any, and the reredos 
begins in the early fifteenth century and continues to the end 
of the period. It is of no great height, not higher than 


? Even in Belgium bare altars seem to be quite modern. ‘L’ante- 
pendium aux couleurs liturgiques persista, dans la Belgique, jusqu’a une 
epoque récente’ (Revue de Art chrétien, 1886, 3° série, t. iv. p. 459 
note). 

* Missale Romanum, Rubrice generales, xx. (Mechliniae, 1874). 

DD2 
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would be sufficient to conceal completely the head of the 
tallest priest at the altar. This supports the opinion that 
the reredos and dossal are both really the same: that is, part 
of the curtains which formerly surrounded the altar, and from 
the offertory to the communion shrouded the priest from 
sight. 
In Theodore’s Penitential, steps before the altar are for- 
bidden,' doubtless with reference to Exodus ?; and Durandus 
refers to the same prohibition.? In this series of altars we 
may note that the altar is but rarely raised on more than 
one step; sometimes it stands without any. There is in one 
case a flight of seven steps (Plate VIII. 4). But the great 
altar at Westminster is (Plate XIII.) raised only on two 
(Mr. Hope says three) steps; the celebrant would have only 
two steps to goup when he approached the altar. Mr. Comper 
(p. 112) points out that it is the tradition of the English 
churches not to have many steps up to the altar ; or even in 
entering the chancel there may bea step down to a lower level, 
This arrangement followed upon the importance attached in 
medieval England to the low sill of the East window. 

All this we have to make out for ourselves. The Alcuin 
Club does not draw these lessons, which lie on the surface; 
but it promises a work hereafter in which this will be done. 
In the meantime, while we are waiting for this tract, there 
comes most opportunely an essay by Mr. J. N. Comper, the 
well-known architect, which precisely fills up the gap. It is 
the second on the list at the head of this article. By a dif- 
ferent path Mr. Comper has arrived at results which com- 
pletely accord with the lessons that we have found in the 
plates of the Alcuin Club. He tells us of the necessity of the 
frontal, of the low reredos or dossal, of taking away from the 
altar the gradin, the vases of flowers, the six candles, the 
tabernacle, and other modern disfigurements, if we are to 
return to anything like medizval practice. He tells us (and 
here he has all English churches built in the middle ages 
with him) how opposed to all precedents it is to wall up the 
east window in an old church, or raise a reredos in a new 
church so that the east window becomes diminutive or even 
disappears altogether. No one who has paid much attention 
to our old parish churches, before they were ‘restored,’ will 
deny that in the vast majority of cases the sill of the east 


1 I], i.6: ‘Gradus non debemus facere ante altare’ (Haddan and 
Stubbs, Councils, Oxford, 1871, iii. 191). 

2 Exodus xx. 26. 

3 Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, 1. ii. 3 (Neapoli, 1859, p. 20). 
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window comes down close to the altar. Now this is the key 
of the medizval position. If the sill of the east window be 
only a foot or two from the altar, it follows that there can be 
no high reredos or dossal ; from this again it follows that the 
ornaments necessary for the ceremonial of the altar must be 
kept low. They must not reach the top of the reredos or 
dossal. ‘To make them large,’ says Mr. Comper, ‘ destroys 
the scale of the church’ (p. 92). Be it also remembered that 
out of Mass no candlesticks were left on the altar; the frontal, 
frontlets, and sometimes the linen remained, but the two 
candlesticks were taken away. In our country we know this 
practice remained in certain cathedral churches until our own 
time. The candles were placed on the altar only at the time 
of the celebration of the Eucharist or when they were lighted. 
It was the same at Lyons in France until the middle of the 
last century.' As Mr. Comper justly remarks, ‘they were 
there as part of the ceremonial, rather than as forming the 
decoration of the altar’ (p.93). The candlesticks were taken 
away just as the book or the chalice was taken away. 

The Alcuin Club gives us no help in telling the number 
of lights set upon the altar in the middle ages, for the good 
reason that not one of the plates in its book shows a candle- 
stick on the altar. Until late in the middle ages the lights 
were not as a rule set on the altar, but a candle was held in 
the hand of the clerk. But Mr. Comper is able to help us in 
the number of lights ; and so, too, does Mr. Cuthbert Atchley 
in an essay printed with Mr. Comper’s in the volume before 
us. Both Mr. Comper and Mr. Atchley (whose exhaustive 
researches into the ceremonial use of lights in the middle 
ages compel admiration) agree that no more than two lights 
were set on the altar for Mass. There were others, sometimes, 
around the altar, according to the size and wealth of the 
church, but on the altar not more than two. The cere- 
monialists of a few years ago made a great mistake in 
introducing the custom of placing six lights on the altar (or 

* Morel de Voleine, De Influence de la Liturgie catholique sur 
? Architecture, Lyons, 1861, p.15: ‘L’autel était une table rase et sans 
autres ornements que ses parements d’étoffes. Ce ne fut qu’en 1746, 
que l’on prit Phabitude d’y laisser les chandeliers et la croix, qu’aupara- 
vant on mettait pour la messe et que l’on était ensuite.’ For a view of 
the High Altar at Lyons in this state see p. 170 of the volume in which 
Mr. Comper’s essay appears. It had only one step ; and the author com- 
plains of the theatrical number of candles recently introduced ; of which 
he says : ‘Il est possible que cette illumination attire des curieux, mais a 
coup siir elle est fort opposée 4 l’ancien esprit liturgique de la Prima- 


tiale, si grave, si oppos¢ aux petits procédés mis en usage pour produire 
de effet.’ 
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rather on the gradin'); it is a mistake, whether looked at 
from a legal, or historical, or politic, or esthetic, point of view. 
If we are to return to medizval ceremonial the six lights on 
the altar must be the first things to be laid aside, together with 
the seven lamps. 

It is exceedingly interesting to follow Mr. Comper with 
his proof that medizval customs lasted on long after the 
decadence of the Renaissance. He gives a drawing of an 
altar from the C@remoniale Parisiense of 1703, where every 
medizval feature is retained though clothed in classical 
form ; and, what is very noteworthy, even the classical form 
fails to take from the altar its dignity and simplicity (p. 47). 
But at the end of the last century we see the degradation to 
which rococo taste can lead in the copperplate prefixed to 
the edition of 1777 of Lebrun’s Eaplication, which, for some 
unknown reason, Dr. Rock reproduced in his Hzerurgia in 
1833, here taking away even the solitary medizval orna- 
ment that remained, the antependium. If Sir Thomas More 
could be brought back to life he would hardly recognize such 
an altar as Christian ; it would certainly not be like those at 
which he was accustomed to worship. The surroundings of 
an old unrestored altar of 1830 would be tohim more familiar 
than the overdone furniture that we too often see in a modern 
church. 

Leaving the efforts of the Alcuin Club and of Mr. Comper 
to recall us to the law of the Church of England that the 
chancels shall remain as they have done in times past, not as 
in the times of rococo ornamentation, we may ask what ser- 
vices did the people attend in the middle ages? Did they 
have ‘devotions’? or did they follow the beaten track of the 
Church in Psalter and Eucharist? No one who has paid 
any attention to the life of the English people in the middle 
ages can doubt that the Psalter took up the greater part of 
their public worship. Matins, Mass, and Evensong were the 
duty of every Sunday and holiday. To quote only one 
medizval author, Piers the Plowman ; speaking of the business 
of each class, he says: 


‘ Lewd [z.e. lay] men to labour ; and lords to hunt, 


And upon Sundays to cease ; God’s service to hear 
Both mattins and mass ; and after meat, in churches 
To hear evensong ; every man ought.’ 


1 There‘ is a curious legend, met with nearly everywhere, that the 
Privy Council has forbidden the setting of the candlesticks directly on 
the altar without the intervention of a shelf. In the Report, however, 
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And of holidays, he says: 


‘Each holiday to hear wholly the service.’ ! 


And it must have been held to be a duty as late as the times 
of Queen Mary; for a Protestant writer could say that the 
clergy taught that the first of deadly sins was ‘losing of 
mass, mattins, and evensong,’? while drunkenness was only 
venial. 

If, then, we are to return to medizval services we must 
every Sunday hear wholly the Mass, Mattins, and Even- 
song, and the procession, which we now call Litany. It 
is no medieval practice to thrust Mattins and Litany into a 
corner ; ‘mattins, evensong, and Mass’ were ‘goodly sung 
with pricksong and organs’*; the mere hearing of a Mass 
said in twenty minutes or half an hour would have seemed 
to the medieval mind a most inadequate performance of 
Sunday duty. And the popular prayers, the Hours of Our 
Lady, and the like, all took the form of the Divine Service, 
Psalms, and Lessons. There seems no authority from the 
middle ages for getting through Mattins and Litany in a 
hurry on Sunday morning with hardly any congregation ; 
and then calling the people together for ‘ solemn celebration’ 
after a perfunctory performance of the Divine Service. The 
Mass and Divine Service seem to have been required of the 
parishioner both in the same degree. 

Nor will there be found in the middle ages much autho- 
rity for what may be called exact ceremonial, a ceremonial in 
which every trifling position of fingers or hands is prescribed 
with the utmost minuteness. In Dr. Lippe’s edition of an 
early Roman Missal, the first printed copy known to us, such 
directions are really conspicuous by their absence to those 
of the Committee of the Alcuin Club against the lawfulness of the gradin 
they mention the opinion of Sir Walter Phillimore, which it may be hoped 
will finally lay the ghost to rest. He says: ‘No Court has decided that 
it is illegal to put candlesticks directly on the mensa’ (Alcuin Club Tracts, 
i. 64 


) The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman (ed. W. W. 
Skeat), Oxford, 1886, i. 240, C. text, Passus X. lines 223-31. 

2 *A dialogue or familiar talke betwene two neighbours, concernyng 
the chyefest ceremonyes, &c. From Roane, by Michael Wodde, the 
XX. of February Anno Domini M.D.LIIII.’ Sheet B. iiii.d. The tract 
is said to be rare. Its shelf-mark in the British Museum is C. 25. 
c. 26. 

5 See A dialogue, &c., Sheet D. i. d. Organs were as much disliked 
as any thing by the Puritan. Edward VI.’s commissioners destroyed 
them as monuments of idolatry and superstition; and our Puritan 
Oliver in the tract quoted above, after Nicholas has told him of the 


goodly singing with organs, says: ‘ Ye pipe him a dance on the organs.’ 
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accustomed to the rules given in the Roman Missal of to-day. 
In the Ordinary of the Mass (pp. 198-211) the rubrics are as 
‘meagre’ as those of the Book of Common Prayer ; and before 
the Ordinary there is just a page of general rubrics of no use 
at all to those in search of exactness. Very likely during the 
middle ages there was no such exactness ; it seems to have 
come in with a certain German, John Burchardt of Strass- 
burg, who held a high place in the papal court under Alexan- 
der VI. and his successors. This man brought out, in 1502, a 
book called Ordo Misse,in the pretace of which he complains 
how ‘incorrect’ many priests were in saying Mass, and that 
he thought it unworthy of the Roman Church, the mother 
and mistress of all others, not to set out a certain method of 
saying Mass to be followed by all. He therefore published 
his book, with a recommendatory letter from Alexander VI.? 
These new directions evidently became popular ; later they 
appeared printed in Roman Mass books, and in the reform of 
Pius V., in 1570, their substance was definitely prefixed to the 
Missal as the Retus servandus. 

How different this humanist or post-medieval mind of 
Burchardt’s was from that of the early middle age Mr. 
Edmund Bishop’s tract plainly shows. This was read as a 
paper before a society which enjoys Cardinal Vaughan’s pro- 
tection, so that its freedom from any taint of Anglicanism 
may be guaranteed. And yet Mr. Bishop’s results must come 
as an astonishment to many who have not made a study of 
Ordo Romanus I, and kindred documents. Mr. Bishop tells 
us that the character of the ceremonial of the native Roman 
rite was extreme simplicity, and this character it retained 
during the first half of the middle ages, We see this when 
Mr. Bishop has stripped off the accretions of the later middle 
ages, which came from across the Alps. Such are the 
Asperges, Confiteor, Iudica, and all the prayers said by the 
priest until he ascends to the altar ; these are ‘ all non-Roman 
and of comparatively late introduction’ (p. 8). So also ‘the 
whole of the prayers accompanying the acts of the offertory 
and the censing of the altar’ (p. 8); in fact, all from the 
Gospel or Creed up to the Secreta are ‘of late medizval 
introduction.’ In like manner, ‘the three prayers said before 
the Communion, and all that follows the collect called the 


' 1 Burchardt does not seem to have enjoyed the best reputation among 
‘his contemporaries. Paride de Grassi gives him this short character : 
‘Fuit supra omnes bestias bestialissimus, inhumanissimus, invidiosissimus 
(Mariano Armellini, // diario di Leone X. di Paride de Grassi, Roma, 
1884, notes, p. 96). 
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“ Post-Communion ” (except the /#e missa est) are again late, 
and all borrowed’ (p.8). Mr. Bishop thinks Gloria in excelsis 
may have come into the Roman Mass in the sixth century, 
the Creed in the eleventh, Agnus Dez at the end of the 
seventh, while the anthems at the Introit, between the Epistle 
and Gospel, at the Offertory and Communion are not of 
Roman origin, but were adopted by Rome as soon as they 
arose elsewhere and began to spread. 

What, then, is left to us of the pure Roman rite as it 
existed in the early middle ages? Mr. Bishop allows the 
following : 


‘x, The Collect. 2. The Epistle. 3. The Blessing before the 
Gospel. 4. The Gospel. 5. The “ Orate Fratres” and the collect 
called the Secret, and all that follows up to the Pax Domini (viz. the 
Preface, Canon, Lord’s Prayer, and the short prayer immediately 
following). 6. The collect called the Post-Communion. 7. The 
fte missa est’ (p. 8). 


And the ceremonial seems to have been as simple as the 
rite. 

‘In trying to figure to ourselves,’ says Mr. Bishop, ‘ the true and 
unadulterated Roman ceremonial of the Mass, we must conceive 
ritual pomp as confined to two moments: first, the entry of the 
celebrant into the church and up to the altar ; secondly, in connexion 
with the singing of the Gospel’ (p. ro). 


Incense was used only at the two moments of entering the 
church and of singing the Gospel. 


‘ All ideas of censing the altar, the elements for the sacrifice, or 
persons, are alien to the native Roman rite, and have been introduced 
iuto it from elsewhere in the course of centuries’ (p. 10). 


Some more of Mr. Bishop’s statements disturbing to the 
mind of a seminarist are that ‘the ceremonial parts of the 
old Roman Mass are over, just as the sacrifice is about to 
begin’ (p. 12), and that, ‘ what is considered most picturesque, 
or attractive, or devout, or affective—in a word, what is most 
interesting ... what some people call the “sensuousness of 
the Roman Catholic ritual,” form precisely that element in it 
which is not originally Roman at all’ (p. 14). These changes are 
traced by Mr. Bishop to the introduction, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, of one single act: the elevation of the 
host and chalice after consecration, an act which brought in 
its train great additions to the ceremonial, ‘ lights and torches, 
censings, bell ringings, and genuflexions’ (p. 10). Before eleva- 
tion came to be the custom, the Canon must have been recited 
in profound silence, broken only by Wodzs quogue ; nor could 
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anyone have told precisely the moment of consecration. How 
long the ceremonies accompanying the elevation were in 
making their way is shown by the small number of churches 
in England where censing took place at this moment (pro- 
bably not more than two), and that no printed English Missal 
has any rubric directing genuflexion at or after the consecra- 
tion. No more has the Roman Missal of 1474. Apparently 
genuflexion only makes its definite appearance in the rubrics 
after the reform of 1570.' 

It is likely enough that the demand for or condemnation 
of medizval ceremonies is based upon a considerable mis- 
conception of their nature and character. Many of those who 
ask for or condemn medizval services, think that medizval 
means an almost exact replica of the system pursued at the 
present moment at Farm Street or the Brompton Oratory.? 
The Church Association evidently thinks this. So do many 
of the public. A medieval service, they say, must of necessity 
be of the nature of a pageant. And the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century, never too scrupulous, have done their best 
to foster this idea. The changes brought about in divine 
worship on both sides, Catholic and Puritan, have not yet 
been properly realized.? The Protestants have exaggerated 
the sensuous character of the medieval services ; while the 
Papists have quietly assumed that the ceremonial all through 
the middle ages was exactly that to be found at the present 
time on the Continent. Mr. Edmund Bishop, whose pre- 
judices, if any exist, would be on one side, tells us that the 
genius of the early medieval Roman rite was ‘ soberness and 
sense’ (p.22). The modern extravagance in the use of flowers 
and candles, of theatrical music, the fussiness of modern 
ceremonial, are all opposed to soberness and sense, If we are 


1 It is not an easy matter to find a pre-Pian edition of the Roman 
Missal, even with the resources of the British Museum at our disposal, 
that directs the celebrant to genuflect at or after the moment of consecra- 
tion. Some of the Roman Missals printed at Paris before 1570 direct 
the priest to adore cum mediocri inclinatione, but not more. 

* If we attend the services at a church where ‘full Sarum ritual’ is 
promised, we usually find nothing but the ordinary Roman ceremonial 
grafted on to the service in the Book of Common Prayer. All that we 
really know about the Sarum ceremonial is ignored. 

8 The Cornish rebels of Edward VI.’s time seem to have thought 
the First Prayer Book not sober enough as compared with the medizval 
service. In their Eighth Article they say : ‘We will not receive the new 
service because it is but like a Christmas game, but we will have our old 
service of matins, mass, evensong, and procession in Latin, not in English, 
as it was before’ (Nicholas Pocock, 7voudbles connected with the Prayer 


Book of 1549, Camden Society, 1884, p. 169). 
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to return to medizval services. there will have to be a radical 
change made in the ceremonial adjuncts introduced within the 
last twenty or thirty years. At the present moment it is no 
longer authority or precedent! that dictates ceremonial. It 
is mere hedonism—what the parish will like best, or what will 
draw the largest congregations, or what will look prettiest. 
To use the words of Mr. Robert Bridges, speaking of another 
church practice, it would seem if our ceremonial ‘is to stir 
the emotions of the vulgar that it must itself be both vulgar 
and modern ; and that, in the interest of the weaker mind, we 
must renounce all ancient tradition and the maxims of art, in 
order to be in touch with the music-halls.’? There can be no 
doubt that to be in touch with the music-halls is the aim of a 
great deal of the ceremonial of the day.2 The wish is to draw 
people to church ; by what means, flower services, egg services, 
doll services, lantern services, or any other extravagance, 
does not very much matter ; nor what they do when they 
are got to church. The worship of Almighty God passes 
into the background. 

The call, then, to a greater severity and simplification of 
our services is imperative. It is repeated by one who is not 
often considered to be desirous of moderating the enthusiasm 
of ‘ ritualists.’ But Lord Halifax tells us that ‘the perfection 
of Western ritual [z.e. ceremonial] was reached in the early 
middle ages, and that after the thirteenth century it 
‘degenerated into over elaboration.’ Weknow the influence 
of Lord Halifax is very great indeed with a certain number 
of Churchmen whom the newspapers call ‘extremists.’ Let 
us hope that his authority with these friends of his will be 
sufficient to induce them to carry out this much needed 
return to a medizval simplicity of ceremonial to which he 

1 Some of the worst extravagances in ceremonial have arisen merely 
from copying what is done in a neighbour parish. An ‘advanced’ 
church takes up some outlandish trick. Not to be behind the times, it 
is instantly adopted in another parish, but no one is able to give any 
reason from authority or precedent for what is done. Its source is 
imitation. One parish discards altar frontals, or puts lace on its altar 
linen, lights up seven lamps before the altar, or sets six candles on the 
altar. At once others begin the same, the canon law or tradition on the 
subject being left quite ignored. The bishops take no heed of these 
things as the idea of making the ornaments rubric an effective test does 
not seem to have yet established itself in the episcopal mind. 

* Journal of Theological Studies, October 1899, i. 48. The whole of 
Mr. Bridges’s essay may be studied at the present day with great profit. 

3 Quite recently a congregation, protesting against some request of a 


bishop, complained of being deprived of the ‘ enjoyment’ of the use of 
incense ! 


* Guardian, October 18, 1899, p. 1450, col. iii. 
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himself specially invites them. The removal of the post- 
medizval ornaments and ceremonies that have been lately 
introduced amongst us from abroad would also greatly 
strengthen the position of the Church. We could then appeal 
to the ‘ plain law of the land’ as set out in the directions that 
the Chancels shall remain as they have done in times past, 
and that such Ornaments shall be retained and be in use as 
were in this Church of England in a certain year. With the 
absolutely impregnable position which the Ornaments Rubric 
gives us, if loyally obeyed, we need never be ashamed when 
we speak with our enemies in the gate. 


ArT. IX.—ROBERT GROSSETESTE, 


Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. A contribution to the 
Religious, Political, and Intellectual History of the 
thirteenth century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, 
M.P., author of Historic Personality, &c. (London and 
New York, 1899.) 


MR. STEVENSON is anxious that the present work should 
come to be regarded as the standard Life of Grosseteste, and 
there are several reasons which may be given to show that he 
has done much to justify that claim. If we except the 
earlier part of Grosseteste’s career, and a period of about two 
years almost at the close of his episcopate, we can say that 
the materials exist for forming a definite and final judgment 
upon the man and his work, and Mr. Stevenson has submitted 
these materials to a very searching examination. Indeed he 
has followed up the details of the information so closely that 
it is not always easy for us to recognize our general bearings. 
He sometimes takes us too near to his subject, so that we 
cannot properly estimate the position which the Bishop 
occupies in relation to his surroundings. But there is 
abundant evidence of the diligence of the biographer at every 
turn, and although there is much in Grosseteste’s life and in 
the great movements which he directed, or with which he 
was associated in various ways, that lends itself to con- 
troversial treatment, it will be found that Mr. Stevenson has 
succeeded in his endeavour to approach the questions at issue 
singly with a view to historic truth. While this is the case 
Mr. Stevenson is not a cold-hearted chronicler without en- 
thusiasm in his subject. He leaves us in no doubt as to his 
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own view of the greatness of Grosseteste, and perhaps a 
passing allusion to the man, in a sentence on his native 
county, shows us what that view is more clearly than a direct 
eulogy. The county of Suffolk, says Mr. Stevenson, 


‘ which originally derived, from the number of its churches and from 
the strength and simplicity of its faith, the epithets of “holy” and 
“ silly,” in the obsolete sense of the term,' by which it became known 
in early times, has indeed justified its ecclesiastical reputation by 
producing a long array of distinguished prelates, amongst whom 
Wolsey in the sixteenth and Sancroft in the seventeenth centuries 
are, after Grosseteste himself, the most conspicuous figures ’ (pp. 1-2). 


Wolsey and Sancroft are ‘after Grosseteste’ truly in 
chronological order, but are they ‘after’ him in order of 
greatness? This is the question which Mr. Stevenson gives 
us the materials to answer, and which we answer, after study- 
ing his work and such other information as is at our disposal, 
both in the affirmative and in the negative—Grosseteste was 
not greater than Wolsey in the way of brilliance, or in the con- 
trasts presented by the vicissitudes of his fortunes ; not greater 
than Sancroft in his personal piety, or in his courageous defence 
of the liberties of this Church and nation ; but greater than either 
when we consider the three parts of his work in conjunction, 
as reformer of abuses, as a promoter of all kinds of sound 
learning, as a statesman with a constitutional policy of truth 
and justice and liberty. He was a great man asa foundation 
stone of a fair cathedral is great, and his strong work was 
the basis on which much that was useful and beautiful in the 
later structure of the English Church was built. Mr. 
Stevenson may be allowed to express his formal conclusion 
in his own words : 


‘ Grosseteste . .. may be regarded in a threefold aspect : first, as 
a reformer who sought to reform the Church from within and not 
from without, by the removal of existing abuses, by the encourage- 
ment he gave to the great religious revival of the early part of the 
thirteenth century, and by the example of unflinching fearlessness 
and rectitude which he set in the performance of the episcopal office ; 
secondly, as the teacher who guided the rising fortunes of the 
University of Oxford, gave a powerful impulse to almost every 
department of intellectual activity, revived the study of neglected 
languages, and grasped the central idea of the unity of knowledge, 


1 Mr. Stevenson gives no illustration of this sense, and so we may 
supply the omission by referring to Shakespeare, Cyméeline, V. iii. 86, ‘a 
silly habit, that is a simple rustic garment ; compare Milton’s ‘Ode on 
the Nativity” He is speaking of the shepherds and says: 

‘ Perhaps their loves or else their sheep 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep.’ 
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with which he was the first to inspire the encyclopedic writers and 
thinkers of that [the thirteenth] century ; and thirdly, as the states- 
man who, applying to new conditions the policy associated with the 
name of Stephen Langton, endeavoured to combine into one effort 
the struggle of the clergy for the liberties of the Church with the 
struggle of the laity for the liberties of the nation, imbued Simon de 
Montfort with principles of “truth and justice” which went far 
beyond the mere maintenance of the privileges of his own order, and 
at the same time by his effort to reconcile him with his sovereign and 
by the whole tenour of his actions, showed that, had he lived a few 
years longer, his influence would have been directed to the task of 
achieving by peaceful means the constitutional advance brought 
about by those who taking the sword perished by the sword. The 
services rendered by Grosseteste in each of those capacities, taken 
singly, are such as to entitle him to lasting gratitude ; taken in 
conjunction, they exhibit the true greatness of his life and work, and 
render his name imperishable’ (p. 337). 


It would be easy to quote many passages from various 
writers in which Mr. Stevenson’s high estimate of Grosseteste 
is corroborated. The preface contains a useful account of 
the works from which such passages might be selected, 
together with some discriminating remarks upon their value. 
There are the contemporary authorities on which Mr. 
Stevenson bases his own work, authorities and sources of 
information which are nearly contemporary, and later ‘ Lives’ 
and works in English, in German, and in French. Wecannot 
mention even the titles of these in detail, but we must find 
room to say that Mr. Stevenson considers that Archdeacon 
Perry’s interesting little work entitled Zhe Life and Times of 
Robert Grosseteste, published in 1871 by the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, confines itself almost 
exclusively to his career as an ecclesiastical reformer. In 
regard to matters connected with the diocese of Lincoln it 
possesses a special value, but its treatment of the larger 
questions at issue is, Mr. Stevenson says, somewhat unsatis- 
factory. Among the shorter studies relating tc Grosseteste 
is mentioned a lecture by Dr. Creighton delivered in 1895, 
though Mr. Stevenson is unable to refer to more than a 
fugitive report of it. Without drawing at length upon these 
copious resources we may put one or two extracts beside the 
quotation which we have made from Mr. Stevenson’s 
biography. At the conclusion of his excellent summary of 
the episcopate of ‘ the energetic Grosseteste’ in the Diocesan 
History of Lincoln, Archdeacon Perry says : 


‘Far greater than the reforming energy which he had displayed 
in his diocese, and which had effected much, was the boon which 
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this famous bishop bestowed on the whole Church of England by 
his inspiriting and independent words and attitude, which failed not 
in the future to bear good fruit.’! 


And a writer in our own pages in an exceedingly interest- 
ing article on the county and diocese of Lincoln has said 
that 


‘Grosseteste may be regarded as one of the chief glories of the see 
of Lincoln, as the greatest philosopher, scholar, and theologian of 
the medieval Church, not in England only, but in the whole of 
Europe, the most zealous reformer of the abuses of his age, the 
Protestant of the thirteenth century, dauntlessly refusing to instal an 
Italian boy whom the Pope, his uncle, had nominated to a canonry 
in his cathedral, and denouncing his act as a sin approaching that of 
Lucifer and of Antichrist ; in the words of Matthew Paris “the open 
opponent of the Pope and the King, the maul and despiser of the 
Romans, the instructor of the clergy, the support of scholars, the 
people’s preacher, persecutor only of the incontinent.” With 
Grosseteste the period of great prelates closes.’? 


The life of Grosseteste is full of fruitful lessons for us to- 
day. Asa reformer before the Reformation he stands before 
us as a man who was not afraid to argue in favour of very 
severe disciplinary steps for the cleansing of the Church. 
Like St. Basil, he has incurred the charge of donnishness, 
and was perhaps more feared and respected than loved in 
his diocese. But at any rate he did not fall into the fatal 
error of supposing that administrative capability was synony- 
mous with worldliness, and he took no sentimental or narrow 
view of the meaning of the parables of the Pounds and of the 
Talents, as if shrewd business qualities, strict insistence upon 
the performance of duty, punctilious fulfilment of promises, 
justice, impartiality, and courage were no part of the spiritual 
life. There was a strong moral backbone in Grosseteste’s 
religion, and his life is a striking lesson to all who tread in 
the steps of such ecclesiastics as St. Gregory Nazianzene 
and Bishop Putta, and have, as Bede says, no aptitude for 
mundane affairs* There are, we know, children of this 
world who in their own affairs are wiser than some of the 


1 Diocesan History of Lincoin (S.P.C.K.), by Precentor Venables and 
Archdeacon Perry, pp. 136-43. 

2 Church Quarterly Review, No. 65, p. 164; a longer account is 
given in No. 89, pp. 181-2. Fora popular account the article on Grosse- 
teste in Mr. Cutt’s Dictionary of the Church of England, pp. 308-12, is 
satisfactory, but contains a misprint in the closing reference to Arch- 
deacon Perry’s work (ed. 1), 

3 Bede, History, iv. 12: ‘Magis in ecclesiasticis quam in mundanis 
rebus erat industrius.’ 
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children of light, but he must have been an exceptionally 
clever child of this world who was able to surpass the shrewd 
wisdom of Robert Grosseteste, well seasoned and sanctified 
as it was with the salt of Christian grace. 

As a teacher and a scholar Grosseteste, like Bede, is a 
standing rebuke to those who suppose that learning can be 
divided into two kinds, Christian and useful. His life deserves 
the closest study on the part of all those engaged in pro- 
moting education, those who believe that this world is an 
education for the next, and those who forget that the Church 
of England taught the people of England those fundamental 
principles of education which are now so much a part of 
recognized national duty that many ignore the Church that 
made them so. There is no place where the facts of Grosse- 
teste’s educational work should be more ceaselessly empha- 
sized than in his own university of Oxford, for there is no 
place where the divorce between the two parts of learning 
has been by a long series of steps made so officially possible, 
and while the Divinity Professorships remain true to Grosse- 
teste’s idea of education, we have not yet come to the end 
of that process.! But in the country at large there is hardly 
less reason for dwelling upon the principles of learning which 
governed Grosseteste’s educational work. We have before us 
the history of generations of men who have reaped the good 
fruits of the trees which he planted, and the whole work of 
the man bears eloquent witness to the moral fruitfulness of 
religious education. We can appeal to his work and its 
results as a proof that labour and money are well spent which 
are generously devoted to the maintenance of schools where 
all knowledge is based upon sound and definite religious 
principles. That is a lesson which the Church of England 
has never been backward in teaching, though she has usually 
stood alone in the work, and she never taught it more effec- 
tually than in the person of Robert Grosseteste. 

As a statesman Grosseteste has a strong claim upon both 
Church and nation. He is one of the foremost of that long 
line of famous men—there are many of them, and they were 
powerful men withal, as we must remind our Roman Catholic 
readers—who resisted Papal tyranny over the Church of 
England in what are called Pre-Reformation times. This is 
a point which must be frequently brought before the unhis- 


1 In 1882 Dr. Liddon said, ‘ Recent legislation makes the process of 
divorce well-nigh complete... The arguments which are supposed to 
warrant what has been already done, point no less clearly to the com- 
pletion of the secularizing changes (Univ. Serm. ii. 368-9). 
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torical minds of those who suppose that the Reformation was 
an act and not a process, or who shut their eyes to facts and 
think that the Church of England tamely submitted to Papal 
claims from the coming of St. Augustine until the reign of 
Henry VIII. No less is Grosseteste entitled to national 
gratitude for his courage in defending the great Charter of 
English liberties against the oppression of the Crown. 

We have spoken, as we feel, with enthusiasm about the 
claim of this great bishop upon us, and in drawing from 
Mr. Stevenson’s biography the chief facts of his life, we shall 
select some salient illustrations of the three aspects in which 
we have, under Mr. Stevenson’s guidance, regarded his work. 
It will be seen, even, we trust, from our own words and 
certainly from the careful perusal of Mr. Stevenson’s chapters, 
that a very high estimate of Grosseteste is demanded by the 
facts. 

The materials which throw light upon Grosseteste’s early 
years are, unfortunately, scanty, and more than one docu- 
ment exists which serves merely to perplex a biographer— 
such, for example, as the delusive metrical life of Grosseteste 
written by Richard of Bardney in 1503, or the vague and 
unsupported statements of a genealogy of the year 1666 
(pp. 3, 4). Mr Stevenson is able to say with assurance that 
Robert Grosseteste was born at Stradbroke in Suffolk, but he 
is only able approximately to indicate 1175 as the year of 
his birth, and he is not sure whether ‘ Grosseteste’ was an 
inherited or an acquired surname. Robert’s father was 
probably a small farmer; he had a sister named Juetta, who 
took the veil, and also, according to old records, a brother 
who was a husbandman, and two kinsmen in poor circum- 
stances. No more is known about his family, and next to 
nothing about the steps of his education. The priory of Eye 
was perhaps within his reach, and Leland states that he was 
sent by his kinsmen or his neighbours to Oxford, though 
Richard of Bardney says that he went to school at Lincoln. 
If an anecdote in the Lanercost Chronicle be correct, Robert 
had studied the characters of the best men in the Scriptures, 
and had endeavoured to conform his actions to theirs from 
his earliest years (p. 7). He probably reached Oxford some 
years before 1196, and his arrival there is one piece of testi- 
mony among many which show that promising lads were 
able to get to the university, often by the help of the Church, 
long before the days of continuation classes and County 
Council scholarships. The good side of close scholarships 
and exhibitions for young men of slender means (and, we add, 
VOL, XLIX.—NO,. XCVIII. EE 
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the good side of the old sizarships) should never be forgotten." 
If the benefactions of faithful Churchmen in the past only 
enabled such remarkable men as Grosseteste to emerge from 
obscurity at the rate of one or two in a gencration, they 
would be well bestowed. But as a matter of fact there are 
many men unknown to fame who have been able to do good 
work for God and for the improvement of national life 
because they were sent to the university by the generosity 
of zealous sons of the Church. We know but little of the 
struggle with poverty which must have formed a large part 
of Grosseteste’s early education and academic career, but we 
have dwelt upon it both in illustration of a good old system 
of assistance, and by way of encouraging those who have 
more brains than money. 

His merit was soon recognized, and in some way unknown 
to us he was received into the household of William, Bishop 
of Hereford, and in 1199 Giraldus Cambrensis writes thus to 
the Bishop: 


‘I only ask on behalf of Master Robert Grosseteste, whom you 
have recently welcomed, as I have learnt with gratification, into your 
household and your intimacy, that his rewards should equal his 
merits. I am indeed aware that his assistance in your various 
affairs and in your determination of causes, as well as in the task 
of securing and preserving your bodily health, in all of which matters 
he is signally proficient, will soon be doubly, or rather I should say 
manifoldly, necessary to you. In his case those faculties which in 
our days are above all others profitable in temporal affairs, have been 
built upon the sure foundation of the liberal arts and an abundant 
knowledge of literature, and are illuminated and adorned by the 
praiseworthy excellence of his character ; for whilst it often happens 
that those who are skilled in the aforesaid faculties are vacillating in 
their good faith, you will perceive that he is conspicuous by his good 
faith and by his fidelity, in addition to his other virtues and the 
endowments of his mind. In short, to crown all, he possesses such 
natural gifts and so much industry, that you will find in him, if I am 
not mistaken, a man after your own heart, and one in whom your 
spirit will find itself most at ease’ (pp. 12-13). 


However, the Bishop of Hereford died in the December 
of that same year, 1199, and Grosseteste proceeded to the 
schools of Paris, where, says Leland, he ‘read with great 
accuracy almost all the theologians, and thereby became 


1 Burgon gives sample extracts from college statutes to show how 
largely ‘the encouragement of learning in the sons of poor parents’ 
entered into the intentions of pious founders (Zzves of Twelve Good Men, 
i. 502). Do the clergy nowadays watch for candidates for Holy Orders 
among all classes of their parishioners as much as in older times? We 
fear that they do not. 
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himself one who would have been acclaimed as such even by 
the most learned period of early Christianity’ (p. 17). Mr. 
Stevenson gives a short but lively account of the condition 
of Oxford and Paris at this time, and mentions especially 
the influence of Peter Lombard, the Master of the Sentences. 
Grosseteste endeavoured to carry out the principles that it 
was always desirable to resort to actual texts ; that therefore 
Greek and Hebrew should be studied as well as Latin; that 
the importance of physical science and mathematics should 
be recognized, and that a better classification of the depart- 
ments of knowledge was desirable (p. 20). 

Upon his return to Oxford with an enhanced reputation, 
he soon became a leading man in the university. He rose, 
indeed, to be the first ‘Chancellor of the University,’ or, as 
his kind patron Hugh de Wells, Bishop of Lincoln from 
1209 to 1235, preferred to call him, the Master of the Schools 
or of the Scholars. Mr. Stevenson devotes considerable but 
not too much space (pp. 24-110) to the many-sided activities 
of this part of Grosseteste’s career. It was the period of his 
most productive intellectual energy, of important pastoral 
duties arising from various ecclesiastical appointments, of 
solicitous care for the fortunes of the university, and of 
special work as Reader in Theology to the Franciscans. We 
must only refer to Mr. Stevenson’s list of his works on 
Theology, Philosophy, Mathematics and Natural Science 
(pp. 29-49), and to the estimate of their value to be found in 
scattered passages of Roger Bacon’s works ‘invariably 
marked by a profound admiration of the great teacher’s 
genius’ (p. 51). So learned was he that doubtless ‘ Bacon’s 
mansion’ trembled ‘o’er his head,’* for the knowledge of 
Arabic was the only respect in which Bacon had the advan- 
tage over him. His encouragement of Greek and of the 
Friars would be alone sufficient to make his Oxford work 
memorable. 

A serious illness in 1232 led to the resignation of all 
his ecclesiastical preferments except a Lincoln prebend, but 
in 1235 the death of Hugh de Wells was followed by 
the election of Grosseteste, who had then reached the age 
of sixty. Men even more advanced in years when they 
entered upon their episcopate had done noble work for the 
Church of England before Grosseteste’s day, for Theodore 
was sixty-six, and a foreigner besides, when he took up his 

1 Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes, line 140, alluding to the legend 


that Friar Bacon’s tower on the bridge over the Isis would fall when a 
greater than he should enter it. 
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great consolidating work at Canterbury, and we are not 
without illustrations in our own day of strenuous activity on 
the part of prelates who were older still when they entered 
upon new spheres of work. We are fully alive to the great 
praise which is involved in the comparison when we say that 
Grosseteste was in many ways to the diocese of Lincoln 
what Theodore was to the province of Canterbury. The 
comparison may be tested by details, as well as by the broad 
general fact of able administration of a great trust. The 
two prelates had something in common in their high-handed 
and decisive way of settling difficult questions, in their 
encouragement of learning, especially of Greek, and in their 
bold resistance to royal or papal tyranny. When the eighteen 
years of Grosseteste’s episcopate came to an end on October 9, 
1253, men felt as they felt upon the death of Theodore, that 
a prince and a great man had indeed fallen in the spiritual 
Israel, and it was felt the more because in each case the 
great bishop was succeeded by a line of lesser men. 

The ten chapters in which Mr. Stevenson describes 
Grosseteste’s episcopate contain abundant details for illus- 
trating his work as a reformer, a scholar, and a statesman. 
We must be content with a selection merely from Mr. 
Stevenson’s interesting collection of materials. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the extent and importance of the 
great see over which Grosseteste was selected to preside. 
It is enough to say that it was at that time the largest and 
the most populous diocese in the country (p. 122). He at 
once began to make an earnest and fearless attempt to 
remedy abuses in this vast area, first by a letter to his arch- 
deacons, and then by inaugurating personal and thorough 
visitations, followed by the issue of far-reaching Constitutions. 
The monastic houses as well as the parochial clergy were 
the subjects of searching inquiry, and the records of these 
vigorous proceedings give a vivid picture of the condition of 
the diocese. There were drinking bouts, scandalous orgies 
at funeral feasts, games and sales in sacred places, brawls in 
parish processions, abuses connected with private marriages, 
and careless neglect of infant life (pp. 127-8). After the 
letter which urged the archdeacons to deal vigorously with 
these matters, and which assumes that archdeacons were 
supposed in those days to be young enough to do plenty of 
hard work, came the personal visitation of the bishop himself, 
young in energy if notin years. Grosseteste’s own description 
of this new and unaccustomed proceeding is the best that 
can be given of it: 
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‘As soon as I was made Bishop I considered myself to be the 
overseer and pastor of souls, and therefore I held it necessary, lest 
the blood of the sheep should be required at my hands at the last 
judgment, to visit the sheep committed to me with diligence, as the 
Scripture orders and commands. Wherefore at the commencement 
of my episcopate, I began to go round through the several arch- 
deaconries, and in them through the several rural deaneries, causing 
the clergy of each deanery to be called together on a certain day 
and in a certain place, and the people to be warned that at the same 
time they should be present with the children to be confirmed and 
in order to hear the Word of God and to confess. When clergy 
and people were assembled I myself was accustomed to preach the 
Word of God to the clergy, and some friar either Preacher or Minor 
to the people. Four friars were employed at the same time in 
hearing confessions and enjoining penances; and when the children 
had been confirmed on that and the following day, I and my clerks 
gave our attention to inquiries, corrections, and reformations, such 
as belong to the office of inquiry. In my first circuit of this kind, 
some.came to me to find fault with these proceedings, saying, “‘ My 
Lord, you are doing a new and unaccustomed thing.” To whom I 
answered, “ Every new thing which instructs and advances a man is 
a new thing fraught with blessing;” nor could I suppose at that 
time that on account of this my visitation any mischief would after- 
wards befall those placed under me’ (pp. 130-1). 


It was a severe, thorough, and real visitation, as may be 
inferred from the fact that seven abbots and four priors were 
removed from their offices in the course of it, either on account 
of age or infirmity or some fault of their own. The Con- 
stitutions subsequently addressed to the rectors, vicars, and 
parish priests of the diocese of course bear many marks of 
resemblance to other contemporary Constitutions, but they 
are also strongly impressed by Grosseteste’s individual cha- 
racter, and illustrate the condition of the clergy, the need of 
reform, and the history of religious observances in an instruc- 
tive way. Mr. Stevenson gives a brief summary of their 
contents (p. 133). 

The relation of Grosseteste to the numerous monastic 
institutions of his diocese is wisely discussed and sufficiently 
illustrated in a separate chapter (p. 147). Mr. Stevenson 
says enough to make the salient features of this part of his 
subject quite clear, and shows that Grosseteste was hostile to 
the laxity and failings oi contemporary monasticism, because 
he strove to attain a high ideal, which is well described in a 
noble extract towards the close of the chapter (p. 166). The 
monks and nuns were stirred up in a wholesome way, and the 
monastic writers, if they often criticize and condemn the 
bishop’s policy, speak of him with the utmost respect and 
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reverence, and admire his dogged determination. This 
appears in such a passage as Mr. Stevenson quotes from 
Matthew Paris, speaking of ‘the Bishop of Lincoln, to whom 
quiet is an unknown thing; whose hand is against every 
man, as every man’s hand is against him ; another Ishmael, 
ready to labour with any amount of toil, and to spend money 
in reckless profusion, that he may carry his point’ (p. 160). 
We must not quote from the details of this chapter beyond 
remarking that the Gilbertines, the only monastic order of 
English foundation, had their original home at Sempringham 
in Grosseteste’s diocese (p. 150), and adding that the prior of 
St. Frideswyde’s ( shades of Christ Church!) was one of the 
objects of the bishop’s just visitation of punishment (p. 162). 

Vigorous reformers and capable administrators have but 
little time left for personal literary production, but such an 
industrious scholar as Grosseteste was before he became a 
bishop, and especially such a vigorous Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, would be sure to encourage learning as 
a real part of his episcopal duty. We regret that we have 
not had space to enlarge upon those earlier productions of 
Grosseteste’s own scholarship of which Mr. Stevenson gives 
such a good account in his second chapter, ending with a 
description of the relation of those works to earlier and later 
thinkers. And we must only briefly indicate the contents of 
the chapter which relates to the work done for learning by 
Grosseteste as bishop. As before, he did his utmost to 
promote the study of Greek. He also found time—we 
wonder how—to undertake some works of translation from 
the Greek himself, and compiled some practical rules to 
spread sound notions respecting the management of landed 
estates and domestic households. 


‘Grosseteste’s Rules show how a lord or lady shall know in each 
manor the rents, customs, usages, services, franchises, fees, and 
tenements, and tell the live and dead stock ; they indicate the best 
way of dealing with seneschals and bailiffs; the method of making 
the various estates self-sufficing, leaving a certain surplus for sale; 
when the granges should be shut and opened, and how the accounits 
should be examined. Grosseteste then deals, in a number of brief 
maxims, with the subject of household economy and the manage- 
ment of servants, hospitality, almsgiving, dress, and the service at 


table’ (pp. 232-3). 

He was, in short, playing the part of a kind of ecclesias- 
tical Duke of Bedford in giving advice upon the management 
of a great estate, and he mixed with these counsels shrewd 
observations upon domestic affairs, such as Mrs. Earle has 
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infused into her Pot-Pourri and More Pot-Pourri from her 
Surrey garden. 

Above all, he continued to maintain a great interest in 
the University of Oxford in the southern parts of his diocese. 
He procured the charter which conferred a civil as well as an 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction upon the Chancellor; he gave advice 
upon the use of a university seal; he instituted the loan- 
chests, which were the nearest approach to the scholarships 
exhibitions of a later date. He was in fact the originator of 
the University chest, and if many generations of under- 
graduates have marvelled at the absorption of their resources 
into that mysterious receptacle, they must remember that it 
was founded to help needy scholars, and has become an 
institution for good in many untold ways unsuspected by the 
great man who set it agoing. 

We must say a few words, finally, of Grosseteste as a 
statesman. He showed in the earlier days at Oxford that he 
possessed that signal gift of statesmanship which enables a 
man to make wise use of new forces which come within his 
reach, for he welcomed the Friars to the university; and, as 
Mr. Stevenson shows in his third chapter, he used them in 
the work of evangelization and in the promotion of learning 
and the general advance of religion to the last. His gifts as 
a constitutional statesman ripened until, as Mr. Stevenson 
says, he became the virtual ruler of the Church of England, 
and he had many opportunities of making use of them. 
Roughly speaking, his acts as a statesman may be studied 
under the heads of his relations with the King and his rela- 
tions with the Pope. Mr. Stevenson deals with his civil 
policy chiefly in the eighth and ninth chapers of his work, 
and in the eleventh and three following chapters with ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical policy. 

The first of the controversies which Grosseteste found at 
hand when he became bishop was the question whether 
bastards became legitimate upon the marriage of their parents, 
a question of social importance and, under the+conditions of 
the day, involving the larger question of the relations of the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers. Grosseteste took up the 
question with intense earnestness, urging that the common 
law should be brought into harmony with the provisions of 
the canon and civil law, and that the children in question 
should become legitimate. The matter was decided other- 
wise, but Grosseteste did not abandon his interest in the 
question. 

Another important controversy arose when the king 
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certain abbots to discharge functions as itinerant justices. 
Grosseteste opposed this encroachment upon ecclesiastical 
rights in a bold manifesto, nominally addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which really dealt with the larger 
question of the whole principle involved. The Bishop 
courageously alludes to Stephen Langton and the great 
Charter, pointing out that the release from excommunication 
for disobedience to its tenor had been given only on condi- 
tion that no further violations of it should take place. This 
firm course was more to the mind of Pope Gregory IX. than 
to that of the gentle and timid St. Edmund of Canterbury. 
Indeed, there was a considerable ecclesiastical party in Eng~- 
land that appeared to prefer ease to liberty in these matters. 
The vigorous controversy which arose between Grosseteste 
and the dean and chapter of Lincoln when he claimed the 
right to visit the cathedral has an interest of its own, and 
shows how ably the Bishop could defend his case when he 
considered himself to be upholding the true privileges of the 
episcopal office. 

The occasion on which Grosseteste, as a leading member 
of ‘the committee of twelve,’ refused to grant the king’s 
demands for pecuniary assistance in 1244 is an important 
landmark in constitutional history, and shows the Bishop in 
a very fine patriotic attitude, attempting to identify the best 
interests of ecclesiastical organism with the development of 
political freedom. Even more admirable was his firmness 
in resisting papal tyranny, whether it took the form of 
filling English ecclesiastical posts with foreigners or more 
direct modes of extorting money from the English Church. 
We need not go into the smaller details of these matters. It 
will be sufficient to show that the praise which Mr. Stevenson’ 
claims for his hero’s strenuous defence of English liberty, 
both in civil and in ecclesiastical affairs can be fully justified. 
Probably among the best works which Grosseteste wrought 
for political freedom was that he imbued his friend Simon de 
Montfort with the principles which bore good fruit after the 
Bishop’s death. At Rome the importance of the Bishop of 
Lincoln was amply recognized when money was needed ; and 
when Pope Innocent with his Cardinals listened—much to 
his credit—-to the elaborate memorandum on the evils pre- 
vailing in the Church which Grosseteste had prepared, he 
was face to face with as bold a man as had ever addressed an 
ecclesiastical assembly. Grosseteste on this occasion even 
surpassed the courage which he had shown in the presence of 
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the king in 1244, and he did not flinch from desiring the 
most drastic measures to destroy the corruption which was. 
eating into the heart of the Church. This ‘sermon,’ as it 
has been called, represents the very summit of the edifice 
which Grosteteste built for the Church. It is the noble 
coping-stone of his memorial. What he proposed from 
within was to be insisted on in angrier tones in later years 
from without, and it was no fault of his if his denunciations 
did not lead to reforms at Rome. He stood firm to his 
principles ; he struggied with all his might against papal 
‘Provisions’; he often threw away letters sealed with the 
papal bulls; and he flatly refused to institute foreigners to 
English benefices, except under special circumstances. ‘ It is,’ 
he said, ‘out of filial reverence and obedience that I disobey, 
resist, and rebel’ (p. 311). He objected, not to a lawful exer- 
cise of the authority of the papal see, but to specific abuses 
and corruptions connected with its exercise. About a month 
after Grosseteste’s death the Pope, on November 3, 1253, 
issued a bull dealing with the whole subject of papal ‘ Pro- 
visions’ upon a principle which crowned the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s efforts with success, though in practice serious 
difficulties still continued to arise, and hindrances and im- 
pediments remained ‘to the free exercise of the rights of 
collation, election, presentation, and institution’ on the part 
of those who were thereunto entitled (p. 317). 

We have passed over many interesting matters which 
might occupy our attention with profit—the origin of vicar- 
ages, the division of tithes, the numerous allusions to the 
Crusades and the interest which Grosseteste took in them, 
the part which the Jews played upon the border-land of 
ecclesiastical affairs, the ‘fair of St. Botolph,’ the ‘Dean of 
Christianity,’ the ‘ Feast of Fools,’ and the many noteworthy 
places, such as Epworth, Godstow, and Leicester, which are 
mentioned in the course of the narrative. Mr. Stevenson’s 
style is somewhat encumbered by too free a use of modifying 
phrases, and the summaries at the head of the chapters are 
not always an easy guide to their contents. But these are 
small blemishes when we bear in mind his industry and his 
hearty admiration for Grosseteste. A reference to Bede is 
erroneous—20 should be 21 on p. 340—and we are sorry 
that some use was not made of the excellent reflections upon 
the thirteenth century which are to be found in the late Mr. 
Baldwin Brown’s Stotcs and Saints. It was hardly necessary 
to repeat a quotation from Juvenal three times in different 
parts of the book ; and we could make other trivial criticisms 
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which detract from the general merit of Mr. Stevenson’s 
work. But the broad fact remains that he has given us a full, 
not to say a clear, description of the greatest of all the Bishops 
of Lincoln. He has shown us why Dr. Luard’s remarks 
are true, that ‘probably no one has had a greater influence 
than Grosseteste upon English thought and English literature 
for the two centuries which followed his time ; few books 
will be found that do not contain some quotations from Lzn- 
colniensis, the Great Clerk Grostest’ (p. 335). He has shown 
that the see of Lincoln has another if not a greater claim 
than that of being the see of St. Hugh, the popular saint 
whose ‘septingentenary’ next year is already being talked 
about.! Lincoln may well be called the see of St. Hugh, but 
we are among those who think that it has a grander title 
still. It is the see of Robert Grosseteste. 


ArT. X.—THE EDUCATION QUESTION FROM A 
CHURCHMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Report on Elementary Education addressed to the Leeds Ruri- 
Decanal Chapter, 1899.? 


IN order to see exactly what is the position of the Church in 
regard to Elementary Education at present, and what are the 
difficulties in the way of suggesting any permanent settle- 
ment, it will be well to begin by taking an historical survey 
of what has happened since 1870. 

Such a review will suggest serious considerations, and 
cannot but be painful to read, as it indicates very clearly how 
greatly the Church has suffered from lack of any consistent 
and definite policy. 

The Education Act of 1870, establishing the Board School 
system to supplement rather than supplant the Voluntary 
Schools, forms our starting-point. In this stands the famous 
‘Cowper Temple’ clause, which provides that ‘no religious 
Catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught’ in any school pro- 
vided by a School Board. 


1 See Studies in the Life of St. Hugh, now appearing in the Lincoln 
Diocesan Magazine (the first in December 1899) by Precentor Bramley, 
by way of preparation for the anniversary. St. Hugh died on Thursday, 
November 16, 1200. 

* Printed here at the request of the Committee by whom the Report 
was drawn up. 
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Throughout the discussions at the time, both in and out- 
side Parliament, it was admitted on all sides that the effect 
of the clause was not to forbid the teaching of Church 
doctrine, but only to prohibit the use of such a distinctive 
formulary as é¢g. the Church Catechism. This was clearly 
perceived at the time by the Nonconformists, who were con- 
sequently in 1870 bitterly opposed to the clause, and one of 
their ablest representatives, Dr. Dale of Birmingham, actually 
wrote of it that it 


‘excluded the Church Catechism, but eft the Board absolutely free 
to teach every one of its characteristic doctrines. There was nothing 
in it to prevent the schools of the nation from being used for the 
same purpose for which denominational schools had been established 
—to propagate a denominational Creed. The “formulary” was 
forbidden, but the dogma of the formulary was permitted.’ + 


In similar terms Mr. (now Sir William) Vernon Harcourt 
denounced the clause in the House of Commons on the occa- 
sion when Mr. Gladstone announced its adoption by the 
Government, and said that 


‘while it pretended to do a great deal it really did nothing at all ; it 
simply prevented the formularies of religion being taught ; as if the 
substance of the formularies could not be taught without the words ! 
It would be easy to teach the Apostles’ Creed without the form. 
Even the Athanasian Creed could be put into vulgar and intelligible 
English, if it were possible, and imparted to the children. He would 
be no party to a proposal which forbade the form and yet permitted 
the thing to be done.’ 


To the same effect Mr. Dixon spoke of it as ‘allowing the 
teachers in all rate-provided schools not only to teach religion, 
but to teach religion in its most sectarian character.’? So 
also the originators and supporters of the clause did not 
shrink from making it clear that it was intended to prohibit 
the use of the formulary, as being a distinctive badge (as it 
were) of the denomination, but that it was intended to prohibit 
nothing beyond this. The following citations will, we think, 
make this clear. Mr. Cowper Temple himself said that ‘ the 
exclusion of Catechisms and formularies simply amounted to 
the exclusion of lesson books which bore upon their title-page 
plain indication of their origin’ * Mr. W. E. Forster, in 
defending the Government for adopting the clause, asked 


‘Why was there an objection in the country to Catechisms and 
special formularies? It was not so much on account of the actual 


1 Life of R. W. Dale, p. 280. 
2 See the Zimes for June 8, 1870. 3 The Zimes, July 1, 1870. 
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words of the Catechisms and formularies, but because the putting 
them into the hands of children appeared to be like claiming those 
children as belonging to a particular Church. This circumstance 
induced the Government to propose the exclusion of Catechisms and 
formularies.’ 


On the same night Mr. Gladstone said, ‘that he denied that 
the system was that of the British and Foreign Schools Society,’ 
and added in reference to Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment 
referred to below : 


‘we are about to be invited to provide by Act of Parliament that the 
exposition of the Bible in the schools shall be undenominational and 
unsectarian ; and if these epithets are not to be revived others yet 
more stringent and trenchant are to be used in their place, and it is 
to be asked of us that in an Act of Parliament we shall impose these 
fetters upon the exposition of the Bible in schools. My right hon. 
friend near me has said that the Government sympathized with the 
desire for unsectarian teaching, and I am prepared to support that 
statement in what I conceive to be its true sense, viz. itis our wish that 
the exposition of the Bible in schools should take its natural course : 
that it should be confined to that simple and devout method of 
handling which is adapted to the understanding and the characters 
of children ; and we do not consider that the simple and devout 
character of teaching can be secured by an attempt to exclude all 
reference to tenets and to doctrines. ‘That is an exclusion which 
cannot be effected, and if it could, it ought not to be: it is an 
invasion of the freedom of religious teaching such as ought not to be 
tolerated in this country.’ 


Again, he spoke of this as the point for which the Committee 
were invited by the Cowper Temple clause to legislate, viz. 


‘to provide for the reading of the Scriptures, and to exclude the use 
of Catechisms and distinctive formularies, and not beyond that to 
impose limitations on the freedom of teaching. If [the teachers] are 
to act as honourable and Christian men, the commonest justice 
requires that we should not undertake the task of defining and settling 
beforehand the terms of their advice, and telling them what are the 
tenets they are to avoid.’! 


Moreover, it must be remembered that a determined 
attempt was made in the House of Commons to curtail the 
freedom of the teacher by grafting on to the Cowper Temple 
clause a provision that in rate-supported schools in which the 
Scriptures were taught, ‘the teaching shall not be used or 
directed in favour of or against the distinctive tenets of any 
religious denomination.’ These are the terms of an amend- 
ment actually proposed by Mr. Jacob Bright, and supported 


1 The Zimes, July 1, 1870. 
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by the Nonconformist and Secular Education party. It was, 
however, resisted by the Government, not as being unneces- 
sary, since the Cowper Temple clause secured what it asked 
for, but as being objectionable, and by the help of the Con- 
servative party it was defeated.| Nothing can be better or 
clearer than the words of Sir Roundell Palmer (afterwards 
Lord Selborne), who, though not at that time a member of 
the Government, gave it valuable and independent support. 
He denounced the amendment strongly, saying that 


‘distinctive Catechisms and formularies are necessarily symbolical 
of the predominance of particular denominations, and, though con- 
venient and useful, are not necessary for the integrity and freedom 
of religious truth and teaching. It was quite different with the pro- 
position of the honourable member who had just sat down. What 
meaning was really attached to the phrases so often used in debate, 
“unsectarian religion” and “our common Christianity”? God 
forbid that he should deny such things existed, for he valued nothing 
more than the assurance that his own beliefs and feelings were held 
in common with the generality of Christians. But every man who 
held the common faith, held it in the particular way and with the 
whole system of belief which himself had personally received. And 
if a man wished to teach religion, he must speak of it and teach it as 
he himself had received it, and as he himself believed it. He could not 
teach religion in fetters or a strait-waistcoat: he must be permitted 
to speak like an honest man of the facts and truths he had received. 
If a positive law were laid down on the subject, and the teacher acted 
in good faith, he would feel himself always on the point of over- 
stepping some imaginary line which no man yet had defined or could 
define, or he must be continually endeavouring to repress that mode 
of teaching which was most in accordance with his own convic- 
tions. . . . The exclusion of religious formularies would remind the 
teacher that he was not to constitute himself the organ of any par- 
ticular denomination, though at liberty to teach freely and without 
fetters.’ ? 


Unfortunately Churchmen to a great extent stood aloof 
in the first instance from School Boards, and their control 
passed largely into the hands of those who were either hostile 
or indifferent to distinctive Church teaching. Thus there 
gradually grew up a different interpretation of the clause, 
which came in time to be regarded as prohibiting definite 
Church teaching and as establishing the system of ‘ Unde- 
nominationalism.’ This, in spite of the vigorous protests of 


1 There voted for the Amendment 132 Liberals, 133 abstained ; and 
against the Amendment 121 Liberals (including 25 Government officials) 
and 132 Conservatives. The Government was therefore saved by the 
Conservatives. 

* The Z7mes, July 1, 1870. 
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Dr. Dale and others,'! appears to be now regarded by the 
majority of Nonconformists as entirely satisfactory, and is so 
generally accepted as the system intended to be secured by the 
Cowper Temple clause that the N. U. T. in their edition of 
the Code not only persistently misquote the words of the 
Act as if it forbade a formu/a (and not formulary), but boldly 
say that, should a School Board ‘ decide to give religious in- 
struction, it is forbidden to include in such instruction any 
teaching which is “distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tien.” ”* 

It is much to be regretted that Churchmen should have 
so widely acquiesced in this misinterpretation of the clause, 
and that currency should have been given to it by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his Charge for 1893, where he 
says that ‘ Non-Sectarianism has dogmas which are rapidly 
becoming formulas, and these have no right to be taught any 
more than any other formulas.’ * 

At the same time it appears to us that the Cowper Temple 
clause is wrong in principle, even when correctly interpreted. 
It is unjust and illiberal, and the Church ought never to have 
assented to it. It forbids the Church’s faith to be taught in 
the Church’s own way, even where every ratepayer who con- 
tributes to the maintenance of the school, every member of 
the Board that manages it, and every parent of a child 
educated in it desires it.‘ Moreover, the general acquiescence 
in the wrong interpretation of it has led to the establishment 
of the system of undenominationalism, which is apparently 
satisfactory to one large section of the community, while to 
another yet larger section it is abhorrent. And yet the one 
section obtains the religious education it desires at the cost of 
the country, and entirely out of public funds ; while the other 
section, in addition to being heavily rated for the cost of a 
religious education which it dislikes, is compelled to provide 
from voluntary sources for that which it desires. 

But to pass on. Since the Act of 1870, which provided 
from the rates a source of apparently inexhaustible funds for 
the maintenance of Board Schools, the cost of elementary 
education has increased by leaps and bounds, and thus the 
difficulties of the supporters of Voluntary Schools have been 
greatly augmented. These difficulties, already serious, be- 
came painfully acute in the North on the passing of the Act 


1 See Life of R. W. Dale, pp. 478, 557. 

2 N.U. T. Edition of the Code. 3 Fishers of Men, p. 49. 

4 See the case of the Sanderstead Board, in the Blue Book on Reli- 
gious Teaching in Board Schools, 1895, p. 642. 
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which established ‘ Free Education’ in 1891, for the fee grant 
of 10s. a head produced nothing like the amount previously 
brought in by fees in the majority of schools in our large 
Northern towns. Hence began the ‘intolerable strain’ of 
which we have heard so much. A situation was created, to 
deal with which required the utmost care and statesmanship, 
if the Voluntary Schools were to be saved from destruction ; 
but it was apparently some time before the gravity of the 
position was realized by those to whom Churchmen naturally 
looked as their leaders; and even when it was at length 
admitted that ‘something must be done,’ we regret to have 
to add that no definite and consistent policy was placed before 
the Church and energetically pressed upon the Government 
and the country. 

A brief review of the course of events will make this 
clear. 

When the pressure was first felt it was for some time 
denied that there was any difficulty at all; and the only 
answer returned, when the Bishops were twitted with having 
no policy, was this : ‘We have a policy: goo raising money. 
But even as lately as 1894 this was the sole remedy offered 
by the present Archbishop of Canterbury at the Exeter 
Church Congress.' It was pointed out that it was impossible 
to raise sufficient money from voluntary sources, now that the 
cost of education was rising and fresh demands were con- 
tinually being made by the Department, while the source of 
income derived from fees was so seriously diminished ; and 
at last the impossibility was admitted by our leaders. But 
instead of formulating any scheme for relieving the financial 
strain, the late Archbishop of Canterbury declined altogether 
to give any lead in the matter, but contented himself by 
saying in his Charge, already alluded to, that some relief must 
be given, but that whether it should be asked for from the 
rates or from the taxes was a question for laymen, and that 
it was by them that it must be settled.* 

At length, however, some attempt was made by those in 
authority to arrive at a solution of the question and to formu- 
late a policy. At the request of the National Society the 
Archbishops were induced to appoint a Committee to con- 
sider the subject. This Committee, after very careful inquiry 
and examination, unanimously reported in favour of the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the entire staff of teachers by the 
Imperial Government, ‘allowing neither School Boards. nor 


1 Report of the Exeter Church Congress, p. 201. 
2 Fishers of Men, pp. 40-51. 
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Managers of Voluntary Schools to diminish or to add to the 
grant so made,’ in accordance with the plan adopted in Ire- 
land. The Report was published in January, 1895, a few 
months before the General Election in which the claim of 
the Voluntary Schools for increased financial aid was made 
a prominent question. But, strange to say, the acceptance of 
the Report was never pressed upon the Church generally, 
nor does it appear to have been strongly urged or commended 
in any Episcopal utterance. It was quietly put on one side, 
and in the autumn of the same year (Nov. 20, 1895) a large 
and influential deputation waited upon Lord Salisbury to 
urge the claims of the Voluntary Schools. The deputation, 
which was headed by the Archbishops, laid before the 
Government a memorial, asking not for the payment of the 
teachers by the Imperial Government, but for the following 
ten points ; thus pressing for a solution of the difficulty on 
very different lines from those recommended by the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee only a few months before ! 

1. The abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit, and of the other 
limitations on the Grant in Article 107. 

2. The exemption from rates of all Elementary School 
buildings. 

3. An increase of contributions from public sources suffi- 
cient to meet the general cost of Education throughout the 
country, to be administered in such a manner as will prevent 
what is harmful in the competition between Voluntary and 
Board Schools. 

[To this was added the expression of the memorialists’ 
belief that it was ‘better that the required contribu- 
tions should come from the Imperial Exchequer 
rather than from the local rates.’] 

4. The rearrangement of all Government Grants, so that 
poorer schools may share equitably with richer schools in 
those Grants. 

5. The revision of School Board precepts by some supe- 
rior public authority. 

6. Increased facilities for federation of Voluntary Schools. 

7. That classes, scholarships, and other educational ad- 
vantages provided by School Boards at the cost of the public, 
shall be open to the teachers or scholars of Board and Volun- 
tary Schools on the same terms. 

8. Provision that all reasonable facilities shall be afforded 
for the separate religious instruction of children in Board or 
Voluntary Schools whose parents may desire it, in the spirit 
of the Industrial Schools Act of 1866, 
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g. Liberty to provide in any district ‘Annual Grant’ 
Schools where the Department is satisfied that no satisfactory 
provision exists for the children for whom the school is in- 
tended, regard being had to the religious belief of the parents. 

10. The embodiment of the proposed changes in an Act 
of Parliament. 

The answer of the Government to these demands of the 
Church was given in the Bill of 1896. Out of the ¢ez points 
specified in the Memorial, no fewer than ezgh¢t (Nos. I, 2, 3, 
4, 5,6, 8, 10) were conceded and directly embodied in the 
Bill, which provided for the ‘Aid Grant’ from Imperial 
Funds, for which, as we have seen, the deputation had ex- 
pressed a preference, rather than from the rates. Clearly the 
right policy for the Church was to accept the Bill with grati- 
tude, and strain every nerve to secure its passing, while 
guarding herself carefully against being supposed to regard the 
4s. grant then offered as an adequate relief from the ‘ intolerable 
strain.’ This unfortunately was not the course universally 
followed by Churchmen, nor was it strongly urged on them by 
their natural leaders. No sooner was the Bill fairly before the 
country and past its second reading, than an agitation sprang 
up within the Church for the substitution of aid from the 
rates for that promised in the Bill from the S¢ate. Bishop 
after Bishop expressed his adhesion to the demands, until at 
last at the Northern Convocation, under the express guidance 
of the Archbishop of York, carried unanimously in the Upper 
House, and by a majority of forty-five to eight in the Lower 
House, a resolution in favour of va¢e rather than Séat¢e aid. 
This was in the second week in June, and on the 22nd of the 
same month the Bill which had passed its second reading by 
a majority of 267 was withdrawn by the Government which 
had introduced it! It is not denied that there were other 
causes for its withdrawal as well, notably the acceptance by 
the Government of Sir A. Rollit’s amendment, extending to 
municipal boroughs with a population of 20,000 the power 
of appointing educational authorities ; but it must be admitted 
that the half-hearted manner in which it was received by the 
Church, and the change of front on the part of leading Church- 
men on the question of rate-aid, was largely responsible for 
the lamentable failure of a really statesmanlike endeavour to 
settle the whole question of Education, primary and secondary, 
and place it once for all on a sound and solid basis, 

Once more a Committee was appointed to consider the 
subject, and when it reported in the autumn a joint meeting 
of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, together with 

VOL. XLIX.—NO, XCVIII, FF 
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the Houses of Laymen for the two Provinces, was held at the 
Church House, on Nov. 5, to formulate anew the demands of 
the Church. It was then discovered that the rate-aiders had 
triumphed, and the whole Church was for the first time 
formally committed by her representatives to the principle 
of rate-aid as embodied in the following resolutions, which 
among others were passed : 

(1) To ask the Government for statutory aid from the 
Imperial Exchequer at a rate not less than 6s.a 
child to all public Elementary Schools alike. (No. 1.) 

(2) To ask for aid from the rates (@) in School Board 
districts only ; (4) this rate-in-aid to be expended 
within the School Board district from which it is 
raised ; (c) to be payable to federations of schools 
only, on their written demand; (@) not to exceed 
the total amount of voluntary contributions, in- 
cluding endowments and donations. (No. 3.) 

(3) That in any scheme for granting aid from the rates, 
while it is essential that the appointment of the 
teachers and the control of the religious teaching 
in denominational schools shall remain under the 
control of the denomination, it is reasonable that the 
rating authority shall be satisfied that the secular 
part of the teaching is efficient, and the money 
economically spent. (No. 6.) 

(4) In addition to the rate-aid hereinbefore mentioned, 
the following shall form part of any scheme for 
rate-aid: If any School Board raises the main- 
tenance rate per child in average attendance above 
that which was expended in 1895-96, the addi- 
tional rate shall be called an excess rate, and shall 
be divided among all the schools, whether Board or 
Voluntary, in the district, in proportion to the 
number of children in attendance. (No. 7.)! 

It appeared, however, that those who were responsible for 
thus committing the Church to a demand for rate-aid had 
reckoned without their host; for a member of the Cabinet? 
who was present at the meeting showed very plainly by his 


1 The remaining resolutions concerned the formation of federations 
(Nos. 2 and 4), the right to open new schools and power to re-transfer 
schools previously transferred to a Board (Nos. 7 and 8), the removal of 
the 17s. 6d. limit, and the abolition of rates on school buildings (Nos. 9 
and 10). 

2 Lord Cross. A warning was also addressed to the meeting by 
Lord Cranbrook and Sir John Kennaway (see the School Guardian for 
November 14, 1896). 
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speech, not only that Her Majesty’s Government had never 
been asked whether they would take up such a scheme, but 
that, if asked, there would be no likelihood of their doing so! 
Whether the scheme was ever strongly urged on the Govern- 
ment after the Church had been committed to it we have no 
means of knowing. The Conservative Press at once pro- 
nounced against it, and there was apparently no attempt 
made to secure any popular and unanimous demand for it 
on the part of Churchmen throughout the country. Like the 
Report of the previous Committee, and the memorial of the 
Deputation, the demand was dropped as soon as it was made. 
It was under these circumstances that the Bill of 1897 was 
introduced, which ignored altogether the scheme formulated 
by the Church, and gave us the grant-in-aid from the Imperial 
Exchequer: the Bill being noteworthy from the fact that it 
passed into an Act without the alteration of a single word in 
its passage through either House of Parliament. 

Such a review as has here been attempted is not pleasant 
reading for Churchmen ; but it has been thought well to bring 
the facts together, in order that when fresh difficulties arise 
we may learn wisdom from past experience. For the moment 
our difficulties are materially lightened so far as the main- 
tenance of our existing schools is concerned. But we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that at any moment they may begin 
again, owing to fresh demands from the Education Depart- 
ment, or an increase of expenditure on the part of the School 
Boards. Moreover, the attention of Churchmen ought to be 
urgently called to the fact that while the population is 
increasing, Voluntary Schools are, and under existing condi- 
tions are compelled to be, almost stationary, It is the rarest 
thing for a new Voluntary School to be opened, and conse- 
quently year by year an ever-increasing percentage of Church 
children is becoming entirely dependent for their religious 
training upon the undenominational system of the Board 
Schools. 

Under these circumstances it is thought that the present 
is a suitable time not only to review the past, but also to 
attempt to formulate a policy for the future. Accordingly 
an endeavour is here made to consider the whole position, 
and to indicate as far as possible wherein lies the best secu- 
rity for that which all Churchmen must desire to see, viz. 
Srecdom for the children of the country to be educated in the 
religion of their parents, without being in any way penalized in 
consequence of their belonging to any denomination. 

In the first place mention may be made of various alter- 
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natives suggested which involve the abandonment of the 
dual system now in vogue, and the substitution of a uniform 
system of schools maintained entirely from public funds, for 
the existing Board and Voluntary Schools. 

Three alternatives have been suggested : 

1. A purely secular system of State Schools all over the 
country ; facilities being given to all denominations alike 
to provide at their own cost such religious teaching as they 
may deem necessary. 

This has the merit of simplicity and apparent fairness, 
inasmuch as it deals out the same measure to all alike. It is, 
however, we believe, eminently unfair to those who hold that 
no education is really worthy of the name which is not based 
upon religion ; for 

(2) By divorcing the religious from the secular instruc- 
tion, and by throwing the whole responsibility of 
providing for the former upon voluntary effort, it 
would go far to emphasize the distinction between 
the two, and to instil into the minds of the children 
the notion that the lessons of which their regular 
teachers took no account whatever must be of little 
or no importance. 

(6) The plan is already at work in some of our Colonies, 
and the unanimous opinion of religious-minded men 
who have seen it working in them is that it is 
disastrous to the best interests of religion.' 

(c) Even if the Church of England was prepared to 
accept it, there is no doubt that it would not be 
accepted by the Roman Catholics, and the result 
would inevitably be in England what it is in those 
countries on the Continent where a purely secular 
system is in vogue, viz. the establishment of a large 
system of (unaided) private schools, established at 
the entire cost of those who are already heavily 
rated for schools which they regard as godless, and 
thus the creation of a fresh grievance of enormous 
magnitude.” 

2. A second scheme proposed is that of universal School 
Boards, with the power to decide whether any religious 
teaching shall be given, and if so, what; subject, how- 
ever, to the maintenance of the Cowper Temple clause, 


1 See the Reports of the Folkstone (1892), Norwich (1895), Church 


Congressés. 
2 See Mr. Howard Gill’s paper on the Schools of France (Nat. Soc.), 


and a paper in the Guardian for June 14, 1899. 
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‘facilities being given to the denomination owning any school 
building to give special instruction to children who volun- 
tarily attend for that purpose out of school hours.’ ! 

Such a system is not likely to find favour with Churchmen. 
It is obviously unfair to them. While destroying their own 
schools it would perpetuate on an enlarged scale and in a 
still more glaring form the injustice under which they already 
smart in School Board districts, viz. that of being heavily 
rated to support a form of religious education to which they 
conscientiously object, while compelled to provide from 
voluntary sources for that which they desire, while members 
of other denominations who are satisfied with ‘undenomina- 
tionalism’ obtain the religious education which they desire 
wholly at the expense of the community. 

3. A third scheme is that of universal School Boards, with 
the repeal of the Cowper Temple clause ; absolute power being 
given to the Board to say whether any religious teaching shall 
be given, and if so, what. 

Such a scheme is entirely in accordance with the generally 
received maxim that the will of the majority is to prevail, and 
if minorities have no rights of conscience no exception can be 
taken to it. Something like it is adopted in Scotland, where 
it works without friction. But the conditions which obtain in 
Scotland are so different from those found in England, that 
‘it is impossible to infer from its success there that it would also 
succeed here. In Scotland practically the whole body of the 
people are Presbyterian, and the ‘ religious difficulty ’ is almost 
unknown. No one there opposes the teaching of the Apostles’ 
Creed, or even of the ‘Shorter Catechism.’ But in England 
such a scheme would be fruitful in creating frequent and 
bitter controversies. In country districts it would probably 
mean that the Church would generally control the religious 
teaching of the Board, and the grievance of which Noncon- 
formists complain in these districts would be rendered greater, 
because they would be called upon to pay rates; while in 
the large towns there would be a shifting and fluctuating 
policy according as one or other political party obtained an 
ascendency. In the best interests therefore of true religion 
it is impossible to recommend it. 

(a) It would perpetuate the disaster of embittered and 
heated conflicts at the Triennial Election of the School Board. 

(4) It would create a feeling of utter uncertainty and be- 
‘wilderment as to what was to be taught from time to time, 
which would be bad for teachers, children, and parents alike, 

1 See the School Guardian for August 28, 1897. 
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(c) It would accentuate the grievance already felt by 
Nonconformists where there is only a Church school accessible, 
and by Churchmen in School Board districts, that the only 
alternatives offered to them are— 
(1) To withdraw their children entirely from religious 
education, or 
(2) To expose them to a form of religious instruction to 
which they conscientiously object. 

Since then it is not possible to regard any of these Schemes 
for unzfying our system of primary education as satisfactory 
to Churchmen, we have to consider what modifications of the 
dual system already in existence would give us that which we 
desiderate for our schools, viz. the opportunity to ‘live and 
thrive.’ 

What we are justified in claiming for ourselves may be 
summed up under the following heads : 

1. Free and full opportunity for opening new schools, 
and thus developing the Voluntary Schools equally with 
those of the Boards in growing districts. At present this 
opportunity is practically denied to us, because the Depart- 
ment will not sanction the opening of any new school in a 
Board district without the consent of the School Board, and 
in considering whether a new school is required it takes no 
account whatever of the religious question. 

2. Some system of financial aid which shall not remain 
stationary as the cost of Education increases, but shall pro- 
vide a way by which fresh funds from public sources may be 
forthcoming to meet fresh demands on the part of the 
Department. 

3. The removal of the injustice from which the Church 
suffers in consequence of the Cowper Temple clause—an 
injustice, it must be remembered, which is peculiar to 
England, for in Scotland (as has been already shown), where 
the schools are mainly supported from the rates, the Shorter 
Catechism of Presbyterianism is freely taught, and even in 
some cases where Romanists predominate Roman Catholic 
instruction is officially given; while in Ireland, where the 
schools are maintained from Imperial funds, Roman Catholic 
Catechisms and formularies are employed without let or 
hindrance of any kind. 

If these three points can be secured it is thought that 
Churchmen may well acquiesce in the present dual system as 
a permanent settlement of the controversy. Nor does it 
appear at all impossible that Churchmen, 7f only they are 
united, should succeed in obtaining them, for— 
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1. With regard to the first of them, the adoption of a 
clause similar to that which is actually found in the Scotch 
Education Act would provide a remedy for our present 
disabilities which would meet the necessities of the case. 

The Act for Scotland enacts that no Parliamentary grant 
shall be made to ‘a school established after the passing of 
the Act, not being a public school, unless the said Depart- 
ment shall after due inquiry be satisfied that no sufficient 
provision exists for the children for whom the school is 
intended, regard being had to the religious belief of their 
parents’ (§ 67). 

If such a clause as this were made really operative in 
England, Churchmen would have only themselves to blame 
if they did not extend their system of schools amid the 
growing populations of our large towns. 

2. As to the second requirement specified above, it must 
be remembered that the creation and recognition by the 
Government of ‘ Voluntary Associations’ gives to Churchmen 
an advantage which they never had before. Although these 
Associations have at present very limited functions assigned 
to them, there is no reason why their powers should not be 
greatly increased in the future. Moreover, there is every 
probability that the creation of the new Central Education 
Authority by the Bill introduced last year by the Duke of 
Devonshire will be followed by the creation of local authori- 
tes in the near future. And we can see no reason why such 
authorities should not be empowered to aid from the rates 
Board and Voluntary Schools alike. This is a demand which 
the Church should be urgent in making, and at the same 
time she should claim with no uncertain voice that ‘ Volun- 
tary Associations’ under the Act of 1897, as well as School 
Boards, should be represented on the local authorities, and 
should signify her willingness to see representatives of the 
local authorities placed on the Governing Body of her Volun- 
tary Associations; for to admit them on the Governing 
Body of an Association whose main business is to prepare 
schemes for allocating aid to the schools is a very different 
thing from admitting representatives of the ratepayers on to 
the separate bodies of managers of individual schools. Such 
a demand as this the Church might well resist, but the 
former method of procedure she would, in our judgment, be 
wise to welcome. Those who would be called upon under 
this scheme to lay the rate would certainly be justified in 
claiming to be represented on the body which would assign 
it to the several schools, and in thus asking for an oppor- 
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tunity of satisfying themselves that the money was properly 
spent. A similar procedure is already adopted in the case 
of those Church Schools which receive a grant from the 
technical education funds of the County Councils ; and there 
need be no hesitation whatever on the part of Churchmen in 
assenting to it in the case of our Voluntary Associations for 
our Elementary Schools. 

3. There remains the third point, viz. the repeal of the 
Cowper Temple clause. And it would only be fair that this 
should be accompanied by some such provision as that which 
was made by clause 27 of the Education Bill of 1896, viz. 
free opportunity for any denomination to teach its own 
children (whether in a Board or a Voluntary School), instead 
of their being required to attend the official religious instruc- 
tion if not that of their own denomination, without forfeiting 
any of the other benefits of the school. The clause in ques- 
tion runs as follows: 


‘One of the regulations in accordance with which a public ele- 
mentary school is required to be conducted shall be that if the 
parents of a reasonable number of scholars attending the school 
require that separate religious instruction be given to their children, 
the managers shall, as far as practicable, whether the religious 
instruction in the school is regulated by any trust deed, scheme, or 
other instrument or not, permit reasonable arrangements to be made 
for allowing such religious instruction to be given, and shall not be 
precluded from doing so by the provisions of any such deed, scheme, 
or instrument. Any question which may arise under this section as 
to what is reasonable or practicable shall be determined by the Edu- 
cation Department, whose decision shall be final.’ 


It should be added that, according to the rules laid down 
by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
opportunities are to be offered to all for receiving such 
religious instruction as their parents or guardians approve 
of. 

It is, then, in this direction that it is suggested that 
Churchmen may be encouraged to look for an ultimate 
settlement of the Education Question, and a removal of the 
grievances under which they have so long suffered. Let them 
concentrate their endeavours on securing the three require- 
ments indicated above, viz. : 

1. A provision similar to that conceded in Scotland, for 
the development of the Voluntary School system. 

2. Power to the local authorities to grant aid from the 
rates tobe allocated to the several schools through the 
Voluntary Associations created under the Act of 1897. 
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3. The repeal of the Cowper Temple clause, coupled with 
the imposition of clause 27 of the Bill of 1896. 

If these things can only be secured, and there is no obvious 
reason why a resolute and united demand for them on the 
part of Churchmen should not be successful, we believe 
that our difficulties would be so far removed that if our 
schools were to fail to ‘live and thrive’ the fault would rest 
entirely on Churchmen themselves. Our difficulties in regard 
to School Board elections would be to a great extent removed, 
for where the Church was not only in possession of schools of 
her own, but was able also freely to develop and extend them 
where needed, meeting, as is but just, from public funds the 
increased expenditure necessitated by fresh demands from 
public authorities, there would be no need for her to aim at 
securing a majority on the School Boards. It would probably 
always be desirable that Churchmen should find a place upon 
the Board, but the need for aiming at securing an ascendency 
upon it would have disappeared, and the heated and em- 
bittered conflicts, injurious to all parties alike, would, it might 
fairly be hoped, become a thing of the past. 


ART. XI—THE LOAN OF CONSECRATED 
CHURCHES IN INDIA. 


1. Zhe Indian Church Directory, 1899. (Calcutta.) 

2. The Loan of Consecrated Churches in India to Presbyterians 
and others. By the Rev. W. K. FIRMINGER, M.A.,, 
F.R.G.S. (Calcutta, 1899.) 

3. Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India 
in the Home Department (Ecclesiastical) under date Simla, 
the 20th April 1899. (Nos. 146-61). Indian Church 
Quarterly Review, July 1899. 


DURING the last three years the Catholic Church in India 
has been called upon to confront and oppose a powerful 
movement which, if crowned with success, would not only 
deprive the Church in India of the control of her consecrated 
edifices, but would also afford no inconsiderable pre- 
cedent for the extension of a like policy to the Churches 
of England and Wales. The subject will not be entirely a 
new one for our readers, for in our issue of January last we 
severely criticized certain regulations issued by the then 
Presbyterian Viceroy. Under these ‘ Rules’ consecrated 
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churches in India were to be placed at the service of the 
Scots Kirk, the Wesleyans, and all other denominations such 
as the Government of India might from time to time be 
pleased to specify. The ultimate right to control such 
churches was, at the same time, taken out of the hands of the 
episcopate and vested in those of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army in India. The policy of these ‘ Rules’ was obviously 
the policy of the Liberationist party at home, and if, by 
default, English Churchmen are prepared to allow judgment 
to be given against their brethren in India, it is not unsafe to 
prophesy that the cost of their apathy will at no very distant 
date prove severe in the extreme. It is well that the element 
of a common danger should be emphasized, although it is 
manifestly true that, quite apart from the mere consideration 
of common interests, the cause of our brethren in India has 
an almost paramount claim upon English sympathy and 
support. 

In India there are, as the reader is probably well aware, a 
large number of churches which are somewhat misleadingly 
described as ‘ Government churches,’ These churches may 
be divided into two classes: (1) those that are provided for 
the military, and (2) those that are provided for the civilian 
British-born subjects of the Government. Both of these 
classes alike come under the questionable heading of ‘ Govern- 
ment churches.’! It is of supreme importance, therefore, 
that this expression should be clearly defined. In the first 
place, it must be carefully noted that the term cannot be 
interpreted to mean that any one of these so-called ‘ Govern- 
ment churches’ owes its existence simply and solely to the 
generosity of the Government. The Church has, as a matter 
of fact, supplied a moiety of the funds required for the erection 
of these buildings, and, as a general rule, the Government has 
taken no action in the matter until the spiritual needs of the 
various stations have been brought before its notice by the 
bishops or chaplains. In the second place, as we shall pre- 
sently have to argue more fully, the expression does not mean 


1 The Government in the case of civil churches will only make a 
grant in cases where private subscriptions have been obtained, but 
whatever may be the amount raised by private subscribers it is ruled by 
the Public Works code that ‘the private contribution is to be looked 
upon as an addition to the Government grant instead of the public funds 
being considered as a grant-in-aid of private contributions.’ In a certain 
case, which need not be further specified, a church erected by private 
funds was held to be a Government church because the Government 
had Promised a grant, which it never has actually given! The rules of 
1898 were then in force, and the Bishop declined to consecrate. 
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that the Government enjoys absolute rights of property in the 
said buildings, for, were this the case, the Government could 
never have entered upon the solemn and explicit obligations 
which, as we shall see, it has entered upon. The churches 
are ‘Government churches’ simply and solely because they 
have been erected in the interests of the servants or subjects 
of the Government, and that the said churches, being erected 
under these circumstances, the Government in causing them 
by consecration to be vested in the Bishops, is still interested 
that the Churches should be preserved for the sole purposes 
to which the Government originally devoted its grants—z.e. 
the provision of churches for English Churchmen in India. 
It is, however, the contention of our opponents that the 
churches were provided for undenominational use by Pro- 
testants in general, and that, since the churches are the pro- 
perty of the Government, it is quite open for the secular 
power to take their control into its own hands and extend the 
privilege of using the buildings to any such Christian sect as 
it may from time to time be pleased to favour. To sustain 
such a plea, it is necessary either to ignore the fact that the 
churches have been lawfully consecrated, or else to assume 
that consecration is an act which,if it has some spiritual 
significance for Churchmen, is of absolutely no importance 
in the eyes of those who deal with the present question 
from an undenominational point of view. Consecration, it is 
alleged, is a purely domestic affair for the Church of England 
to deal with as she pleases, but if the Church does choose to 
consecrate property of which she is after all but a part-holder, 
so much the worse for her if she finds that she has acted 
under an illusion. There would, of course, be a considerable 
element of truth in this view of the position were it not the 
fact that so far from consecration being a purely domestic 
matter, the Government of India has, as we shall see, deex 
associated with the act of consecration. It suits the purpose 
of our opponents to dwell on the term ‘ Government churches,’ 
and to assert that the secular power is free to do as it pleases 
with its own buildings. And yet it would seem that, accord- 
ing to these gentlemen, there is one thing which the Govern- 
ment can never do with its own property: that is, they can 
never set buildings apart for the services of the Church of 
England exclusively. Churches have been built for the 
Roman Catholics exclusively, and for the Established Kirk 
exclusively, but churches such as are provided for Anglican 
worship must of necessity be at the disposal of each and 
every sort and description of Protestant dissent which finds 





Government! It is patently absurd for our opponents thus 
to insist on Government ownership and to insist upon the 
right of Government to do as it pleases with its own property, 
and yet in the same breath to challenge the action of the 
Government whenever, by authorizing acts of consecration, it 
devotes property to the use of by far and away the largest 
and most influential Christian body in India. 

The commencement of the present movement in reality 
dates from about the year 1858, when the state of affairs 
created by the Mutiny necessitated the presence of Highland 
regiments in India. The Indian episcopate at that time 
were very anxious lest large bodies of Christian soldiers 
should be compelled to forego the benefit of public worship, 
and Bishop Cotton, first in the Punjab and afterwards in 
Mhow, sanctioned loans of English churches to the chaplains 
of the Scots’ Kirk. The Bishop of Madras, who was pressed 
by the Government of Fort St. George to make a similar 
concession in favour of the Presbyterians in Bellary, while 
anxious to comply, felt that such a concession might in view 
of the act of consecration be of an illegal nature. It was 
determined, therefore, that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should be consulted, and that through him the opinion of 
consent should be taken. It will be of interest to quote in 
full the opinion given by the Dean of Arches : 


‘In England, when a church has once been consecrated, it 
cannot be lawfully used for any Divine Service save that of the Church 
of England. 

‘It is then expedient to consider how far the law as to churches 
in India is the same as that in England. 

‘The ecclesiastical law of England, save particular portions 
thereof by Act of Parliament, has not been introduced into India. 

‘I think that if the Bishop of Madras should, with the sanction 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, direct that this church 
might be used for Presbyterian services, as proposed, such act could 
not be impugned by any ecclesiastical authority. 

‘But there may be another difficulty. Before this church was 
consecrated, the freehold must, as I necessarily presume, have been 
conveyed to some one. How this is I have no distinct information. 
I use this term freehold, because by whatever name such a title is 
called in India, it must be equivalent to freehold, and because 
Sir W. Grant in effect decided that land held in perpetuity by Euro- 
peans in India was deemed to be freehold. 

‘Now if this church and the land on which it was built was 
conveyed to trustees upon trust for Divine Service according to the 
rites of the Church of England only, I apprehend that if the church 
should be used as proposed, a breach of trust would be committed, 
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and that the Supreme Court in India might take cognizance thereof. 
It may be very improbable that any such proceedings would take 
place, but I feel bound to point out the possibility thereof. Should 
it be ultimately determined to grant the permission, J ¢hink it should 
be granted during pleasure only, with a clause giving the Bishop a 
right to revoke it whenever he thought fit. 


‘It should be further stated that this permission is granted for 
the performance of Divine worship according to the rites of the 
Established Church of Scotland. Such is the proposition of the 
Madras Government, and it is not expedient to go further. 

‘(Sd.) S. LusHincton.’ 

The important words are those which we ourselves have 
italicized. Dr. Lushington, guided by English analogies, 
was evidently labouring under the idea that before the con- 
secration of Bellary church could have been effected the 
freehold must have been conveyed by a trust deed to some 
duly constituted body of trustees. That this was the case 
is clear from the fact that the Home Government a little 
later on caused inquiries to be made as to whether any such 
trust deed was in existence. The fact that no such document 
could be found is one of great importance : it carries us into 
the heart of the history of the consecration of churches 
in India. Why was there no conveyance of freehold? Why 
where there no trust deeds ? 

To answer these questions we must with all possible 
rapidity sketch the history of the consecration process in 
India, and we can only hope that the dulness of the topic 
will be somewhat relieved by the undoubted fact of its 
importance to the Church throughout the Empire. 

The practice of the Church in regard to the consecration 
of churches has, since the establishment of the Episcopate 
in India, been of a fairly uniform nature. The cases of con- 
secration which occurred before that date need hardly be 
dealt with in this place. It has been laid down as a stated 
rule that ‘no church can be consecrated without the consent 
in writing of the owners of the fabric or their authorized 
agents,’ and, since ‘consecration in all cases involves the 
legal conveyance of land in perpetuity to the Church,’ great 
care is taken that in every case the title should be secure. 
Forms of memorial asking the Bishop to consecrate are also 
regarded as necessary to the legal validity of the ceremony. 
It is thus obvious that in regard to the ‘Government 
churches,’ which alone we are bound to consider, before any 
consecration ceremony can take place, the assent of the 
Government must first be obtained ; and, secondly, there must 
be a secure title in order to secure the perpetuity of the 
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Church’s interests ; and, thirdly, there must be a memorial 
petitioning the Bishop to consecrate. It must also be care- 
fully noticed that the memorial or petition usually records 
the sanction accorded by Government to the proposed act of 
consecration, and the memorial is, as a rule, signed by the 
principal civil or military authorities resident in the particular 
district in which the church in question is situated. The form 
of consecration itself has been sanctioned by Government, 
and the wording of the act or deed is therefore of great 
importance. 

It now remains for us to study the question why in the 
case of ‘ Government churches’ there are neither trust deeds 
nor deeds of conveyance. To settle this question we must 
go back to the days of the first Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. 
Middleton. In the year 1821 (July 8) we find the Bishop 
writing to the Governor-General in Council to the effect that 
St. Stephen’s Church, Dum-Dum, with its burying-ground, 
was ready for consecration, and requesting that ‘instructions 
be given to the Company’s solicitor to prepare the requisite 
deeds of trust, and to be in communication with me upon the 
subject.’ ‘To such deeds,’ he adds, ‘according to ecclesiastical 
usage, the Founder or Donor and the Bishop are parties.’ 
The Bishop at the same time sought for a deed of trust in 
order that he might proceed to consecrate an additional 
burying-ground for the garrison of Fort William. On the 
following day the Governor-General in Council informed the 
Bishop that his requests would be complied with, and that the 
Company’s solicitor had been directed to prepare trust deeds 
in consultation with his Lordship. 

Some months elapsed, but on November 23 we find the 
Government instructing the Company’s attorney to report 
whether or no deeds of trust for St. Stephen’s, Dum-Dum, 
had been completed, and in case that they had not been exe- 
cuted, directing him to expedite the business. It was not 
until December 7 that the Company’s solicitor was in a 
position to reply. He had prepared a draft grant such as had 
been required, and had laid it before the Advocate-General 
(Mr. Spankie) for his approval and settlement. The last- 
named official, however, had for the following reasons been 
unable to settle the matter : 


(1) ‘The nature of the trust under which the church is to be 
held by the Bishop had not been explained to him so as to enable 
him to prepare the proper deeds.’ 

(z) ‘He was of opinion that the church in question, being 
situated in a military cantonment and erected for the accommoda- 
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tion of the military force stationed there, the usual licence for per- 
forming Divine Service would answer every purpose, and would be 
preferable to any more permanent arrangement ; and (3) that the 
transfer of the property in the manner which the Advocate-General 
has since learned to be proposed by the Lord Bishop does not appear 
to be expedient or necessary, and that he should not feel himself 
authorized to prepare any deeds for this purpose without being re- 
lieved from all responsibility by the express orders of Government.’ 


Upon the receipt of this letter, the Governor-General in 
Council instructed the Company’s attorney to obtain from the 
Advocate-General a ‘more full exposition of the difficulties 
which have occurred to him in executing these instructions.’ 
Upon December 14, this ‘full exposition’ was furnished, and 
we must cite this important document in full: 


*Opinion.—When this subject was first brought to my notice, 
and the draft of a Trust Deed laid before me, I had received no in- 
formation whatever as to the object of the Trust, and the instruc- 
tions which accompanied the documents submitted to me furnished 
no explanation. 

‘I now understand—but not from any case stated to me or any 
authentic official communication—that the purpose in view was that 
the property in the church at Dum-Dum should be vested in 
l'rustees as a preliminary measure to the consecration of the edifice 
by the Bishop. 

‘ Knowing this, it appears to me that any Trust Deed under the 
circumstances of the case vesting the property in any person or body 
corporate, and particularly in the Lord Bishop, is unnecessary, and 
the latter mode objectionable and not conformable to the usage in 
England in cases that are considered analogous. 

‘ By the ecclesiastical law of England a new church cannot be 
consecrated till it is endowed with a provision for the minister and 
for other purposes of the like nature, and it seems that the instru- 
ments testifying such provision and the dedication of the ground and 
edifice to the service of religion ought to be produced to the Bishop 
before the consecration takes place. 

‘I apprehend that the nature of the ecclesiastical establishment 
in this country renders the preliminary steps to the consecration of 
churches in England totally inapplicable here. I cannot suppose 
that it is meant to require from the East India Company any special 
endowment of the church of Dum-Dum, and if any security is 
required that the edifice and ground shall never be withdrawn from 
religious service and turned to profane uses (which I should have con- 
sidered perfectly unnecessary) a declaration by Government deposited 
with the Bishop’s Chancellor or Registrar declaring such dedication 
would be quite sufficient to answer every purpose. With the strict 
usage or law of the Church of England at home in regard to the con- 
secration of new churches, and the endowment of them, it seems 
altogether impossible to comply. 
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‘The only object of a conveyance in trust to any person or body 
corporate is to prevent the danger of the church being hereafter 
profaned by secular uses, but that the Bishop himself should be the 
Trustee seems to me to be contrary tousage andtoform. Ifa Trust 
is to be created at all, which I cannot advise being done, proper 
trustees must be nominated. 

‘Upon the mode of proceeding in such a case I can only speak 
from what is to be found in the books of ecclesiastical law, matters 
of this sort being in England confined in practice to a distinct 
branch of the profession. I can find no form to regulate the pro- 
ceedings in this present case, and if conducted on the model in Eng- 
land it will be proper that the forms at home should be strictly pursued. 
Everything relative to the religious part of the ceremony is to be 
seen in the books, but there is no Deed of Trust to be found 
analogous to the Deeds of Trust I have been called upon to prepare, 
and for which I must acknowledge my incapacity. I need not add 
that the draft laid before me is in every view of the case both in- 
formal and in substance totally inapplicable. 

(Sd.) R. SPANKIE, 
Advocate- General.’ 
Fort WiLu1AM, December 11, 1821. 

In view of this opinion the Government felt that the 
proposal of deeds of trust could no longer be entertained, 
but they were anxious to afford every security which might 
be necessary in order that the Company’s churches might be 
consecrated by the Bishop. Upon December 14, therefore, 
Dr. Middleton was informed : 


‘In consequence of the difficulties stated by the Advocate- 
General to oppose the proposed formal Deed of Trust, I am directed 
to express the hope of the Governor-General in Council, that your 
Lordship will be satisfied with a declaration on the part of the 
Government relative to the dedication of the church and the ground 
annexed to it at Dum-Dum of the tenor and description suggested 
by Mr. Spankie.’ 


Such was the state of affairs when Bishop Middleton died, 
‘at the hour of eleven on Monday night, July 8, 1822, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age, and the ninth of his consecration, 
to the inexpressible loss of the Christian Church. He was 
succeeded in the See of Calcutta by that great and shining 
light—Reginald Heber. The churches of St. Stephen’s, 
Dum-Dum, and St. James’s, Calcutta, still remaining uncon- 
secrated, the new bishop within three weeks of his arrival 
claimed from Government the declaration which the Advo- 
cate-General had stated to be all that was adequate, and 
which the Government had promised to supply.' The 


1 In a letter dated March 13, 1825, Bishop Heber writes to Arch- 
deacon Baines: ‘ With regard to the guarantee of the inviolability of 
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declaration thus given became the basis of the action of the 
Indian Episcopate in the matter of the consecration of the 
so-called ‘Government churches, and we will, therefore, cite 
in full, not only the declarations in regard to two churches, 
which have been specified, but also two typical declarations 
based on the original declaration of October 20, 1823: 


I 


‘Government Department, Ecclesiastical. 
‘To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
* My Lord, 

‘1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lord- 
ship’s letter. 

‘2. The Government entirely concurs in your Lordship’s opinion 
with regard to the propriety of the Churches of Dum-Dum and 
St. James being consecrated, and it is the wish of the Governor- 
General in Council that the solemnity in question should take place 
at such time as may suit your Lordship’s convenience. I am at the 
same time directed to intimate to your Lordship that it is the inten- 
tion of Government to preserve the Sacred Edifices referred to from 
desecration of all kinds, and to dedicate them éo the exclusive service 
of the Church of England.' 

I have the honour to be, with great respect 
My Lord, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
CounciIL CHAMBER, (Sd.) C. LusHINcTON, 
2oth October, 1823. Secretary to the Government. 
II 


‘The Governor-General in Council entirely concurs in the 
expediency of your Lordship’s suggestion, that you consecrate such 
churches belonging to the Honourable Company as you may have 
occasion to visit, and emgages for the same guarantee in each case as 
was given in the instances of St. Stephen’s Church at Dum-Dum and 
St. James’s at Calcutta. (27th May, 1824.) 


III 


‘The Governor-General in Council being desirous that the con- 
secration of churches at Agra and Futtyghar shall take place according 
to the prescribed form is pleased to declare the intention of the 


the churches consecrated, the plan which I have adopted in your arch- 
deaconry is the same with that which I was advised was sufficient in 
that of Calcutta : namely, the recital by me, in my letter to the Govern- 
ment, of the different churches which had been erected, offering to con- 
secrate them tf the Government would undertake to maintain them for the 
exclusive worship of the Church of England, &c., their assent to which 
terms was accounted enough to warrant my proceeding’ The italics are 
ours. (Life of Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By his 
Widow. London, 1830, vol. ii. p. 294.) 

' The italics are ours. 

VOL. XLIX.—-NO, XCVIII. GG 
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Government to be, that the ground on which the said church is built 
shall be considered to have been assigned by Government for the 
religious uses to which the spots are at present respectively appro- 
priated, and that it is the intention and desire of the Government 
that the above premises shal! continue to be dedicated to such 
religious purposes anzd to no other.’ (12th June, 1826.) 


IV 
*My Dear Lord, 
‘With reference to your Lordship’s Letter of the 24th ultimo, 
I am directed to state that the churches under this Presidency which 
have not yet received consecration are the following, viz. : 
2 at Muslipatam, 1 at Cunmore, 
1 at Secunderabad, rt at Tellicherry, 
1 at Bellary, 1 at Bangalore, 
1 at Arcot, 
and that it is the wish and intention of the Honourable the Governor 
in Council that these buildings, when duly consecrated, should be 
applied Zo no other purpose than the performance of Divine Service, 
according to the ceremonies and canons of the Church of England. ' 
I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Fort St. GEORGE, D. HIL1, 
27th January, 1826. Chief Secretary.’ 


Such, then, has been the nature of the undertakings of 
the Indian Government. It is surely quite clear that a 
Government which without scruple entered into obligations 
such as have been described must have all along intended 
the churches which it helped to provide ¢o be zn the fullest 
sense of the term Church of England churches. These 
declarations either create a trusteeship in which the Indian 
diocesans occupy the position of cestuc que trust, or else they 
form a contract subject to the cognizance of a court of equity. 
It is possible that in a certain number of cases, the assurances 
of the Government have not been as definite as those which 
we have cited, but the important point to be borne in mind 
is that the cases of St. Stephen’s, Dum-Dum, and St. James's, 
Calcutta, were intended to be regarded as authorized prece- 
dents, and it is upon this basis that the Bishops have con- 
sented to each and every consecration of a Government 
church. The moral aspect of the question is even stronger 
than the legal. If upon mere technical points the Indian 
Government should elect to depart from its own signed and 
sealed obligations, it must necessarily strengthen those feel- 


1 The italics are ours. 
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ings of mistrust wwhitale are only too énnily nneibis and eae 
once raised are not easily silenced. 

The force of our reasoning can be to a certain extent 
tested by the opinion given by the Indian Government in the 
matter of Mundla church so recently as 1888. In this case 
a church, built on ground. granted by Government, and 
erected partly by Government and partly by the subscriptions 
of the chaplain’s friends and the Calcutta Church Building 
Fund,' had been consecrated without a previous execution of 
any deed vesting the property in trustees. Some two years 
after this consecration a movement was set on foot to secure 
the execution of such a deed or deeds. There is no need 
that we should inflict upon our readers the details of the 
case : the essential point to be noticed is that, after a thorough- 
going investigation of the facts and principles connected with 
the case, the Indian Government came to the decision that 
‘As the Mundla church was consecrated on the formal assur- 
ance given through the Deputy-Commissioner, the Govern- 
ment regards the church as vested in the Bishop, and con- 
siders it unnecessary that any trust deed, not desired by the 
Bishop himself, should be executed in respect to it.’ 

We wish carefully to abstain from the discussion of any 
such technical issues as may arise from the working of the 
law of trusts in India, but it is necessary also to safeguard our 
position by making it clear that, in leaving legal points to 
the lawyers, we do not in the least admit the existence of 
weak points in our defences. It is the moral aspect of the 
question which is of supreme importance, and, this being the 
case, we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the Govern- 
ment of India can for any considerable length of time endure 
the continuance of the present situation. They must, sooner 
or later, make it clear to those who have questioned its in- 
tegrity, that its solemn obligations are at least worth the 
paper on which they are inscribed. 

The documents which we have quoted have yet another 
point of significance. The Government would never have 
entered into such obligations had it not all along intended to 
erect and secure buildings for Divine Service according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of England. That the 
Government provides buildings for the exclusive use of the 
Roman Catholics and the Presbyterians has never been dis- 
puted, but that it has, or that it can provide churches for the 
vast majority of British-born subjects is precisely the point 

1 This purely Anglican fund has provided over five lacs of rupees for 


churches, many of which are ‘Government churches.’ 
GG2 
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now Salnneih by the loud- ateeit but eninge: Seat 
Established Kirk in India. 

Quite apart from any question as to the validity and con- 
sequences of the act of consecration, or the trusteeship or 
contract created by the assent of the Government to that act, 
the obligations so willingly entered upon by the Government 
at once pulverize the whole basis of the Presbyterian conten- 
tion. Such obligations! are absolutely irreconcilable with 
the idea that the churches concerned were built for any other 
purpose than that of the services of the English Church in 
India. 

Our Presbyterian friends have, however, still the hardi- 
hood to claim that the so-called ‘Government churches’ 
which have been consecrated for the Church of England, 
were intended for their use quite as much as they were in- 





1 There are also other documents of importance, such as :— 

1. The original grants of land or funds by the Government. 

2. The petition for consecration, in which the Government, in all 
cases with which it is concerned, appears either as sanctioner or even 
petitioner. 

3. The actual deed of consecration, the form of which has Govern- 
ment approval. 

The Calcutta clergy, in a memorial addressed to the Acting-Metro- 
politan in 1898, thus pleaded :—‘ The Government in all cases have 
sanctioned, and in practice have requested, the consecration of all churches 
of the Church of England in which they are in any way interested. It is 
necessary before consecration that a memorial be presented to the Bishop 
‘praying him to separate the church and ground from all profane uses, 
and to consecrate the same to the honour and worship of Almighty God 
according to the custom of the Church of England, and assign it to be 
perpetually the church of .... at... . tothe aforesaid worship and 
use. This memorial is signed by the principal Civil or Military Govern- 
ment officer of the district or station and other principal residents. In 
the Deed or Decree of Consecration the words are, “We.... do 
separate and set apart the said Church from all profane or common uses 
and do hereby consecrate the same as the church of ....at.... to 
the honour and worship of Almighty God, and for the celebratior of 
Divine Service therein according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, and we do publicly declare that it shall so continue 
for ever hereafter separated and consecrated by this our decree.” 

‘In the Deeds of Consecration in use in the days of the East India 
Company also, the trusts were clearly stated ; and the act of consecra- 
tion has been performed from the time of the first establishment of the 
Episcopate in India, with the full knowledge and consent, and in many 
cases at the direct request of, the Supreme Government of India or the 
Local Government of the Province in which the church was situated. 
Thus for eighty years past the Government of India have sanctioned and 
encouraged the consecration of churches which they have built for the 
use of the Church of England in India. And the act of consecration has 
been performed for the past eighty years by Bishops of the Church of 
England in full reliance that the Government would duly observe the 
trusts so declared, and in faith of their protection.’ 
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tended for ours. It is, then, only natural that we should ask 
what, as a matter of fact, has been the part which the Kirk 
has played in their erection. 

Neither the Kirk, as a corporate body, nor any society con- 
nected with or acknowledged by the Kirk, has ever contributed 
one-hundreth part of a farthing to the funds raised in order to 
provide the buildings which she now, in such strident tones, 
claims as her own. But, on the other hand, what has been 
the share of the Church? The following table, which speaks 
only for the Calcutta diocese after the dioceses of Madras and 
Bombay had been severed from the mother See, will tell its 
tale : 

GOVERNMENT CHURCHES. 


a —_—————_ 
| 


Sum contributed by 


- | ; 
| Government Subscribers 
| 


| Rs. Rs. 
-| 6,76,116 31755235 
| 157,681 359349 


Bengal . 

Central Provinces 
Assam. ‘ : ‘ : 4 af 14,255 27,972 
Central India . ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ | 24,592 58,800 


| 


Diocese of Calcutta . 3 “ ; -| 8,72,644 4;975356 


North-Western Provinces and Oudh (Dio- | 
cese of Lucknow) ot 


5,84,850 | 3,509,193 


242,110 |  2,43,308 


Punjab (Diocese of Lahore) 


28,987 | 19,696 


17,28,591 | 12,10,553 





Burmah (Diocese of Rangoon). ‘ | 
| 


GRAND TOTAL 


But this by no means does justice to the facts of the case. 
The majority of churches, in point of fact, owe their existence 
to the pressure which the Episcopate has brought to bear on 
the Government. The secular authorities have naturally been 
content to await until the spiritual needs of the various 
stations have been brought before their notice by the accre- 
dited spiritual authorities. A considerable number of the 
so-called ‘Government churches’ not only owe their existence 
to this activity of the Episcopate in pleading the claims of the 
various stations, but even to the unfailing liberality of those 
great men who have in turn filled the Metropolitan See. We 
will venture to cite some characteristic instances. 

The extent to which India is indebted for her churches 
to Bishop Wilson’s personal munificence can in part be 
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estimated by the fact recorded of him by his domestic chaplain 
that during his Visitation in 1837, he gave away Rs. 8,300 
in addition to his regular subscriptions to public objects. 
The Bishop contributed thus Rs. 2,000 to Christ Church, 
Cawnpore, and it is important to note that the Government 
only undertook to build a second church (St. John’s)! at 
Cawnpore on condition that the Bishop should first find the 
requisite funds for the erection of Christ Church. Such an 
arrangement would be exceedingly unintelligible on the novel 
theory of the Presbyterian claimants. No one who has read 
the Life of Bishop Wilson can fail to misunderstand the history 
of the foundation of our so-called ‘Government churches.’ 
The story of the churches at Cawnpore is very significant : 
Cawnpore was an immense station even in 1857, seven miles 
in length, containing three thousand Christian inhabitants, but 
devoid of churches. ‘An officer had been in command 
whose influence was very great and injurious. A regiment of 
cavalry had been in cantonments, as conspicuous for its 
bravery as for its immorality.’ 


‘Happily, however, changes had taken place just before the 
Bishop arrived. An admirable man, Colonel Oglander, was now 
commanding officer: and a new regiment had replaced the old. 
Still the visit was looked to with apprehension, for prejudices were 
strong, the society was scattered, the stream was adverse, the station 
seemed unmanageable, and to have been gentle and tender as at 
Meerut, would have been out of place at Cawnpore. The Bishop 
finally decided on a totally different course. He dropped suddenly 
as it were into the station on a Saturday night: and on the Sunday 
morning he rose up in the pulpit and said all that was in his heart. 
First, he mourned over the “ cruel” removal of one of their excellent 
chaplains. Secondly, he openly denounced the irreligious conduct 
of those who had been recently removed from the station. Thirdly, 
he announced his purpose of laying the foundation stones of two new 
churches before he left. And lastly, he intimated his resolution of 
discovering whether there was “any grace and good feeling in 
Cawnpore or not.” Nothing less than this, or something like this, 
could have produced the desired effect. As it was, the station was 
effectually aroused.’ 


And so the churches of Cawnpore were built, but if the 
churches built here and elsewhere were built for the Presby- 
terians no less than the Church of England, doubtless we 
should find the energy and liberality of Bishop Wilson 
paralleled by the zeal and munificence of some of the senior 
Presbyterian chaplains. But we look in vain for Presbyterian 


1 Now used by the Kirk. 
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Church Building Funds. We look in vain for evidence of 
Presbyterian chaplains asking their flock to subscribe to the 
cost of the erection of the churches which they now claim so 
confidently as their own. And yet why did not the Govern- 
ment appeal to a Presbyterian Church Building Fund if the 
churches were to be Presbyterian quite as much as they were 
to be ‘ Anglican’? 

_If from general statistics we pass to individual instances, 
our case becomes much stronger. Let us suppose a Presby- 
terian regiment to be stationed at Barrackpore. The church 
at that place cost Rs. 42,565, and of this sum Rs. 22,565 were 
raised by the Church of England, and by the Church of Scot- 
land not a single copper. Then, again, take the case of 
Christ Church, Bareilly. This church has an exceedingly 
touching history. 

Finding that Divine Service had to be held in the chap- 
lain’s house, Bishop Wilson took immediate steps to raise 
funds for an English church. 


‘An unexpected obstacle, however, appeared in the person of 
the Brigadier in command. He not only passively declined contri- 
buting, but actively opposed the project. He declared it was the 
duty of Government to build churches ; that individual interference 
was uncalled for and unwise ; and that he was not only determined 
to sit still himself, but hoped nobody else would move. These argu- 
ments were urged loudly and unreservedly at his own table, and 
before a large party whom he had invited to meet the Bishop. 
With hopes all sanguine and plans matured, the Bishop was totally 
unprepared for such an outbreak—his nerves failed—before the 
whole company he shed tears as the only reply! No one at the 
moment could interfere, however painful the scene, as they were 
the guests of the Brigadier. No sooner, however, had the party left 
the dinner table than a fine old civilian of fifty years’ standing quietly 
put down his name for a subscription of Rs. 1,000. Major Smythe 
joined him and put down his name for Rs. 200; another gave 
Rs. 100 ; all gave something ; and in two days Rs. 4,000 were raised, 
a committee formed, and an application torwarded for aid from 
Government. Christ Church at Bareilly is the result of an appeal 
which at first looked so unpromising.’ 


The cost of Christ Church, Bareilly, as given in the official 
report, amounted to Rs. 7,992, and of this sum Rs. 5,492 was 
raised by private subscriptions and Rs. 1,500 were furnished 
out of the Church Building Fund. In 1898 Christ Church 
was one of the first consecrated churches claimed by the 
Wesleyans under the Rules of that year. The Bishop of 
Lucknow accorded his permission, and in consequence the 
Wesleyans were permitted to hold their parade in the sacred 
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edifice. Que friends, however, were he no means commana: 
and they immediately put in a claim for the use of the church 
for their voluntary evening services. The permission, which 
would have been quite in the teeth of what was contemplated 
by the Rules could not be conceded by the authorities, espe- 
cially when the request wore very much the appearance of a 
demand. Upon this refusal the Bareilly correspondent in the 
Indian Methodist Times complained bitterly that ‘there 
are two Government churches at Bareilly and the Church of 
England coolly claims doth.’ Our readers will be the better 
able to judge the justice of this complaint when they are 
reminded of the fact that the second ‘Government church’ 
(St. Stephen’s) at Bareilly was built entirely by private 
subscription. The editor of the /udian Methodist Times in 
a short and angry ‘ Note for the Month’ expressed the hope 
that the Presbyterian and Wesleyan authorities would treat 
the Bareilly incident as a test case: we can only hope that 
our readers, in view of the facts which we have given in 
regard to these ‘Government churches,’ will also regard this 
incident as ‘a test case.’ 

The history of Bareilly church, however, by no means 
stands alone. The fine church of All Souls, Cawnpore, is a 
‘Government church,’ and yet the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel contributed to its erection Rs. 19,019, 
and private subscribers Rs, 62,000. Barrackpore church 
cost Rs. 42,565, and to this sum the Calcutta Church 
Building Society contributed Rs. 6,249, and private sub- 
scribers Rs. 16,316. There are many other and even 
more striking instances which might be quoted ad nauseam. 
The important point, however, is that these so-called 
‘ Government churches’ owe their existence to the initiative 
of English Churchmen, and, while the Church has strained 
her utmost powers to secure their erection, the Presby- 
terians have never, as a body, expended a single farthing in 
behalf of the cause in which they now claim to be vitally 
interested. We do not in the least wish to blame the Scots 
Kirk for thus standing aloof from the labour of providing 
churches for the military and civil servants of the Govern- 
ment, and this for the obvious reason that it was all along 
recognized that the churches in question were to be Church 
of England churches. The Scots Kirk, however, now claims 
the said churches as quite as much her own as they are ours. 
The facts which we have given should cause even the 
most zealous advocate of the Kirk to blush with shame. We 
need not trespass far into the province of natural history 
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in order to ‘name the bird which lays her eggs in another's 
nest. 

By way of summary, it may be said that there are at 
least three good reasons for concluding that the churches 
which our Presbyterian and Wesleyan friends lay claim to 
were intended to be Church of England churches in precisely 
the same sense as the parish churches in England are Church 
of England churches: 

(1) For their erection English Churchmen have taken the 
initiative, and the Government has acted only in connexion 
with Anglican Church customs. 

(2) The Government has all along been party to their 
consecration, and has given the most absolute guarantees. 

(3) The Presbyterians have never, as a body, contributed 
to their cost, while in some cases the Church has borne the 
entire cost, and in the majority made large contributions. 

These considerations are obviously of so conclusive a 
character that our readers may wonder how it has come 
about that the position of the English Church has ever been 
put to the question. The present controversy, we must 
explain, owes its existence to the extremely liberal principle 
on which Bishop Cotton attempted to solve the problem in 
its earliest form in the year 1860. During recent years 
Presbyterians have sought to compel the Government to 
extend the scope of the Rules which were, in consultation 
with the Episcopate, issued in 1860 for the loan of conse- 
crated churches in military stations. The Government, on 
their part, have accepted the Rules of 1860 as a precedent for 
the extension of the loans to the Wesleyans. It is, therefore, 


. of some importance that the history of the problem as it 


stood in 1860 should be carefully studied. 

The idea of loaning consecrated churches for the purpose 
of Presbyterian church parades came into existence with the 
necessities created by the arrival of Scotch regiments after 
the Mutiny of 1857. In the Presidency towns the Govern- 
ment had provided suitable and even elegant edifices for the 
service of the Kirk, and it no more entered the head of 
Churchmen to conceive that these chapels were intended for 
undenominational purposes than it was dreamed that the con- 
secrated churches were intended for the Presbyterians. ‘St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church,’ with its spire— the cock flying 
higher than the Bishop Cross,’ as the then Scots Padre put 
it—with a ‘kist of whistles’ calculated to arouse the ghost of 
John Knox, was erected in Calcutta at a time when, despite 
repeated applications for a suitable building for Divine 
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Service, the English troops at Fort William assembled for 
worship at their barrack room. A similar state of things 
existed, even in quite recent years, at Allahabad. In the 
majority of military stations it had, however, been unneces- 
sary to provide special Presbyterian chapels, for the Govern- 
ment only places a Presbyterian chaplain with troops 
at stations where Presbyterian—that is to say Scotch— 
regiments are posted. As the disposal of the regiments is 
continually being changed, it was thus thought scarcely 
worth while to build large chapels in places where they 
would in all probability for many years remain unused and 
locked up. The difficulty of the problem becomes all the 
more obvious when the circumstances of the Indian climate 
are taken into consideration. To march troops to chapel 
within civil lines under a blazing Bengal sun, or through 
drenching tropical rains, could not be regarded as a practical 
policy. The Episcopate, and the Metropolitan in particular, 
could not bear the thought that large numbers of Christian 
soldiers should be deprived of the opportunities of prayer and 
instruction in a land of which, from a soldier’s point of view, 
it has always been only too true 
‘ The best is like the worst, 
And there ain’t no Ten Commandments, 
And a man can raise a thirst.’ 


Hence there came into existence what may be called the 
‘Concordat’ of 1860. Having consulted the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who stands towards the Indian Episcopate as a 
a sort of Over-Metropolitan, and taken the legal opinion 
of the Dean of Arches,' Bishop Cotton assented to a series of 
Rules under which, ‘with the consent of the Bishop of the 
diocese in each case,’ churches ‘consecrated for the service of 
the Church of England were to be made available to the 
Presbyterian congregation.’ It was at the same time laid 
down that ‘the church shall not be used for the service of 
any other denomination, not being of the Church of England, 
than Presbyterians, nor shall any other minister officiate in it 
than a minister of the Church of England.’* The Bishop of 
the diocese was to be free to ‘ withdraw his assent to the use 


1 See Opinion quoted above on p. 447. 

2 Constant grievances arose at a later date, since applications were 
made that,churches should be loaned for Presbyterian services to be 
conducted by Wesleyan ministers. The refusals, which the Rules 
necessitated, were of course represented as acts of sacerdotal intolerance 
on the part of the chaplains. 
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of the church fee Prsubytsrisis wunitiio whines: he shall 
think fit.’ 

We will not raise the question whether Bishop Cotton’s 
policy can be justified on ecclesiastical grounds: we believe 
that it cannot, but in view of the troubles in which his con- 
cessions have from first to last involved the Church in India, 
we cannot help being wise after the event, and declaring the 
whole policy to be a decided mistake. The ‘suitable regula- 
tions’ with which the Bishop sought to safeguard his com- 
promises have been evaded and at last set aside, and even 
the spirit of courtesy which dictated the policy is ignored by 
those who are now busily claiming the consecrated churches 
as theirs by lawful right. Bishop Cotton soon tasted the 
bitterness of the cup thus prepared for him : ‘he found,’ writes 
his biographer, that ‘to administer the Church of England in 
behalf of her own adherents and of Dissenters was an impos- 
sible task.’'| He was all but led to repeat the lament of Bishop 
Middleton over a Presbyterian movement of nearly fifty years 
earlier: ‘Explanation and conciliation are rendered abso- 
lutely impossible.’ At Simla he was brought face to face with 
a movement which he himself describes as ‘ the Presbyterian 
fracas, and about this time we find him writing : 


‘I am quite willing, not only to co-operate with Dissenters on 
common grounds, and to surrender all exclusive and offensive Church 
privileges (such as the sole validity of marriages performed by 
Episcopal clergy and marriage registrars), but also to meet them as 
far as possible in concessions such as the loan of our churches to 
Scotch regiments, who must either hold their services in them or be 
exposed to the sun of May or the torrents of July ; but as to making 
our churches and burial-grounds common, and mixing up all so-called 
“Evangelical Protestants” in a confused mass, I can only say, in 
spite of Arnold, that it is impossible to govern a diocese on such 
principles, on account of the disgust which it causes to those whom 
I have to govern ; that I doubt whether an individual bishop has any 
right to play such tricks, or to lose sight of the chief peculiarities and 


‘distinctive merits of the English Church in pursuit of an unpractical 


pretence at unity ; and, moreover, that in all such matters every 
concession comes from the Church side and none from the Dissenting. 
If I get more and more of a High Churchman, I shall be made one 
by captious and perverse agitations.’ 


The Rules were at once misunderstood. Under their 


? It is impossible to escape the fact that the Church in India, being 
in full communion with the Catholic (ze. the ‘ Episcopal’) Church of 
Scotland, Presbyterians cannot, on the grounds of the State establish- 
ment of the Kirk, be held by the Church to stand in a different relation 
to her than do any other of the non-Catholic Christian sects. 
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cover, attempts were made to hold undenominational prayer- 
meetings to the neglect of the authorized services, and at one 
station it was actually mooted that the Church of England 
service should give way to a united service, in which both the 
Church and the Kirk ministers should take part. The Rules 
were intended to restrict the concession within the narrow 
limits of military exigencies ; but this, again, was not under- 
stood, and the Bishops found themselves compelled to deal 
with applications for the loan of churches to purely civil 
bodies of Presbyterians. Thus in the long run, as Mrs. 
Cotton writes, ‘the Bishop found himself in an ungracious 
position.’ And even in the strict application of the Rules to 
military stations we find that at one time there was a marked 
inclination on the part of the Government to claim for the 
Scotch parade service, under certain circumstances, a prior 
right to the use of the church. 

The Rules issued in 1898, in supersession of those issued 
in 1860, afford in themselves a sufficient proof of our conten- 
tion that Bishop Cotton’s policy was a mistaken one. How- 
ever much the Rules of 1860 had been misunderstood, they 
had at least studiously safeguarded the rights of the Diocesans 
to forbid the loan of the churches to the Presbyterians. This 
safeguard was, as we have seen, based upon the opinion of 
eminent counsel, and according to that opinion to insist on a 
loan which the Bishop had vetoed would involve a ‘ breach of 
trust’ of which the ‘Supreme Court in India could take 
cognizance. The Rules of 1898 did, in point of fact, provide 
that ‘it shall be necessary to obtain the consent of the Bishop 
in each case,’ and that ‘he may withdraw his assent... 
whenever he shall think fit. But in an ominous preamble 
the Church was admonished to the effect that ‘the Government 
of India have noticed with regret that instances have occurred 
when the use for Presbyterian worship of buildings provided 
by the Government and consecrated for the services of the 
Church of England,’ and that the Governor-General in Council 
trusts that such instances will not be allowed to recur. At 
the same time the Presbyterian or Wesleyan applicants, as 
the case might be, were allowed an appeal from the decision of 
the Bishop to the Commander-in-Chief in military cases, and 
to the Local Government in civil. It is perfectly obvious that 
the concession made by Bishop Cotton in 1860 could not 
seriously be regarded as a precedent for the Rules of 1898. 
In 1860,the concession was clearly regarded as a matter of 
favour which could not of right be demanded, and, as a letter 
addressed to Bishop Cotton by the senior Presbyterian 
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chaplain at the time indicates, the matter was regarded 
in that light by the Presbyterians themselves.' The Rules of 
1898 were, on the other hand, a clear step in the direction of 
the ultimate secularization of the churches which the Govern- 
ment had for over eighty years pledged themselves to maintain 
for the services of the Church of England. 

The publication of the Rules of 1898 naturally gave rise 
to a very considerable protest on the part of English Church- 
men in India. Nothing can be more absurd than the attempt 
of the English Protestant press to stigmatize this movement 
as ‘sheer sacerdotalism.’ The protests were signed by clergy 
and laity of all schools of thought, for, quite apart from any 
considerations of a theological or ecclesiastical nature, it was 
obvious to all that when the Government claimed to be able 
to devote the consecrated churches ‘to any other denomina- 
tion to which the Government of India may from time to time 
make these Rules applicable, the bare preservation of the 
churches for purposes of Christian worship of any kind what- 
soever was at stake. The extension of the policy of loans of 
churches to Wesleyans was based simply on the fact that 
the Wesleyans ‘have become sufficiently numerous to justify 
the concession being made to them.’ Would a numerical 
increase of Jews or Unitarians, or possibly even the Brahmo 
Somaj, justify similar extensions of the concession ? 

The movement of protest was so far successful that, 
backed by its strong support, the new Metropolitan (Dr. 
Welldon) shortly after his arrival was able to induce the 
Government to reopen the subject, and, in consequence, the 
Rules of 1898 were on April 20, 1899, superseded by a new 
set of Rules of far less objectionable character. The power 
of giving an ultimate decision upon questions arising under 
the Rules was transferred from the military and local authori- 
ties to the Metropolitan, and the clauses recognizing the 


' Strangely enough the view which both the Church and the Govern- 
ment have taken as to the meaning of the terms on which the Presby- 
terian chaplains may in cases of necessity ask for the use of the English 
Churches—the view which is now so warmly challenged by the Presby- 
terians—was, as a matter of fact, the view taken by the senior chaplain 
of the Scotch Church in 1860, In a letter thanking the Bishop for his 
kindness in consulting his opinion on the subject of ‘the Madras re- 
ference,’ the senior Scots chaplain (the Rev. A. Herdman) advises the 
Bishop : 

‘Thhardly think there can be any good ground of complaint if you 
say that the Joan of your churches to the clergy of the Church of Scotland 
is intended for public worship only, not for occasional services such as 


are not necessarily, nor in Scotland ordinarily, performed in ecclesiastical 
edifices.’ 
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rights of the Bishops to veto the loans were no longer over- 
shadowed by an implicit menace in the preamble. So far 
so good, but it still remains to be noted that the extension 
of the loan policy to the Wesleyans was allowed to stand, 
and that the clause of the Rules of 1860 which limited the 
loans to cases in which the proposed services would be held 
by Scotch chaplains on the establishment was amended so 
as to allow officiating Presbyterian or Wesleyan ministers to 
conduct their services. The present Rules, despite the removal 
of the injustice which placed our consecrated churches at the 
disposal of the secular authorities,’ still remain a precedent 
for the granting of loans of sacred property to such sectarian 
bodies as the Government may choose to nominate, and 
however great may be our satisfaction in regard to the 
removal of a staring abuse, the precedent preserved by the 
present Rules is one which cannot be permitted to pass without 
severe censure. 

The revision of last year’s Rules has lashed the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland into a white-heat con- 
dition of rage and fury: 


‘ Are we not an Established Church ?’ is the outcry; ‘ why, then, 
should we not be treated on an equality with the English Church ? ? 
The churches which the Bishops have sought to filch away by some 
superstitious medieval act of consecration were intended, so the 
Public Works Code has it, for all Protestant and European British- 
born soldiers or subjects, and by “ Protestant,” the same Code tells 
us, is meant ‘“‘the members of the Church of England and of the 
Established Church of Scotland, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and such 
other denominations of Christians as may be included by the 


1 The present Commander-in-Chief (Sir W. Lockhart) and the 
Lieutenant-Governor (Sir John Woodburn) of Bengal are both Presby- 
terians. It is quite impossible to suppose that men so distinguished for 
their upright and honourable dealings would be party to any act of 
partisanship ; yet nothing can be more temerarious than submitting to a 
system which is inherently wrongful with easy contentment because the 
men who administer it are notoriously high-minded and just. 

2 In the debates in Parliament which led to the passing of an Act for 
the creation of the See of Calcutta, it was proposed that a Scotch 
Establishment should be also legalized for India. This was negatived 
by Lord Castlereagh on the ground that such a step would be an admis- 
sion of the principle ‘that every establishment of the English Church 
in our dependencies must be accompanied by an establishment for the 
Church of Scotland also” The Company, however, on their own 
responsibility sent Presbyterian chaplains to India, but these gentlemen 
on arrival discovered that, not being ‘clerks in Holy Orders’ from the 
point of view of the law, they were unable to perform marriages until 
an enabling Act had been passed by Parliament, India being held to be 
an English domicile. This was secured. 
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Government of India.” The churches having thus been built for 
all these kinds of Protestants, what right have the Bishops or 
Metropolitan to an exclusive control of their use? The Metropolitan 
is, after all, an interested party, and though we have every respect for 
Dr. Welldon, whose breadth of mind and courtesy are universally 
recognized, yet we, Scots Kirk men, are asking for the recognition of 
our rights, not for Episcopal acts of favour.’ 


Such is the Presbyterian contention, and the following ad 
captandum utterance of Dr. Storey will best illustrate the 
warmth and persistence with which our northern neighbours 
pursue their interests : 


‘If he managed to make his way into the Anglican church, or 
rather the church which the Anglicans had assumed the right to 
occupy, what might the Presbyterian chaplain find there? He 
might find the Stations of the Cross ; he might find the statue of 
the Virgin ; he might find boxes for the confessional ; he might find 
the incense pots which had been used at the previous service of the 
Anglican Church. Whether the incense were fumigatory or sacrificial 
it left pretty much the same scent behind, a scent very obnoxious in 
the nostrils of a regiment of Presbyterian soldiers. Was it fair or 
just that that should be so, and that there should be no appeal 
against it but to the Metropolitan, under whose sanction and with 
whose concurrence all these absurdities, all these superstitious 
additions, were introduced and made use of ?’ 


Dr. Storey is obviously well acquainted with the require- 
ments of an Edinburgh gallery, and it is even quite possible 
that this sort of thing passes for humour in a General 
Assembly of the Scots Kirk. The point of the Doctor’s 
remarks lies in the fact that the question of the use of incense 
was before the English archbishops at the time when the 
speech was delivered, and, as there is not a single military 
church in India in which incense has ever been, or for many 
years to come is likely to be, used, it is plain that what 
Dr. Storey claims is a right not only for the Presbyterians to 
use the churches, but even to control the ritual of the English 
Church in India. In reply to the Metropolitan’s powerful 
letters to the 7zmes, Dr. Storey has condescended to be more 
temperate, but this has been at the expense of the cogency 
of his former position. The zeal of the Scots Kirk on behalf 
of their brethren in India, if not always according to know- 
ledge, is at least commendable. If English Churchmen had 
all along taken a like amount of interest in the welfare of 
the Indian Church, the present attack on its position would 
have been outside the range of practical politics. 

With the documents which we have cited before them, 










our readers will be in a position to judge the accuracy and 
justice of this claim to equal rights of possession and control. 
Nothing can be clearer than that during the long period in 
which the greater number of the churches were built, the 
Government intended to build Church of England churches 
for the Church of England, Roman Catholic churches for the 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterian churches for the Presbyterians.! 
The reasons why the latter churches are few in number may 
be easily determined. The courtesy of Bishop Cotton, in the 
first place, made it hardly worth while for the Government to 
erect Presbyterian buildings at any special place, on the 
chance that at one time or the other Presbyterian troops 
might be temporarily stationed there. In the second place, 
it may be said that the zeal of the Presbyterian chaplains has 
not condescended to be interested in bricks and mortar. It 
was left to a prelate like Bishop Wilson to look after such 
details, and to his unfailing exertions and unparallelled muni- 
ficence many of the so-called ‘Government churches’ in the 
then wide Calcutta Diocese, owe their existence. For more 
than half a century the Presbyterians have been, when 
occasion needed, permitted to use these buildings, but they 
_ did so on terms which they now find it convenient to ignore, 
They were, in fact, content to ask permission from the 
Bishops ; it is therefore scarcely possible for the same gentle- 
men in 1900 to pretend that the Bishops never had anything 
whatsoever to do with the case. 


1 Even in the rescinded Rules of 1898 it was expressly stated that the 
churches are ‘ provided by Government and consecrated for the service 
of the Church of England.’ In the Public Works Code, to which our 
friends attach an almost superstitious esteem, it was until 1885 laid down 
‘for Protestants, accommodation will be provided for the Church of Eng- 
land services only.’ That the Government in 1860 regarded the loan of 
churches as an exceptional policy is clear from the following important 
passage which we venture to quote from a letteraddressed by W. Grey, Esq., 
Secretary to the Government of India, to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, and dated, ‘ Fort William, June 27, 1861’ :—‘ The Governor- 
General in Council concurs in the opinion expressed by your Lordship 
in the eighteenth paragraph of the Report as to the desirability of a 
separate building when practicable being provided for the Presbyterian 
service, whenever there is a permanent Presbyterian congregation.’ In 
1864 the Government actually requested the Archdeacon of Calcutta to 
‘move the Lord Bishop to consider the expediency of laying a founda- 
tion of an independent existence for the Eugi/ish Church in India, and 
as a means to such an end it was suggested that pew-rent should be 
charged on the non-military occupants of seats in military churches. 
Again in a document (No. 549) dated 16 March 1867, the officiating 
secretary ‘to the Government of India styles the military churches 
‘ Anglican churches” It would be easy to give many instances of the 
use of such language. 
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With the facts now before us, we can only express our 
surprise that the Government should have gone so far as they 
have done in the direction of cancelling their solemn obligations 
and throwing open the churches which they have pledged them- 
selves to preserve for the exclusive use of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, not only to the disciples of the Scotch Kirk, but to the 
sectarians who exist only because they are discontented with 
the Catholic doctrines of the mother Church. The policy of 
treating the Church of England as but one of many com- 
peting Protestant sects dates from the days when a Roman 
Catholic Viceroy, with the support of a minority of his Council, 
‘set to work to see how retrenchments could be effected in 
the ‘Establishment.’ Among the first fruits of that policy 
was the addition of a remarkable clause to the Rules of the 
Public Works Code, under which churches are ‘ provided’ for 
Her Majesty’s Protestant and Roman Catholic British-born 
European subjects. This additional clause defined the term 
“ Protestant’ to mean ‘members of the Church of England, 
the Established Church of Scotland, Presbyterians and 
Wesleyans, and such other denominations of Christians as may 
from time to time be included by the Government of India.’ 
At the same time it was made clear that ‘as a rule only one 
Protestant and one Roman Catholic church will be provided.’ 

The Public Works Code so revised is naturally made 
much of by our Presbyterian friends. The vast majority of 
churches now claimed were, however, built long before the 
year 1885, in which the Code received the said revision. The 
revision was then effected without any consultation with the 
members of the ecclesiastical establishment, and the Church- 
men who have subscribed so liberally to the erection of 
churches have not been in the least aware of the fact that 
their money was being employed to relieve the Public Works 
department of its self-assumed burden of finding funds where- 
with to build undenominational chapels.' The important 
point, however, is that the rules were not at the time,? nor in 

































1 Even the revised P. W. Code did not contemplate the holding of 
Methodist services in an Anglican church. The Rules of 1860 were not 
rescinded until 1898, and by these Rules such a service in such a church 
was strictly forbidden. The aim of the Code was simply to define the 
number of ‘ Protestants’ for which a place of worship would be provided. 
Doubtless if Methodists were in a majority, they would be favoured, and 
if they were, the Church of England would ‘as a rule’ have to forego 
Government assistance, or be content with Methodist ministrations. And 
so all round. 

? This can be proved, text and verse, from the communications of the 
Secretary of the Home Department of the Indian Government. 
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view of the pledges of the Government can be, held to be 
retrospective in their force. They can apply to undenomina- 
tional chapels built,at a date subsequent to the issue of the 
Code, and erected under a clear understanding of the character 
they were intended to maintain. 

In conclusion, we must repeat our opinion that the whole 
policy of loaning churches is in itself inherently objection- 
able. At the time at which it was initiated it was understood 
that such loans should be restricted to cases of bare necessity, 
and it was not in the least intended that the Rules of 1860 
should be viewed in the light of a precedent for the exten- 
sion of the loans to each and every sort of Protestant body. 
As long as the policy is continued the Church will remain 
restive and uneasy; agitation will be necessary, and the 
spirit of bitterness will rule the day in either camp. The loans, 
too, defeat the very object for which the churches have been 
consecrated. This aspect of the matter has been stated as 
follows by one in a position to be familiar with the sentiments 
and feelings of the British soldier. The undenominational 
use of the churches, writes a ‘Chaplain on the Establish- 
ment,’ tends to destroy the feeling of reverence in the average 
soldier: it augments that sense of uneasiness and lack of 
sympathy which the soldier associates only too often with the 
garrison church. Every chaplain must be familiar with this 
state of feeling, which undoubtedly exists in varying degrees 
of intensity among the men and even to some extent among 
the officers. Under existing circumstances it is with the 
greatest difficulty that the average soldier can be led to 
associate his religious life with the sacred House of which at 
compulsory parade service he will sing so lustily 

‘We love the place, O God, 

Wherein Thine Honour dwells ; 

The joy of Thine abode 

All earthly joy excels.’ 
This is just what a zealous chaplain longs to make his 
men feel for themselves, but in his endeavours to inculcate 
such a feeling he is severely handicapped by the fact that the 
garrison church to the majority of his flock reeks of the com- 
pulsory church parade. If our eyes were opened so that we 
could see things as Master Tommy Atkins sees them, we 
should probably see the broad-arrow as a sort of Satanic 
device on the chaplain’s forehead, on his surplice, on his 
Bible and Prayer Book, on each sheet of his sermon, on the 
altar, on the altar linen, and on the font. Things are bad 
enough as they are, but if we must go one stage further, and 
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witness the broad-arrow altar (duly limited in size and design 
by a parsimonious executive engineer) wheeled in at 6.30 and 
wheeled out sharp at 7.45, to be replaced by a Methodist 
rostrum, we are not at all certain whether we should not cast 
our vote with those who would root and branch abolish com- 
pulsory church parade. 

The desire of the Presbyterian clergy to hold their services 
in our churches is a not insignificant token of the progress 
made by the Oxford Movement. The plain and un- 
decorated buildings in which Presbyterians after the mind of 
John Knox would wish to worship are not in keeping with 
the taste which the ‘ Ritualistic’ movement has created even 
outside its proper sphere. To-day the Presbyterians are 
asking for our consecrated churches: God grant that in the 
near future they will be seeking for our Apostolic Succession. 
In the meanwhile we can see no other way out of the present 
difficulty than that all rules for the loan of churches should 
be withdrawn, and that zz future the Government should 
provide plain and substantial buildings for the widest de- 
votional purposes, and that these buildings should remain 
unconsecrated and open to the use of any religious body 
whose numbers may justify direct cognizance on the part of 
the Government. If the Churches of Rome and of England 
should be content to avail themselves of such buildings, well 
and good ; if not, let them make their own arrangements 
with a Government which from a long and honourable past 
may be expected to deal with the religious convictions of its 
subjects in a generous and far-seeing spirit. In any case, let 
the Government abide by its pledges. 
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ArT. XII—RECENT PRONOUNCEMENTS. 


. The Case against Incense. The Speeches of Mr. Dibdin, 
Mr. Errington, and Professor Collins at the Hearing at 
Lambeth, May 1899. Edited by J. S. FRANEY, Esq, 
B.A., Barrister-at-Law. (London, 1899.) 

. The Conditions of Loyal Churchmanship in regard to Public 
Worship. A Paper read at the Durham Diocesan :Con- 
ference at West Hartlepool, October 24, 1899, by the 
Worshipful Lewis T. Disp1Nn, D.C.L., Chancellor of the 
Diocese. Privately printed. 

. Lhe Obedience of the Clergy and the Mission of the Church 
of England. A Paper read at. Sion College on Wednes- 
day, November 8, 1899, by W. SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Honorary Fellow of Exeter.. Published 
by request. (London, New York, and Bombay, 1899.) 

. Lhe Present Crisis. A Letter to the Bishop of Exeter. 
By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Rector of Lew 
Trenchard, Devon. (London, 1899.) 

. Answer to the Letter of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln demand- 
ing Conformity with the Lambeth Opinion of July 31, 
1899. By the Rev. N. GREEN ARMYTAGE, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Aidan’s, Boston. (London and Bos- 
ton, 1899.) 

. The Vocation and Dangers of the Church. A Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Rochester at 
his Primary Visitation, October 24, 25, and 26, 1899. 
By EDWARD STUART TALBOT, D.D., One Hundredth 
Bishop. (London, 1899.) 

. Lhe Passing Cloud. An Advent Pastoral Letter addressed 
to the Clergy of his Diocese by WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, 
Archbishop of York. Advent, 1899. (London and 
York, 1899.) 


SINCE the appearance of the article on ‘The Decision on 
Incense and the Hearing on Reservation’ in our last issue,' 
the number of letters on the subject in the Zzmes and the 
Guardian has greatly decreased, and our review of the situa- 
tion as it now stands is thereby much simplified. In his 
second pamphlet Professor Sanday observes that ‘ it would be 
no small public service if some one with the requisite leisure 
and the'requisite self-command would collect, sift, and pass 


1 Church Quarterly Review, October 1899, p. 210. 
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in review the mass of materials and arguments that has 
accumulated during the last few months, not in the spirit of 
an advocate, but in the spirit of a judge’ (pp. 17-18). The 
Professor alludes to our Short Notice of his first pamphlet (on 
p. 17),' but he does not seem to be aware that our article 
professed to do the very ‘ public service’ which he desires to 
see performed. Few of the writers in the Church Quarterly 
Review, we suppose, have much ‘ leisure,’ and of the ‘ requisite 
self-command ’ it does not become us to speak. But we can 
frankly say that the article in question took into account 
every article and every letter of importance that appeared in 
the 77zmes and the Guardian from the time of the delivery of 
the Archbishops’ opinion until the very eve of our going to 
press. The decision on Reservation is not yet given, and we 
shall chiefly confine the first part of our remarks to some of 
the literature which has appeared on the subject of Incense 
since our last issue. The vigorous discharge of the small- 
shot of letters has abated, for ordinary men have found little 
left for comment, and the South African war has absorbed 
all general interest. But the Incense controversy involves 
deep underlying principles of Church life and government ; 
some of the materials in the papers and pamphlets before us 
are of considerable value ; one or two important incidents 
have occurred since the middle of October ; and it will be 
admitted that the season of the Epiphany is an appropriate 
time for a survey of the present state of the Incense dis- 
cussion. 

Our remarks upon the ‘incidents’ to which we have 
alluded, as distinct from Incense literature, must necessarily 
be very brief. We are not yet in a position in all cases to 
say how far coercion is to be applied to clergymen who are 
continuing to use ceremonial incense in public worship. But 
it is impossible to stifle the English sense of justice, and 
there is a growing conviction that stringency upon one point 
cannot possibly be applied unless wholesome stringency is to 
follow upon many notorious matters of neglect. An influen- 
tial protest against the stringent application of the Act of 
Uniformity in one direction has been presented to the Arch- 
bishop, who is not likely to ignore a just plea. We have 
no fear that the Bishops will be excessively stringent if they 
realize that stringency must be evenly distributed among all 
sections of their clergy. Another incident of the Incense 

1 We notice that Dr. Sanday does not answer the very forcible 


objections which a specialist of high distinction made against his first 
pamphlet. (Church Quarterly Keview, October 1899, p. 233.) 
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controversy has been the ‘ irreconcilable differences’ between 
the proprietors and the editor of the Guardian, which have led 
the proprietors to place the editorship in other hands.' We 
are told that these differences were principally, though we 
gather by no means solely, in regard to the manner in which 
the editor had dealt with the questions arising from the 
Archbishops’ hearing. There are other incidents to which 
we might allude in detail, but they fall under one or more of 
the principles with which the literature of the subject suffi- 
ciently deals. 

Mr. Franey’s reprint gives us the advantage of possessing 
‘the case against Incense’ in a convenient form. In this 
case Mr. Franey has not supplied notes and appendices, as 
he did in his edition of Mr. Dibdin’s Reservation speech 
which we reviewed in October. All that is necessary has 
been done in the brief Preface in which Mr. Franey intro- 
duces the three speeches of Mr. Dibdin, Mr. Errington, and 
Professor Collins against incense to our notice. These 
speeches constitute the case against the legality of incense 
as presented on behalf of the Bishops of London and 
Norwich. The authors have corrected their speeches for 
publication, and we heartily associate ourselves with Mr. 
Franey in hoping that their publication at the present time 
will remove some misconceptions which, judging from the 
published criticisms of the Archbishops’ decision, seem to be 
abroad. We must add a word of deprecation against the 
habit of talking about the Archbishops’ decision without 
continued reference to the exact terms in which it was 
delivered, a habit which results in reading into the decision 
an Erastianism which is not really there, and in ignoring 
much plain and clear teaching upon the constitutional rights 
of the Church which really is there, and stares a reader of 
the decision in the face. We need only say that another 
reading of these speeches impresses upon us the marked 
ability with which the case against incense was presented to 
the Archbishops ; and the more we study the decision, the 
more convinced are we that the answer given to the precise 
question ‘Is Incense now legal?’ was correct. We are not 
now discussing whether it was desirable to leave other 
matters than bare legality out of account, nor what course is 
now desirable, if any, to give effect to the decision. But such 
questions could not be far from our minds when we study 
‘the conditions of loyal Churchmanship in regard to public 
worship’ as they are set forth in the truly admirable paper 

1. Times, December 11, 1899. 
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which Mr. Dibdin read at West Hartlepool at the last Durham 
Diocesan Conference. 

Mr. Dibdin speaks with just severity about those who 
have rushed into print and offered ‘ inadequate criticism’ 
upon the Archbishops’ decision, and this rashness he might 
have added has even marked the procedure of some who 
were eminent scholars in non-liturgical fields of study. The 
errors which have been perforce committed in such partially 
informed action have gathered very much round the Eliza- 
bethan Act of Uniformity. Upon that matter, apart 
altogether from the special question of incense and lights, 
Mr. Dibdin proposes three questions. What does the 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity, according to its true con- 
struction, say? Is the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity to 
any (and if so to what) extent, and in what sense, an existing 
and effective statute? Are clergymen of the Church of 
England bound in conscience to obey a prohibition contained 
in the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity ? 

Mr. Dibdin’s answer to the first question is that the 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity prohibited the use in public 
worship of any ceremony not mentioned in the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book (p. 6). In setting forth the reasons for this 
conclusion Mr. Dibdin gives a lucid account of the contents 
of the sections of the Act, and replies to several objections 
which have been made against its enforcement. He shows 
that the statute is for the most part a consolidation of most 
of the provisions of the two Edwardian Acts of Uniformity, 
so as to make them applicable to Elizabeth’s Prayer Book. 
He urges that what was intended by certain words in 1549 
was.also intended by the same words used with reference to 
the same subject in 1559, and he contends that to take 
language which is perfectly precise in its prohibition in its 
natural sense cannot be to interpret it with the utmost 
possible stringency. If words mean anything, prohibition 
means prohibition, and an Act of Uniformity is an Act 
intended to enforce one uniform pattern of public worship. 
We may not now consider that strict uniformity is desirable, 
but in seeking to arrive at the meaning of Elizabeth’s Act 
we must remember that the Queen herself undoubtedly 
believed in rigid uniformity inside the Church of England. 
Mr. Dibdin says that he is surprised to find that there is 
apparently a widespread notion that the Archbishops have 
followed a new course, or adopted a new construction of the 
Act in relying upon the prohibitory clauses of it. For 
the sake of those who have offended against modesty by 
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publishing their views upon the Act without adequate study, 
Mr. Dibdin points out that no judge and no lawyer who has 
had to deal with the matter has ever hesitated to read the 
Act as the Archbishops have read it. He quotes Sir John 
Nicholl and Lord Cairns and the very full consideration of 
the Act by Archbishop Benson in the Lincoln case, in proof 
of his assertion. 

Mr. Dibdin’s second question as to the present force of 
the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity only needs a few words, 
for it is ‘a simple matter of fact, not admitting of legitimate 
difference of opinion or argument.’ The Caroline Act of 
Uniformity in establishing the present Prayer Book refers to 
the Elizabethan Act and incorporates its provisions, without 
repeating them, so as to make them applicable by reference. 
to the present Book. Professor Sanday and Canon MacColl 
have both erred seriously on this point, and Mr. Dibdin 
quotes their opinions with a certain amount of apology to his 
audience. ‘I hesitate to take up your time by dealing with 
criticism so trivial and crude as to be scarcely worthy of the 
name’ (p. 6). The answer to the question is really quite 
clear. The Elizabethan Act is an existing and effective 
statute applicable by force of the Caroline Act to the present 
Prayer Book and the rites and ceremonies mentioned therein. 
Mr. Dibdin is careful to point out that the seventh section of 
the Act—often quoted to justify a charge that the whole Act 
is obsolete—has been repealed (p. 3). 

The third question which Mr. Dibdin has asked deals with 
a delicate matter, and is a question of great practical impor- 
tance. Are the clergy hound in conscience by the Elizabethan 
Act of Uniformity? Mr. Dibdin’s answer is given with a 
force and dignity which excite our heartiest admiration, and 
we consider that it is our duty to give it as wide a circulation 
as we can by quoting it in full: 


‘It may be taken that the Elizabethan Prayer Book was not at 
the outset sanctioned by Convocation, and that the Elizabethan Act 
was a mere act of the State opposed by the Bishops in Parliament. 
But the present Prayer Book was sanctioned by Convocation, and 
the Caroline Act of Uniformity which incorporates the Elizabethan 
Act, and through which alone the latter statute has any present im- 
portance, was passed with the full consent of Bishops. Moreover, 
the Church of England by its Canons of 1603 again and again 
refers to the Prayer Book and its Rites and Ceremonies as 
“established by law ” (see Canons iv., vi., x., and xiv.), words which 
are surely an express acknowledgment of the Acts of Uniformity. 
Further every clergyman at his Ordination binds himself, in obedience 
to the 36th Canon, to use the form in the said Book prescribed 
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in public prayer and administration of the Sacraments, and none 
other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority. These 
are explicit words used at a very solemn crisis of a man’s life, and 
any ingenious narrowing of them is, I venture to think, painfully 
inconsistent with what ought to be the attitude of his mind. I do 
not know any spectacle more unpleasant than to see a man trying to 
wriggle out of an engagement into which he has entered, but when 
the man is a minister of religion, and the engagement concerns his 
holy calling, the humiliation of it is greatly aggravated’ (p. 7). 

For these reasons there seems to Mr. Dibdin to be ‘ some- 
thing almost dishonouring to the clergy in the suggestion 
that they are not bound by the Act of Uniformity. And as 
he points out, there are wider considerations. If the Church 
now repudiates the Acts of Uniformity after centuries of 
acquiescence in them and in the arrangement of which they 
were a part, such a course would be a departure from the 
only existing regulations of public Church of England wor- 
ship. It would be an exchange of one method of controt 
for another. Mr. Dibdin himself looks upon the reconsidera- 
tion of existing arrangements as a possibility. But he wisely 
observes that the hope of autonomy in the future is no reason 
for advocating anarchy and lawlessness in the Church as it is 
to-day. We can well imagine that many readers who recog- 
nize the cogency of Mr. Dibdin’s paper as a plain exposition 
of the legal facts of our present position will turn hopefully 
to the prospect of the time when ‘ Acts of Uniformity may 
have to give place to conditions of greater elasticity and more 
freedom regulated by the Church of England herself’ (p. 8). 
Few will venture to prophesy how far ‘existing arrange- 
ments’ may be altered when they are once disturbed. At 
any rate it is clear that when the Canons are explained away, 
and men decline to see any reference in them, or in the Ordi- 
nation oath, to the prohibitions of the Acts of Uniformity, 
there is no limit whatever to the innovations which a clergy- 
man might not safely introduce without the slightest chance 
of his lay parishioners, or his bishop either, being able to 
restrain him, or to control the disintegrating influences which 
work so powerfully in much modern English religious life. 
It does not come within the province of Mr. Dibdin’s paper 
to consider what chance there is at the present time that the 
Bishops will attempt by severe coercion to enforce the Act 
of Uniformity all round. But that is a very practical matter, 
and we have no difficulty in believing that the Bishops have 
not the slightest intention of attempting anything of the 
kind. Yet that course would be the only logical outcome of 
Mr. Dibdin’s paper, 
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When we turn from Mr. Dibdin’s paper to Professor 
Sanday’s, we pass from a legal expert, who has been strictly 
confining himself to matters within his own domain, to a 
distinguished expert in the region of New Testament exegesis, 
who has already been once drawn away from his special sub- 
ject into the discussion on the Incense decision, and induced 
to express his views on a delicate and intricate problem ‘on 
the spur of the moment’ (p. 9). Professor Sanday regards 
himself among the number of the ‘ bystanders’ (p. 13) and 
the ‘ neutrals’ (p. 15) in this matter, and as we have in effect 
previously observed, his first pamphlet was marked by that 
calmness of tone and fairness of treatment which we should 
expect from such a standpoint of detachment. But the dis- 
cussion on Incense needs special knowledge, if not that inner 
sympathy which is a second understanding, and an acute 
writer in the 77z/es supported more than one passage in our 
own pages by showing that Professor Sanday had made some 
grave mistakes in his first pamphlet. In this second venture 
the Professor more wisely avoids too much detail. He main- 
tains—he could not have improved—his previous tone. He is 
as eager as before to be perfectly fair to both sides. But he 
is much more general in his remarks, and his paper is rather 
a criticism of criticisms of the Archbishops’ decision than a 
positive contribution to the question at issue. His own ex- 
planation of his generalities is that the Incense question, ‘a 
question of the moment, should be judged in the light of 
‘the character and work, the ideals and tendencies of 
the Church’ of England (p. 3). This is the explanation of 
the title of the paper, and it is a position which Professor 
Sanday is eminently fitted to take up with success, allowing 
room for an impartial discussion of the matter in hand from 
outside, and making no great demands upon special know- 
ledge. We ourselves sincerely respect the excellence of Pro- 
fessor Sanday’s intention, but we can imagine that some 
of the younger men who listened to the opening passages of 
this paper may well have called them platitudes. ‘Weshould 
look back and round and forward,’ says Dr. Sanday, ‘if our 
action is to be really wise, and he proceeds to spend a few 
words upon the danger of disestablishment, a topic, as he 
well observes, which ‘is no doubt very trite and threadbare.’ 
We are pleased to observe that Dr. Sanday does not share 
the opinion of those who see in disestablishment a way of 
escape from present difficulties, and he has an easy task in 
giving reasons for his opinion. When, however, he asks, as 
one part of his reply to a believer in disestablishment, how 
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new churches could be built, and how education in the prin- 
ciples of the Church could be provided when the State con- 
nexion, and presumably existing endowments, had been with- 
drawn, he does not mention that the Nonconformist bodies 
are able to build and maintain places of worship, and ina 
few stray cases schools also, although their contributions to 
hospitals and similar institutions are as a consequence miser- 
ably small. To disestablishment Dr. Sanday adds the pro- 
spect of disruption, by way of urging the historic parties in the 
Church of England to treat each other with mutual respect 
and consideration. With this laudable preface Dr. Sanday 
approaches once more the recent decision of the Archbishops, 
and bravely acknowledges that the view which he had formed 
for himself at first in regard to this matter—and also pub- 
lished a hasty pamphlet upon—‘is inadequate to meet the 
real necessities of the case as they must present themselves 
to those who are more directly concerned.’ We are very glad 
to give publicity to this confession, because we spoke very 
plainly about the pamphlet soon after its appearance, and we 
applied stronger words than ‘inadequate’ to some passages 
in it. What Dr. Sanday means here, however, by the word 
is that he did not sufficiently limit the principle that obedience 
to the command of a superior is an entirely different thing 
from assent to its wisdom or justice. He sees now, he says, 
that this is true only so long as the command involves no 
conflict of duties. He still thinks that ‘ obedience (ze. suffi- 
cient obedience) under some kind of protest is the right 
course.’ But he recognizes that the case for disobedience is 
stronger than he had supposed. He proceeds to show why 
he cannot agree with all the arguments which have been put 
forward against the decision. Heagrees with the Archbishops’ 
view of the acceptance of the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity 
on the part of the Church in 1662, although it must be con- 
fessed that this portion of the paper seems very thin when 
compared with the special learning of Mr. Dibdin’s argument. 
But quite apart from the action of the Church in 1662 Dr. 
Sanday cannot sympathize with any opposition to the de- 
cision which rests upon the ground that the consent of Con- 
vocation to the Act of Uniformity was not obtained in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. He does not think that we can afford 
thus ‘to go back upon the history of our Church,’ as we should 
do by repudiating an Act which has been ‘ virtually accepted ’ 
by many generations of Churchmen, and the flaw in which 
(if there be any) has been condoned for more than three 
hundred years.. As for the objection that cecumenical usages 
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can only be withdrawn by cecumenical authority, Dr. Sanday 
says that this contention is in fact a denial of any national 
right of self-reformation, and contradicts Article XXXIV. 
Another objection relating to the fact that the two 
Archbishops are not legal experts, and that the recent pro- 
cedure throws too much weight upon them as individuals, 
might be answered by a reference to the words in the Prayer 
Book under which the Archbishops expressly said that they 
were acting. Dr. Sanday, however, will not say more than 
that the action of the Archbishops was the best course that 
seemed open to them under existing circumstances, and 
advises his hearers to work to the best of their power for 
‘the complete revision and reform of the constitution of our 
Church, including its judicature.’ 

These at all events are sweeping words, and we are not so 
sanguine as Dr. Sanday is that the course which they indicate 
would provide ‘the only really satisfactory solution’ (p. 13). 
The argument that the greatest gains of the Catholicizing 
party have been won by disobedience is, as Dr. Sanday justly 
observes, ‘really at bottom anarchic.’ Among other points 
which Dr. Sanday notices are the great value and amount of 
reluctant but voluntary submission to the decision, and of 
sympathetic and considerate episcopal action (he mentions 
Rochester specially), and the strong claim to which a use of 
forty years is entitled. It is somewhat late in the day, but a 
welcome utterance nevertheless, to hear Dr. Sanday say that 
he prefers to leave the thorough threshing out of the legal 
and historical issues of the controversy to those whose previous 
studies have better qualified them to take part in it (p. 17). 
If he had studied more in this special line he would not be so 
much impressed by ‘ the very unsatisfactory nature of appeals 
to the documents of the Edwardine and Elizabethan periods’ 
(p. 18). There is in fact some likeness to the process which 
is commonly described as sitting on the fence in this observa- 
tion when we take it in connexion with what Dr. Sanday has 
said about the subsequent continuous acceptance of the Acts 
of Uniformity in the earlier part of this paper (pp. 10-11), and 
we cannot do better to help Dr. Sanday to come down boldly 
on the right side than by referring him to Mr. Dibdin’s paper. 
Finally, Dr. Sanday makes a sanguine appeal to his hearers 
to try to bring about ‘the endowment of our Church with a 
real representative system,’ as a visible expression and instru- 
ment of the voluntary consentient action of its members. 
The paper is a broad-minded deliverance, couched in quite 
unexceptionable language, but in the way of real grip of the 
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grave historical and legal issues involved it comes badly out 
of a comparison with Mr. Dibdin’s paper, and it is much more 
admirable for its tone than for the value of its contribution of 
materials for the settlement of the controversy. 

We need not occupy much space with comments on the 
letters of Mr. Baring-Gould and Mr. Green Armytage to their 
respective Bishops. Mr. Baring-Gould writes under the very 
strong conviction that ‘this is no time to butter one’s tongue,’ 
and evidently lies in a state of the most profound ignorance 
of the obligations imposed upon him by the facts of Mr. 
Dibdin’s paper. Everyone knows that Mr. Baring-Gould can 
write powerfully, but in this instance he has expressed himself 
even violently, as one who looks on the Archbishops’ opinion 
‘merely as one tendered by an amateur lawyer, and therefore 
hardly worth the customary six and eightpence’ (p. 7). The 
truest kindness to Mr. Baring-Gould is to pass over the 
greater portion of his letter in silence. We will quote the 
first part of a passage from him which seems to us to show 
both the best and worst qualities of his letter : 


‘Let an incumbent deny the truth of the Incarnation, or the fact 
of the Resurrection, and [our Archbishops and some of our Bishops] 
are dumb. Let one neglect to feed the flock of Christ with the 
Bread of Life, save at long intervals, and they have not a word of 
reprimand. Let one ignore that Creed which he is bound to recite 
on certain days, by solemn vow of fidelity to the Church, and he 
meets with no admonition ; let the bulk of the clergy pass over un- 
noticed the festivals, disregard the fasts, fail in their obligation to the 
recitation of the daily offices, they are unrebuked. But let a poor 
priest, labouring night and day among the seething ungodliness of 
our great cities, burn a pinch of incense in honour of Christ, his 
King and his God, and they denounce him, and would hound him 
from his cure. The Bishops are ready enough to. . .” (pp. 17-18). 


But we will not repeat what Mr. Baring-Gould allows himself 
to say in the latter part of this paragraph. There is, as will 
be seen from our quotation, much truth in what he says, but 
much also which is beside the mark, and much which reminds 
us of the man who called a spade a dirty old shovel. 

Mr, Green Armytage’s answer to the request of his own 
Diocesan that he will conform to the Archbishops’ ruling is a 
much more sober utterance. He declines to accede to the 
Bishop’s request for two reasons, first, because he believes 
that he would be yielding to an unscriptural, non-primitive, 
and uncanonical decision, as he describes the Lambeth 
opinion, and secondly, because he elects to wait for the settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute by ‘a meeting of bishops and 
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clergy of this province assembled in convocation’ (p. 8). In 
other words, he waits for the arrival of the Greek Kalends, 
and meanwhile chooses to ignore his plain obligations to 
obey the Act of Uniformity and the decision of the Arch- 
bishop of his province, given expressly under the direction 
of the Prayer Book. It is not likely that the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, who is by disposition always more inclined to use the 
crook than the spike of his pastoral staff, will adopt any 
severe coercive measures against the solitary incense-burner 
left in his diocese, and the behaviour of Mr. Green Armytage 
is reduced to a significance which is less than any assignable 
quantity by the fact that no parochial area is attached to the 
little chapel where he conducts his peculiar and well-advertised 
services. A census and .an analysis of his congregation 
would not be likely to give much increased importance to 
his action, as we are informed. 

There is doubtless a danger at the present time that the 
discussion on Incense should lead us to forget the great ques- 
tions that lie behind it, and their relation to the whole trea- 
sure of the Faith which is entrusted to the Church. We 
know not how to avert this danger more successfully than 
by recommending the study of the Bishop of Rochester’s 
thoughtful Charge. It is truly an admirable model of well- 
balanced ecclesiastical statesmanship. It puts the work, the 
controversies, and all the matters of Church life and discipline 
which arise out of Visitation Returns in their proper place, 
in their exact relation to the whole counsel of God. It is an 
eloquent answer, a flat contradiction proved up to the hilt, to 
the assertion so freely made in some quarters that the Bishops 
were letting things slide, in incompetence and through want 
of insight, until they were forced by brawlers, or by letters in 
the newspapers, to arouse themselves into action. No man, 
we confidently assert, can read this Charge without being con- 
vinced that Dr. Talbot has spent the last four years at 
Rochester in continuous study of the work and needs of his 
diocese, a study which, in combination with singular gifts for 
seeing all round and into complicated questions, has resulted 
in very sagacious words upon ‘the vocation’ and the chief 
‘dangers of the Church.’ 

The details of the Visitation Returns lead the Bishop in 
the first part of his Charge to make some very valuable 
remarks on many of the duties and branches of work which 
fill up the life of the Church, On the directions of the Prayer 
Book about daily public prayer, which the Bishop prints in 
an appendix, he says: 
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‘They are after all very clear and distinct, and as plain as 
any directions in the Book ; they are reinforced by other features 
in it, such as the Lectionary and the Psalter ; and they represent 
the very ancient practice and the very profound instinct of the 
Church, to give public and visibly united expression to her daily 
corporate supplication before the Throne’ (p. 9). 


We notice that the Bishop’s request that the liturgical use 
of incense should be discontinued in ten churches in the 
diocese has been dutifully obeyed, and we may take occasion 
to observe that the almost unanimous obedience of the clergy 
to the requests of their respective Bishops in this as in other 
matters enables Churchmen to ask proudly where the law- 
lessness is which was alleged to exist. The Bishop’s com- 
ments on various usages connected with the Communion 
Service cannot be quoted here, but we must just say that 
they are wonderfully fair and shrewd (pp. 21-29). The 
evidence of the Returns on the subject of schools is so satis- 
factory that it must also be mentioned. Not a single Church 
school has been lost, one has been recovered, nine new ones 
have been opened in the last four years ; and, what is more, 
the clergy have generally thrown themselves into the work of 
making the Board Schools as good as possible by sitting on 
the School Boards or on local Managing Committees (pp. 
31-2). The Bishop considers that the most striking feature 
of the picture which the Returns present is ‘the witness 
which they bear of loyalty to the Church of England and 
contentment with her order of worship and instruction’ 
(p.17). Where, again we ask, is the evidence of lawlessness? 
Important as is the treatment of the subjects in the first 
part of the Charge, it is in the second part that the Bishop 
rises to the consideration of more widely reaching prin- 
ciples. He enters upon a very masterly treatment of God’s 
purpose as revealed in Christ through the Church. He 
traces the fulfilment of that purpose in the worship and 
corporate life of the Church, and comments upon some 
existing circumstances by which that fulfilment is obscured 
and endangered. He reviews what is done and what is left 
undone by the Church in her work upon the world, and con- 
cludes with some practical hints for further progress. We 
despair of being able to illustrate by quotation the mag- 
nificent development of the line of thought which we have so 
briefly summarized, and we must restrict ourselves to the 
humble task of indicating one or two remarkable parts of the 
Bishop’s argument. The movement of all created things is 
regarded as the return of the creature’s love to the loving 
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Creator, and the Church’s commission is to accomplish in her 
members that great action by which man is brought in Christ 
to that true character for which he was destined (pp. 38-42). 
Christian work and worship therefore are stamped by an 
oblationary character. The ‘great Christian truism that 
life is offering’ is commended to us ‘as truth of most 
fertile and stimulating force.’ It is the essence of our Lord’s 
aim and work, and it finds its expression in the corporate 
life of the Church. The Bishop does not hesitate to illustrate 
his argument here by referring to the true significance of the 
Eastward position, and he touches thus boldly on this con- 
troversial matter because he believes that ‘peace is not served 
without touching contentious subjects pacifically’ (p. 49). He 
speaks of the dangerous tendencies of ecclesiasticism as 
opposed to true Churchmanship, of dogmatism as opposed to 
clear teaching of definite doctrine, of insufficient regard of the 
true position of the laity, and of our relation to Noncon- 
formists. In speaking of the relation of the Church to the 
masses around her the Bishop gives a discriminating account 
of the present position of the Church in South London (pp. 
82-91). His hints for further progress are that we should so 
behave ourselves as to leave men in no doubt of the identity 
of religious and moral aim, that we should be teachable when 
we cannot teach, and that we should always remember the 
personal supremacy and presence of Christ. If the Bishop 
indulges—as some might think, overmuch—in the seductive 
pleasure of lecturing his friends by his most necessary warn- 
ings against a mechanical form of externalism or ecclesias- 
ticism, which the recent ceremonial developments have 
fostered to the general detriment of the Church, yet he does 
not leave any section of his clergy without sensible admonish- 
ment and advice. Such a Charge as this has within it a 
consolidating force which will effect, we trust, abundant good 
in the diocese of Rochester, and in a far wider area. It en- 
courages us ‘to lift up our hearts, to look abroad, and to 
look forward, to see the things of our own choosings and con- 
tentions in something more like their true proportions, and 
to feel the solemnizing yet kindling power of a great respon- 
sibility and a great hope’ (p. 108). 

Nor is the Bishop of Rochester’s able Charge a solitary 
example of wise counsel and acute judgment. The Arch- 
bishop of York’s Advent Pastoral Letter, which is con- 
veniently issued in pamphlet form, is a document of great 
importance, both from the high office which its author holds 
and from the share which he had in the Lambeth decision. 
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The Archbishop places on record a brief and accurate state- 
ment of the real facts of the case, both as regards the history 
of the proceedings and the actual conclusions of the decision 
itself. He deliberately says that the Archbishops regarded 
their pronouncement as a ‘decision, not as a mere opinion, 
and he holds that the case came undoubtedly within the scope 
of the provision of the Prayer Book. He finds it difficult to 
believe that those who allege that the decision was entirely 
based upon an Act of Parliament can have read the decision 
itself. There are in fact five considerations which the Arch- 
bishop says justify the decision, quite apart from the Act of 
Uniformity. He regards the absence of a direction in the 
Prayer Book in regard to the two matters of inquiry as’no 
mere accidental omission, but a practical and deliberate pro- 
hibition. There is no ‘time of ministration’ in the Prayer 
Book for these ceremonies. The retention of an ornament 
does not necessarily involve the retention or the re-introduc- 
tion of the ceremony in which the ornament had been used. 
The 36th Canon excludes the liturgical use of. incense. 
And, lastly, there had been practically a non-user of incense 
liturgically for nearly three hundred years. The Archbishop 
says that the Act of Elizabeth was quoted as giving coetcive 
jurisdiction in the matter of restraining unauthorized cere- 
monial. He repeats the evidence for the full recognition of 
this Act by the Church, and points out that the Ornaments 
Rubric itself---which, we may observe, is not always re- 
cognized as a fine bulwark against Popery—professedly 
derives its whole authority from previous statute law. The 
irrelevancy of much of the discussion upon the decision is 
pointed out, and the real question at issue is. said to be 
‘Whether any clergyman of his own will, and without any 
other authority, is entitled to introduce into the services of a 
parish church any usage for which he believes he can claim 
the custom of the Catholic Church’ (p.15). The Archbishop 
believes, and we read his words with profound interest and 
satisfaction, though without surprise, that there is not a 
single Bishop who would think of prosecuting the non- 
conforming clergy in the matter of incense. But the Bishops 
have the power to do so, and would not be likely to ‘ place 
any impediment in the way of others who desired to take 
this step.’ We trust that this remark will not be allowed ta 
encourage, as it very well may, vexatious litigants. The 
Archbishop himself turns to St. Paul and finds that those 
who walk atdxrws are to be marked and avoided that 
they may be ashamed, being treated not as enemies but 
VOL. XLIX.—NO, XCVIII. If 
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admonished as brethren. So regretfully will he apply this apo- 
stolic precept by a chastened process of archiepiscopal boy- 
cotting to the recalcitrant incense-burners, and he tells those 
who desire to see the liturgical use of incense made lawful 
that their proper course is to work for the action of Convo- 
cation sanctioned by the authority of the Crown. This is 
to turn from the present to the future, and the Archbishop 
concludes with exhortations to seek for closer fellowship 
with God and to engage more diligently in the sacred work 
of pastoral visitation. The allusions to medieval services 
and to the Eucharistic presence of our Lord (pp. 16-17) are 
too brief to allow the Archbishop to show how far he has 
studied the liturgical features of medizval times, or what real 
importance he attaches to the Consecration of the Eucharist. 
We are not ourselves at all clear that he has sufficiently 
reflected upon the many valuable elements of medizval 
services, nor do we gather much light from his attempt to 
trace the lines of sound statement as to the Eucharistic 
presence. But as his letter is an explanation rather than a 
defence of some points about the Lambeth decision which 
have been misunderstood, we may hope that it will still 
further promote a peaceful settlement of the Incense con- 
troversy. At any rate its indication of the absence of any 
episcopal intention of coercion is welcome, because the door 
of further troubles would have undoubtedly been opened 
wide by that method of procedure. It would be well at the 
present time to do nothing to increase the importance of the 
small number of the clergy who hold out against the decision. 
The vast majority of the clergy are law-abiding, and if they 
wish to use incense will seek the right to do so by constitu- 
tional means, 

The Bishop of London has spoken the right words about 
our present duty in his New Year’s message. We must 
practise greater humility, we must set ourselves to have less 
confidence in our own inherent wisdom, to have more sym- 
pathy for other peoples, and more charity towards all men. 
The Church must not spoil herself for the work of teaching 
this lesson by reproducing in her own quarrels the temper 
that prevails around her. The forbearance of her members 
must be known unto all men. She must let her light shine 
before them. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


St. Paul the Master-Builder. Being Lectures delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of St. Asaph in July 1897. By WALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College and Dean Ireland’s 
Professor of the Exegesis of Holy Scripture in the University 
of Oxford. (London: Methuen, 1899.) 


For twenty years or more Dr. Lock has delivered lectures on St. 
Paul and his Epistles at Oxford, and during the whole of that time 
he has kept level with the results of study in the Pauline field. Yet, 
with the modesty of a true scholar, he speaks of hindrances in the 
way of an adequate preparation for these St. Asaph lectures, and of 
a hesitation when he was pressed to publish them. The fact is that 
Dr. Lock knows as well as any theological lecturer in any university 
that no lectures on St. Paul can be regarded as final. From the 
first comment upon the Pauline Epistles—the inspired reflection of 
St. Peter that brother Paul’s writings contain ‘some things hard to be 
understood’'—down to the most recent productions of Bishop 
Lightfoot and Professor Ramsay, the readers of St. Paul have been 
conscious of unfathomed depths as well as of the simplicity of clear 
teaching ; the river of Scripture contains ‘ shallow pools for children, 
and deep parts in which elephants can swim,’ as St. Gregory says. 
In the first lecture some notable instances are given from commen- 
taries upon St. Paul which show how deeper study and investigation 
have modified, or even abolished, more than one earlier confident 
conclusion. Dr. Lock in particular acknowledges his recent obliga- 
tions to Professor Ramsay and Dr. Hort. He justly praises the 
works of both these eminent scholars, but his praise is not unquali- 
fied by mild discriminating criticism. For our part we should be 
compelled, as our readers know, to speak more strongly than Dr. 
Lock has done about some unsatisfactory passages in both writers, 
especially in Dr. Hort.? 

St. Paul is regarded in these lectures as the missionary, the 
ecclesiastical statesman, and the ethical teacher. In looking at 
St. Paul as a missionary Dr. Lock sees traces of definite lines of 
policy in the great Apostle’s work. ‘The primary aim of the mis- 
sionary journeys was that each Apostle should evangelize his own 
native country. This purpose was overruled by St. Paul’s infirmity 
in the flesh, and on the second journey, after strengthening existing 
believers, a larger aim may be traced—the aim of Christianizing the 
Roman Empire, by passing along the Roman roads, working in 
various Roman provinces, and chiefly in the towns, as the centres of 
Roman government. St. Paul was specially fitted for this work 
because he was a Roman citizen, and by concentrating his efforts on 


1 2 St. Peter iii. 15, 16. 
* For Professor Ramsay, see the Church Quarterly Review, No. 72, 
p. 363; Dr. Bright’s Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life, p. 260. For 
Dr. Hort, see the Church Quarterly Review, No. 76, p 379; No. go, 
p. 312; Dr. Bright’s Some Aspects, p. 12. 
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the chief towns he made strong centres for Christianity from which 























































the faith could spread into the neighbouring country. Dr. Lock Sc 
notes also that St. Paul’s work is marked by sympathetic trust in his pt 
fellow-helpers and by the exercise of control and discipline over thé tic 
various parts of the Church through organized ministers. It follows 
that the Apostle remains still for us the type of the true mis- 
sionary : te 
‘Our Church, too, should follow the lines of our empire ; it must not fal 
be narrower in its scope; it must choose its centres wisely ; it must trust th 
those whom it converts ; it must organize them ona moral basis; it he 
must aid, foster, guide the new Churches until they stand in their own an 
strength, knit to the Mother Church by the ties of a common faith and a liv 
common sympathy’ (p. 37). life 
It is obvious to add, in the bi-centenary year of the Society for the the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, that that invaluable “—s 
missionary handmaid of the Church has always been true to these fa 
Pauline principles. bel 
The object of Dr. Lock’s lecture upon St. Paul as an eccle- do 
siastical statesman was to show how the Apostle helped to form a 
that strong sense of Catholic unity which is the chief mark of the wh 
Christian Church in the second century. Dr. Lock gives four eitl 
reasons for supposing that this unity is not the result of a deliberate the 
federation of congregations primarily independent, but is an original clai 
unity, implied in the essential conception of the Church. The first Wot 
is that the Lord’s own choice of the word Ecclesia, as the name of mu 
His spiritual kingdom, emphasizes its unity. The word stands for stre 
the whole society or body of the spiritual Israelites. In the second thr 
place, St. Paul’s picture of the ideal Church appears to have been doc 
partly framed upon the ideal of the empire, and imperial unity was a be 
unity of privilege granted freely to new-comers by the central body. vats 
Thirdly, the keynote of the Epistle to the Ephesians is ‘the one a 
God and Father of all,’ and out of this arises the most explicit and Tes 
most clearly marked conception of the unity of the Church in the St. 
writings of St. Paul. Fourthly, the incorporation of Gentile Chris- con: 
tians into the body of Christ, and the settlement of many questions | 
about the relation of Jewish and Gentile Christians, rested upon the Pers 
principle that Christ was Lord of all and that His teaching and ally, 
work had a universal scope. St. Paul’s statesmanship was exercised illus 
in the treatment of the delicate situation which was established by time 
these two sets of Christians, and between them he endeavoured to pare 
create a sense of mutual dependence and obligation. In an inter- obje 
esting supplement to this argument Dr. Lock traces the meaning of Chri 
the use of the word Ecclesia in the Epistles and speeches of St. Paul. Dr. | 
He finds that the Apostle’s first point of unity is sympathy in suffer- Apos 
ing, and his second, a growing conformity of doctrine and of custom. of la 
According to St. Paul, the unity of the Church ‘; 
‘comes from above, from the one Father ; it is mediated from the one Word Jew; 
given to be:its Head ; it is analogous to the unity of the race of Israel or sons 
to the Roman Empire ; but it embraces all races and gives them spiritual nr . 





peace. On the other hand, it is realized in experience from below, ina 
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common sense of salvation from sin, in common suffering, in common 
doctrines and customs, in mutual deeds of charity, in respect for the 
works of others, in a common literature and a common spirit of tolera- 
tion, subordination, forbearance, and love’ (p. 67). 


Of the two lectures which are devoted to St. Paul as an ethical 
teacher, the first is an examination of the doctrine of justification by 
faith. This doctrine, says Dr. Lock, is in St. Paul’s Epistles the 
theological expression of the truth that ‘the invisible, the risen, the 
heavenly Christ could do and be for men now all that He had done 
and been for those who had seen His life on earth. He was still a 
living personal power, still the source of healing, righteousness and 
life to all who would trust Him.’ ‘Thy faith hath saved thee’ is 
the historical formula for which ‘justification by faith’ is the ‘ dog- 
matic’ (pp. 69, 70). A closer examination of ‘justification’ and 
‘faith’ follows, and makes the truth still clearer, and answers, we 
believe, more than one current difficulty about agreement upon this 
doctrine. Dr. Lock shows why St. Paul laid so much stress upon 
justification by faith by a discussion of the alternative view, against 
which the Apostle contended. The Jews and Judaizing Christians 
either laid stress upon birth privilege or said that a man was right in 
the sight of God if he performed the whole moral law. The first 
claim has obvious and fatal objections against it; for example, it 
would limit the extension of the Gospel. Against the second it 
must be said that it entirely ignores the motive of an action and lays 
stress on self; whereas faith lifts motive to the highest level and 
throws stress upon God. In concluding his lucid exposition of this 
doctrine Dr. Lock shows how entirely the language of St. Paul may 
be reconciled with that of St. James by remembering that faith is the 
root and works the fruit of the Christian life, and he adds that this 
principle of St. Paul was embedded in the main teaching of the Old 
Testament prophets. ‘There remains, of course, the examination of 
St. Paul’s teaching about the binding force of law upon the Christian’s 
conscience, and this is the subject of the last lecture. 

Christianity shifted the centre of morality and placed it in a 
Person. The Christian is no longer a slave under the law, but the 
ally, the friend of law. Von est sub lege, sed cum lege. Dr. Lock 
illustrates this very well by the analogy of what takes place at the 
time of marriage, when the centre of lite and duty shifts from the 
parental to the connubial roof, and he gives an account of the various 
objections which have been urged against St. Paul’s doctrine of 
Christian freedom and morality. From each group of the Epistles 
Dr. Lock shows how it is possible to illustrate the way in which the 
Apostle brings all sides of the Christian’s life under the control 


of law. 


‘A morality which is not as that of the heathen, not as that of the 
Jew ; a morality which is that of sons of daylight, with nothing to hide, of 
sons of God, of children of His love, of grown-up men, of members of 
the body of Christ ; a morality which draws within its sway the personal 


- dife of the Christian, his family relations, his acts as a citizen, his relation 


to other members of the Church and to those outside the Church; 
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a morality which grows through self-discipline and control into an attrac- 
tive beauty. This is what St. Paul lays down as his ideal ; such good 
works are not inconsistent with justification by faith ; they are the naturab 
outcome of an allegiance to such a Master’ (pp. 121-2). 


Dr. Lock concludes with two pregnant thoughts: one is the 
tendency of the Christian life to pass from enthusiastic impulse 
into regulated and disciplined movement;! and the other is the 
constructive genius of St. Paul, whom, ‘though he was in his own 
estimate less than the least of all saints, history has proved to be as 
great as the greatest of them, the wisest of all the master-builders of 
Christendom, both in the way in which he laid the foundation and 
in the structure which he reared upon it’ (p.124).2, There are many 
who have known for a long time that Dr. Lock is the greatest ex- 
positor of St. Paul which modern Oxford has produced since Dr. 
Liddon sat in Dean Ireland’s chair, and those who do not already 
know it will find it easily credible when they have read these most 
excellent lectures. 


The Spirit and the Incarnation in the Light of Scripture, Science, 
and Practical Need. By the Rev. W. L. WALKER. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899.) 

THE introductory chapter of this work upon the Holy Spirit and 

the Incarnation excites that interest which always surrounds the his- 

tory, simply. told, of any human soul. It is necessary to Mr. 

Walker’s purpose that he should tell his readers how he departed 

from and returned to ‘ Evangelical Christianity,’ so far as belief in 

the Incarnation and the Holy Spirit is concerned, and so far as he 
understands those doctrines. He does not clearly tell us what that 

Evangelical faith was which he left, and in some fundamental 

matters his Christology and some other parts of his belief are still 

very far from the Gospel. But we recognize in Mr. Walker such an 
honest desire to reach the full truth that we can advise discrimina- 
ting readers to study his book, and we can hopefully recommend him 


1 It is natural here to refer to Newman’s sermon on ‘The Religious Use 
of Excited Feelings’ (Sermons, i. 112). 

* The following references illustrate the eulogy which successive 
generations of Christians have pronounced upon St. Paul :—St. Polycarp, 
Phil. iii. ; St. Cyprian On Patience, 8; St. Vincent, Comsmonitorium, ix. 
(he ascribes five epithets to St. Paul: ‘that vessel of election, that master 
of the Gentiles, that trumpet of the Apostles, that herald of the earth, 
that seer of the things of heaven’) ; Newman’s Servmozts, ii. 96, 123, 383 3 
zb. viii. 229; Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, p. 138 (ed. 8); 26. Church 
Troubles, p.65, and Sermons on some Words of St. Paul, passim ; Lyra 
A postolica, Nos. 40, 59, 72, 74, 80, his virgin course 13, his strife 18, his 
girdle 29, his friends 4o, his angel heart 4o, in the third heaven 47, seen 
in a dream 59, his work 72, his mantle falling on St. Athanasius 91, his 
fervour for his brethren 106, seeing the Lord in glory 145, with Simon the 
tanner 169, in prison 170; Zhe Christian Year,‘ Poem for St. Mark,’ 
stanza 5 (St. Paul the great soldier), St. Luke, stanzas 9 and 11 (St. 
Paul in prison), Holy Communion, stanza 1o (St. Paul as love’s herald) ; 
Bede (Hisz¢cry, i. 27) calls St. Paul ‘ Coelestis exercitus praecipuus miles.’ 
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to study for himself the great argument by which Hooker shows ‘ how 
God is in Christ, how Christ is in us, and how the Sacraments do 
serve to make us partakers of Christ.’! The difficulty which once 
proved too much for Mr. Walker was how to reconcile the need of a 
Mediator with the doctrine of a heavenly Father ever desiring the 
return of His erring children, a difficulty which must always be 
expected when sound teaching about mutual reconciliation is not 
recognized.” Mr. Walker, being unable to solve this difficulty, 
adopted a Christian Theistic position, and as a Unitarian minister 
preached about the Fatherhood of God and looked on Christ as ‘ the 
truest human Son of God.’ He was deeply in earnest, but confesses 
that the results of this teaching were ‘in the main extremely dis- 
appointing.’ He could not satisfy or uplift others. Still less could 
he satisfy himself. He therefore took an honest step, and in a humble 
spirit began to read the New Testament all over again. He found, 
or rather we must say he is still finding, that He was faithful Who 
promised that those who ‘seek’ aright ‘shall find,’ and he names 
two principal means of help which led him to the desired haven. The 
first was ‘a correct apprehension of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, especially with respect to the use of the word person,’ and 
the second was a ‘conception of the Incarnation as being at once the 
result of a long-continued process and, at the same time, a real new 
personal entrance of God into the world.’ The caution and the explana- 
tion of terms here necessary are obvious, and Mr. Walker frequently 
supplies illustrations of the extreme difficulty of avoiding ambiguous 
and misleading modes of speech about the central doctrines of the 
Christian faith, unless we protect ourselves by the language of 
recognized theological formularies. We are bound to say as much 
as this, and we could say much more, but we desire to let Mr. Walker 
have as much opportunity as possible of fulfilling his hope, that his 
experience may have led him to write a book which will render some 
service ‘to the Church at large.’ We believe that his book may 
greatly help men who have trodden a path like his, and we should be 
glad to know that the author had reached that fulness of the truth 
which our Lord has entrusted to His Church. 

In the first and very brief part of his treatise Mr. Walker asks, 
‘What is the distinctive power of Christianity?’ And after examin- 
ing the New Testament writings, he answers that the power of 
Christianity ‘lay in “the Spirit,” which through Christ went forth 
into the world and made its abode in the hearts of believers’ (p. 34). 
Here, of course, we come to the crucial inquiry what Mr. Walker 
means by ‘the Spirit,’ and the materials for the answer are to be 
found in the second or ‘explanatory’ part of the work. In the Old 
Testament, Mr. Walker thinks that the Holy Spirit is regarded as a 
Power rather than as a Person, and he is disposed, we consider, to 
attach too little importance to the traces of personality in the 
writings of the older dispensation. In the New Testament he sees 

1 Eccl. Pol. v. 40-3. 

? On ‘The Scriptural Truth of God’s Reconciliation with Us, see the 
Church Quarterly Review, No. 95, p. 154. 
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not only impersonal influences, but ‘something more than these, 
even a Divine personal presence and power’ (p. 59). When, however, 
we ask further whether the personality of the Holy Ghost is distinct 
from that of the Father and the Son in the eternal life of the ever- 
blessed and undivided Trinity, we are met by vague answers (p. 75) 
which seem to imply that the Holy Ghost is only personal because 
He, or, as Mr. Walker says, it accomplishes the presence of the Father 
and of the Son. This is not satisfactory, and we feel that we are 
moving forward on uncertain ground when, from this base, Mr. 
Walker proceeds to discuss the important truth that Christ Jesus is 
made unto us wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption. Only after this does the discussion of the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ and His Incarnation come, and we believe that 
we put our finger upon the chief flaw in Mr. Walker’s treatise when 
we say that this order of discussion is unscriptural, is not according 
to the teaching of the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles. The 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost rises out of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, and Mr. Walker would have gained much in clearness of belief 
and expression if he had borne thatin mind. However, we take him 
as he is, and proceeding we find that thus far he admits that we are 
in a vague and undefined position about the Person of Christ, only 
able to affirm, as Mr. Walker strangely says, ‘that in Christ the 
Spirit has been incarnated in its fulness’ (p. 179), or that ‘Christ was 
a personal Incarnation of the Spirit’ (p. 188). These statements and 
many other loose phrases alarm us; but then again we read Mr. 
Walker’s declarations that in the Gospels and in St. Paul ‘the Christ 
that was preached as loving men and living and dying for them was 
not only a man, but also the divine and eternal Son of God’ (p. 202), 
that he repudiates both Sabellianism and Tritheism (pp. 215-16), 
and says that in Christ ‘we see God as Son, yet standing in relation 
to God as Father’ (p. 226). Then, again, we could quote language 
which seems to be tinged with Nestorian and Eutychian tendencies 
—examples of both may be found on pp. 249, 308; but other 
passages might be quoted which plainly exclude such heresies. It is 
interesting to observe that Mr. Walker in his honest gropings after 
the truth has not been at all drawn towards the errors of the Kenotic 
theory (p. 257). When he deals with the important question of the 
mode of the Incarnation, Mr. Walker occupies much space by 
speaking first of the Incarnation as a process, by which he seems to 
mean the climax of the process of preparation and the pre-Incarnate 
presence of the eternal Logos in the world. His own personal 
difficulties have also led him to look at the Incarnation from a 
scientific standpoint, a position which has led him on ‘infallibly to 
the ultimate Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ’ (p. 297). We 
approach the treatment of the miraculous birth, and are again 
baffled by strange varieties of language. The Gospel narrative, Mr. 
Walker says, directly affirms ‘a new creative act of God, an act of 
God through the Holy Spirit, which is also the creative Spirit, in the 
physical sphere, in virtue of which a child enters the world without 
human paternity, and so that “ the Holy thing” thus born should be 
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called “the Son of God”? (pp. 301-2). But then, again, Mr. Walker 
says that the Gospel narratives ‘ most assuredly’ do ‘not teach’ that 
the Son of God at a certain moment of time took flesh in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary (p. 307), and ‘there can be no such thing asa 
human nature apart from a human person, who is at least potential’ 
(p. 308); and as to the sinlessness of Christ, it consisted in ‘the 
entire predominance of the spirit over the flesh’ (p. 315), and ‘we 
have no means of knowing with certainty what was the actual con- 
dition of the flesh, as affected by inheritance, in Christ’ (p. 316). 
Mr. Walker’s views about the Incarnation as ‘at once a process and 
a direct new entrance of God as Son into the forms of the world’s 
life’ (p. 306) are apparently the cause of this double stream of 
language. He speaks of the ‘gradual’ Incarnation in Christ, and 
says that ‘while at no moment of His life was He other than a true, 
Divine-human person, the complete realization and development of 
the Divine life in unison with, or through, His Humanity was 
necessarily progressive’ (p. 321). We need not quote some am- 
biguous passages about the Atonement (pp. 133, 326), or an unhappily 
inconclusive paragraph upon the Resurrection (p. 327), as we have 
said enough for our purpose. We desire to show that Mr. Walker 
has been searching, and painfully searching, for the truth. He has 
expressed himself in varieties of terms which we find difficult to 
reconcile with each other, and he has not apparently had the benefit 
ef scientific training in the use of dogmatic phrases. Perhaps the 
composition of this treatise will have helped him on the way towards 
a full acceptance of the Catholic Faith, and what he has written may 
help others also in a similar position. At any rate, his peculiar work 
is deeply interesting for those who study the history of souls and who 
know that God has made us for Himself, and that we cannot rest till 
we rest in Him. When Mr. Walker has re-studied the doctrine of 
the Incarnation in the writings of St. Athanasius, the doctrine of 
Grace in the writings of St. Augustine, and the doctrine of the 
Christian Ministry and the Sacraments, let us say, in Hooker's 
Leclestastical Polity, we hope that he will give us another book more 
scriptural than this. Such earnest seeking surely will end in a perfect 
finding, and we should like to read the narrative of that happy 
conclusion. 


Six Lectures on the Oxford Movement and its Results on the Church 
of England. By C. T. Crutrwe.i, M.A., Rector of Kib- 
worth, &c. (Skeffington, 1899.) 

CaNoN CRUTTWELL speaks modestly of this series of popular 

lectures, composed primarily for a Communicants’ guild. He does 

not pretend to have brought any new facts to light, nor to have 
travelled in any respect outside the beaten track. He has endea- 
voured to place in a clear light, and with all the fairness of which he 
is capable, the principles which underlay the Movement, the designs 
of its originators, and the broad results of their work. In sketching 
the characters of the principal agents he has striven to be sym- 
pathetic even where he could not agree. His object was to provide 
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‘a plain, easily nine survey of sees great t Church revival, which may 
help the average Churchman to form a correct judgment on the 
issues, vast and often perplexing, which it has bequeathed to our 
religious life’ (Pref. p. vi.). The Church Quarterly Review has a 
special right to pronounce upon the merits of such a work as this, 
not only in virtue of its Tractarian ancestry, reaching back to the 
days of the Cristian Remembrancer and the British Critic, but also 
because it has remained thoroughly loyal to Tractarian principles, 
and has not abandoned them in favour of new critical views of the 
Bible or of Kenotic theories upon the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
And in our opinion Canon Cruttwell’s lectures may be favourably 
mentioned as being, with some limitations, a useful source of popular 
information on the Movement and its results. The book probably 
gives as good an account of Tractarianism as could be given toa 
popular audience by one who was not himself a Tractarian, and Canon 
Cruttwell more than once expressly dissociates himself from some of 
the principles which he is describing. He tries to do justice to the 
leaders of the Movement, not to blacken them by covert allusions 
to ‘secret history,’ and we trust that his book may counteract some 
of the harm done by the work of Mr. Walsh. 

The first lecture is devoted to the origin of the Movement, and, in 
addition to allusions to Keble’s Assize Sermon in 1833 and the Had- 
leigh Conference, contains the text of the addresses of the clergy and 
laity to the Primate in 1834, and the remarkable prophecy of Mr. Sikes, 
who said that, although there was no account given anywhere, as far 
as he could see, of the One Holy Catholic Church in 1833, yet the 
younger men would live to see that truth take its proper place as an 
article of the Creed. In the second lecture Canon Cruttwell de- 
scribes the progress of the Movement in Oxford from 1833 to 1841, 
and gives an account of the Zracts for the Times, together with the 
adherence of Dr. Pusey to the Movement, the case of Hampden, 
and the special excitement about Isaac Williams’s tract on Reserve. 
It is worthy of remembrance as a matter of fact that, of the fourteen 
writers who contributed to the Zrac¢s, only one joined the Church 
of Rome, and that one was Newman (p. 38). The third lecture, de- 
voted to his secession and the collapse of the Movement in Oxford, 
covers the years from 1841 to 1845. ‘The story is told of Zract XC., 
of the condemnation of Dr. Pusey’s sermon, of the miserable 
Jerusalem bishopric, and of Ward’s /deal of a Christian Church— 
and very well told too. Canon Cruttwell then passes away from 
Oxford, and traces the spread of Church principles in the country 
at large when Liberalism had its time of triumph at Oxford. He 
describes the Gorham controversy, and selects some typical propa- 
gators of early Tractarian principles for remark, such as Dr. Hook, 

Archdeacon Denison, Dean Butler, and Bishop Wilberforce. The 
fifth lecture, on the organization of the Anglican communion, traces 
the results of the Movement into more remote regions—in the revival 
of Convocation, in the formation of congresses and conferences in 
the colonial parts of the Church, and in the treatment of the Colenso 
trouble. Lastly, some remarks are made on the matters of cere; 
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monial and discipline, and when Canon Cruttwell has passed from 
Mr. Keble’s sermon on National Apostasy to Mr. Kensit’s vulgar 
brawling, he may well claim that he has gone from the top to the 
bottom of his subject. We shail not waste space in enumerating 
passages with which we cannot heartily agree, but there is a con- 
siderable number of them, and one or two must serve as samples of 
the rest. It is curious that Canon Cruttwell should speak of ‘a 
doctrine of the Eucharist undistinguishable, except for the dogma of 
Transubstantiation, from that of the Roman Church’ (p. 153), when 
Transubstantiation is the very word marked out by the Articles as 
summing up such a large part of the Roman doctrine of the Eucharist. 
The subject of Confession is not really satisfactorily covered by 
saying that the Church of England prescribes it ‘as a medicine, not 
as a food’ (p. 164), unless we remember what Hooker says, that 
‘God in Christ is generally the medicine which doth cure the world, 
and Christ in us is that receipt of the same medicine whereby we 
are every one particularly cured.’! And Canon Cruttwell is speak- 
ing loosely when he says that he ‘ grants that some of the principles 
advocated by the Tractarian school have no genuine place within the 
reformed Church of England ’ (p. 167), for he apparently means to say 
‘some of the principles advocated by some individual members of 
the Tractarian school.’ If any one has been deceived by Mr. Walsh’s 
narrative, let him first read Canon Cruttwell’s Lectures, and then 
study the Tractarians themselves. 


Texts Explained, or Helps to understand the New Testament. By the 
Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury, 
and Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. (London, New 
York, and Bombay : Longmans, 1899.) 


Sap evidence of ignorance in candidates for Holy Orders led the 
Dean of Canterbury to think that a book of this kind might be widely 
useful. We are sorry to say that we could produce a vast amount of 
corroborating testimony to the same fact from our own long ex- 
perience, if this were the place to give it. All that we can now say 
is that the necessity for such an explanatory work certainly exists. 
And we can add that the plan of the book is excellent. The Dean 
goes through the New Testament in order, and selects such texts as 
seem to him, or as experience has shown to him, to require explana- 
tion, either because the common reading of the Greek text is at 
fault, or because the English does not accurately represent the 
original passage, or because the meaning of the English word has 
become obsolete, or because the passage is itself difficult to the 
general reader. We may frankly say, and we do say heartily, that 
the scholar, the Ordination candidate, and the ordinary English 
reader who does not know Greek, will receive real assistance in his 
efforts to understand the New Testament from the explanations given 
of numerous passages in this volume. But—we will try to say what 
must be said as kindly as we can, so as to be both just to the Dean 
and fair to our readers and ourselves—there are many explanations 


1 Eccl. Pol. v. 55.1 
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given which make us say, ‘That is exactly what we should expect 
Dr. Farrar to say.’ The Dean will not resent this criticism, for no 
man takes it amiss to be told that he is true to himself; and our 
readers, who know very well on which side of the Christian shield 
the Dean is wont to gaze, will understand what sort of limitations we 
must place on our recommendation of the volume. For ourselves 
we could only put it in the hands of a well-trained theologian or 
divinity student—a discriminating man who would understand what 
we meant when we said, ‘ You know what the merits and the defects 
of Dr. Farrar’s literary productions are, and how to use the first and 
avoid the second.’ Examples of both will be found in the charac- 
teristic introduction on the history of new versions, and abundant 
further illustrations in the treatment of passages from every book in 
the New Testament. 

We will comment first upon some texts selected from the Gospels. 
On St. Matt. v. 22 we miss a much-needed explanation why the 
utterance of ‘Thou fool’ is so severely reproved, and in the same 
verse the present easy-going notions and the well nigh total silence 
of the clergy on the subject of hell seem to us to demand much 
clearer teaching than Dr. Farrar gives on the fact that our Lord was 
pleased to use a phrase which was ‘to the Jewish imagination a 
hideous type of future retribution.’ It would be better to dwell further 
upon the truth which underlay our Lord’s metaphor and not only to 
add that ‘ medizeval and modern theology have introduced into the 
phrase a mass of alien associations.’ Sull more unbalanced are Dr. 
Farrar’s remarks about fasting and asceticism. On St. Matt. ix. 15 
and St. Mark ix. 29 we are told that fasting has never been made for 
us an obligatory ordinance, and that the ascetic bias was not an 
original element of Christianity, and this by the clergyman of a 
Church that appoints the forty days of Lent in memory of our Lord’s 
fasting and temptation in the wilderness and has her ‘Table of the 
Vigils, Fasts, and Days of Abstinence to be observed in the year.’ 
On the other hand, in the comment on 1 Cor. ix. 25, 27 Dr. Farrar 
does not allude to fasting and abstinence at all, as the Septuagesima 
Epistle and the Collect for the first Sunday in Lent should lead him 
to do. His nearest approach to breaking this silence is his remark 
that ‘to contend in the games with any hope or prospect of success 
required a long course of resolute training, and temperance of the 
utmost severity.’ But the Christian parallel does not seem to strike 
him, even although he is well known as an eloquent champion of the 
need of true Christian asceticism in the use of intoxicating liquor 
(see p. 239). There is no explanation of St. Mark xiii. 32 (‘neither 
the Son except the Father’); and a most meagre comment on xv. 34 
(Eloi, Eloi) does not touch the dogmatic import of the passage. The 
note on the final verses of St. Mark’s Gospel gives the arguments 
against their reception into the text, but omits all evidence on the 
other side. Hardly more satisfactory is the marshalling of manu- 
script evidence upon ‘ goodwill towards men’ (p. 65). The remark 
that ‘St. Luke is our sole authority for the ordinary conception of the 
Ascension’ (p. 82) needs much qualification unless we are to say 
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that St. Mark’s concluding verses, three allusions in St. John, and 
several more definite passages in St. Paul have no authority at all. 
No allusion is made to Baptism in the notes on the third chapter 
of St. John, and on the sixth chapter we are told that ‘it seems cer- 
tain that in this discourse our Lord was not making any direct 
allusion to the Holy Communion of the Lord’s Supper’ (p. 97). In 
the comment on the text ‘Jesus wept,’ we regret to see no reference 
to Heb. v. 7. On St. John xx. 23 we wonder in what sense the 
words ‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit’ can be used in the Ordinal, if it 
‘is a complete perversion of the words’ to quote them as giving ‘to 
the priesthood exclusively the power of remitting and retaining sins.’ 

The Dean has ‘only touched upon matters of controversy where 
the truth of Scripture compelled’ him to do so (p. xviii). This 
sounds fair enough, but we observe in the explanations of texts 
in the Acts of the Apostles that, while next to nothing is said about 
many passages which convey very definite Church teaching, two 
whole pages are devoted to an eloquent outburst against ‘ petty 
accuracies of ritual’ and the like (pp. 135-6). A much longer 
explanation of Acts xx. 28 (the Church of God which He purchased 
with His own blood) would have made this disproportion less 
glaring. 

St. Paul’s Epistles are taken in chronological order, with a short 
and excellent note by way of preface on the groups, leading thoughts, 
order, and dates of them. Here, again, we find no explanation of 
the notable antithesis of the words ‘crucified the Lord of glory,’ 
but space occupied by comments on St. Paul’s ‘utter contempt for 
the feeble, fallible, malicious ignorance and opinionated infallibility 
of incompetent human criticisms’ (p. 179). The comment on ‘ self- 
emptying’ (p. 245) contains the unfortunate phrase ‘ Divine 
Humanity of Christ,’ and the still unhappier explanation that the 
self-emptying ‘consisted in an absolute laying aside, for the time, of 
the attributes of Omniscience and Omnipotence.’ Again, in the 
comments on passages in the Epistle to the Colossians the Dean is 
unable to resist the temptation to expand his remarks about ‘ pure 
artificialities of dogma and ritual,’ ‘the will-worship of dangerous 
and unnatural self-mortification,’ and to employ other characteristic 
verbosities which endear him to many Nonconformist readers, 
When they read his emphatic assurance that ‘for auricular confession 
and confession to priests there is not the ghost of the shadow of any 
authority in the whole New Testament, nor in the writings of 
primitive Christianity’ they will be ready to bestow upon him so 
much canonization as the Nonconformist conscience allows. We 
could greatly multiply these unsatisfactory quotations, but it is not 
necessary. Nor need we enquire why the Dean is so ready to hurl 
blame upon attempts to find Prayer Book doctrine in the Bible. It 
is sufficient to say that he has spoiled an admirably conceived work 
by looking at too many passages through his own highly coloured 
spectacles. 
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Unity in Diversity. Five Addresses delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, Oxford, during Lent, 1899. With Introduc- 
tion. By Cuartes Bicc, D.D., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
(London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co., 


1899.) 
Any book by Dr. Bigg is sure to be full of stimulating thought. The 
addresses and introduction which make up the volume which he has 
published under the title Unity ix Diversity deal with a subject which 
is always of interest and is perhaps of some special importance in 
the Church of England at the present time—the question to what 
extent wide differences of opinion are compatible with a central 
agreement and are even valuable in their action upon one another. 
‘They are an attempt,’ the author himself says, ‘not to solve, but to 
alleviate, our present religious difficulties’ (p. 1). 
Dr. Bigg maintains the opinion that 





‘the course of the Church’s life seems necessarily to be swayed by the 
action and reaction of the two great elements of religious belief, Grace 


and Freewill’ (p. 3). 


Corresponding to these ‘two great elements ’ are the lines of thought 
which he describes as those of the ‘ mystic’ and the ‘ disciplinarian.’ 
Many of the controversies of the present, as of the past, are, in his 
judgment, really part of the struggle which is always going on be- 
tween ‘ mysticism’ and ‘ discipline.’ 

The words ‘ mystic’ and ‘ mysticism’ are used by Dr. Bigg, as it 
seems to us, in a somewhat different sense from that usually attached 
to them ; and it may, therefore, be well that we should quote the 
description of ‘ mysticism’ which he gives in the introduction to his 


addresses. 


‘ Mysticism,’ it is there said, ‘is a word of evil sound in English ears. 
Carlyle, who was himself a kind of mystic, complains that the name in 
its popular use means only “a man whom we do not understand, and, in 
self-defence, reckon, or would fain reckon, a dunce.” Otherwise it is 
applied to extravagants like Jacob Behmen, or Madame de Guyon, or 
John of the Cross. But those who have read the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, or the De /mitatione, or the Theologia Germanica, or the 
Sermons of Tauler . .. will know better what to think. And if they 
are not familiar with any of these books, Wordsworth or Coleridge, or 
the Christian Year, or any great type of devotion, will explain what is 
meant by the mystic spirit. It is “the spirit that giveth life,” as dis- 
tinguished from “ the letter that killeth.” It is infinitely various, and has 
its aberrations, but it is the life-blood of religion. 

‘It may be said that all to whom religion is more than a decent form 
are mystics. A mystic is one who believes in mysteries. The three 
great mysteries are God, the Soul, and Revelation. 

‘The proper antithesis to Mysticism is not Materialism, which is in 
its perverted way equally mystical, but Scepticism or Agnosticism, the 
enemy of all religion, the Turk who stands waiting at the gates of our 
Constantinople to gather in the spoils of our fratricidal dissensions’ 


PP. 5-7)+* 


Of the ‘disciplinarian’ Dr. Bigg says, a little further on, 
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‘The disciplinarian sees the Spirit in everything, in little things as in 
great, and he may fail to perceive that there is, notwithstanding, a differ- 
ence between the little and the great. Hence arise hairsplitting, casuistry, 
sophistry, intense scrupulosity. The disciplinarian has felt in himself 
the need of help, and he may cumber other people by forcing upon them 
help which they do not need and would be better without. He may 
forget that, in the case of ordinances, sacred is not the same as fixed and 
unalterable ; he may be too reverent of the past, and needlessly fearful 
of thoughts and ways which are not his own’ (p. 20). 


_ Using the words in the senses suggested by these quotations, Dr. 
Bigg traces the true underlying principles which are found in the ‘ mys- 
tic’ and the ‘ disciplinarian’ to the teaching of our Lord (pp. 22-37) ; 
explains the positions of St. Paul and St. Peter as those of the 
‘mystic’ and the ‘disciplinarian ’ respectively, and that of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews as showing ‘a third type of the 
Christian life, in which the mystic is combined with the discipli- 
narian’ (pp. 38-85) ; and, in the last address, deduces the ‘lesson of 
history ’ as to the two lines of thought (pp. 86-103). 


‘Always in history,’ he says, ‘you will find St. Paul following St. 
Peter, and St. Peter again following St. Paul. Mysticism succeeds 
Discipline, and Discipline succeeds Mysticism. Training ends in Forma- 
lism, and Formalism is corrected by tke Inner Light’ (pp. 92-3). 


Dr. Bigg appears to us to exaggerate not a little in some state- 
ments which he makes. He does not, we think, sufficiently allow 
for the existence of principles in a writer other than those which are 
most prominent in his teaching and on which, through the circum- 
stances with which he has to deal, he lays most emphasis. He is 
not always quite fair in his references to facts! We do not agree 
with all that he says. But we wish that his book might be read and 


1 He says that ‘some of the apostles, notably St. James, were anxious 
to retain the ceremonial law as binding on those Christians who had been 
born Jews ;’ and that ‘ St. Paul dissented’ from the ‘ new ceremonial law’ 
‘imposed upon Gentiles’ by ‘the Council of Jerusalem’ (pp. 40-41). 
There is no evidence what the full standpoint of St. James and others at 
Jerusalem on the subject of the ceremonial law in relation to the Jewish 
Christians was ; Acts xxi. 17-25 does not show more than that they were 
not opposed to Jewish Christians keeping the ceremonial law : it does 
not show that they ‘were anxious to retain’ it ‘as binding.’ The ‘new 
ceremonial law’ of the Council of Jerusalem was not necessarily in- 
tended for all places and circumstances ; and St. Paul in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians is rather dealing freshly with the question of meats 
without any regard to what has been done in a different place and under 
other circumstances than dissenting from it. Andon p. 71 Dr. Bigg says 
that ‘the Council of Trent, with characteristic positiveness, asserted’ 
that St. Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Any one 
unacquainted with the proceedings and decisions of the Council of Trent 
would naturally infer from this statement that some express declaration 
of the Pauline authorship of the Epistle had been made by the Council 
which, as a matter of fact, merely referred to the Epistle in its list of 
canonical books as one of. the ‘quatuordecim epistolae beati Pauli 
apostoli.’ 
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pondered by all who can understand it who have any part to play in 
the controversies which are now vexing the Church of England. It 
might help them to see, in the first place, that their opponents may 
often be under the influence of a line of thought which, however 
exaggerated, has a truth behind it ; and, in the second place, that 
they may themselves be sometimes in danger of perverting truth by 
exaggeration or isolation, and so opening the way, by the natural 
course of reaction, for the future rejection by many of what they 
hold very dear. 


University Sermons. Preached before the University of Glasgow, 
1873-1898. By Joun Carrp, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. (Glasgow : 
MacLehose and Sons, 1898.) 

THESE powerful sermons by the late Principal of the University of 
Glasgow have been published with a ‘ prefatory note’ by his brother, 
the Master of Balliol. They make great demands on the attention 
of readers, not because there is any want of clearness or vigour in 
the language or any want of skill in the arrangement of the matter, 
but because of their fulness and depth. While the general teaching 
of each sermon would be plain to an attentive listener at the time 
when it was delivered, there could be few listeners who would not 
gain much by a subsequent perusal, and very many would do well 
to read the sermons more than once. The sermons are nineteen in 
number and deal with very various subjects. ‘Those entitled ‘Can 
righteousness be imputed ?’ and ‘ The guilt and guiltlessness of 
unbelief’ will seem to many readers to be the most weighty and 
valuable as whole compositions. But a few pages towards the end 
of the second sermon, ‘The likeness and unlikeness of God’s ways 
and man’s ways,’ seem to us the finest in the book. To quotea part 
of them is to do them injustice ; yet we will venture to do so, as 
giving some idea of their force. 

‘Conceive a man looking on all insults, wrongs, offences, with 
absolute, passionless indifference as regards his own personality, and 
contemplating them only with the pain and grief due to their moral 
culpability. Suppose, further, that with a mind thus no longer agitated 
by personal feeling, no longer biassed by wounded self-love, he could 
see in the wrong or injury an evil inflicted on the wronger’s own nature 
far greater than any inflicted on himself, the exhibition of a morally 
diseased spiritual state so deplorable as to swallow up every other 
emotion than that of profoundest sorrow and pity for his wretchedness : 
and so, that instead of retaliating or inflicting fresh evil upon him, or never 
resting till the offence should be worked out in his misery, there should 
arise in the injured man’s breast an intense longing to cure the diseased 
spirit, to save him from himself and win him back to goodness—conceive 
such a state of mind, and though, as we depict it, it seems to imply a 
magnanimity and self-forgetfulness almost impossible in a being of flesh 
and blood, yet is it an exact representation of the heart and life of Him 
who was God manifest in the flesh, and therefore of the relation of God 
to all sinful and guilty men’ (pp. 43-4). 


Then, after a striking description of the entire absence of resent- 
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ment or vindictiveness in the life of our Lord, and consequently in 
the thoughts of God, the Principal goes on to ask 


‘Is there not another kind of anger, the anger of justice, moral 
indignation, the condemnation and hatred of sin which a good and holy 
nature must feel; is there not such a thing as retributive justice, the 
demand of outraged law for the punishment of transgressors, and the 
satisfaction of righteousness in seeing crime get its due?’ (p. 46). 


This question is answered in the affirmative, with a distinction 
between the ‘ two kinds of satisfaction which justice or righteousness 
seeks,’ the ‘satisfaction of punishment’ ‘so long as a man remains in 
his sins’ and the ‘ deeper satisfaction’ when ‘infinite justice’ sees a 
sinner’s ‘hardness softened, his impenitence passing away, and 
yielding to the tenderness, the love, the purity, the peace of a nattire 
restored to goodness and to God’ (p. 46). 


‘In God there is an immitigable abhorrence and hatred of evil, to 
which, in our keenest moments of aggrieved sensibility, we only faintly 
approximate. The easy, good-natured divinity who makes everything 
comfortable is not the God of the Bible. There He has a frowning as 
well as a smiling face, an aspect, not of feeble benignity, but of terror 
and wrath and relentless hostility to evil and evil doers. If mercy mean 
foregoing just indignation and letting off from punishment, then there is 
no mercy with God. He is the most merciless, relentless, inexorable of 
all beings. If sin and misery were disconnected, if in all the universe 
one selfish soul could ever escape wretchedness and live on at peace, it 
would be a universe over which God had ceased to rule’ (p. 48). 

‘ There is another and higher satisfaction than punishment which it? 
(2. justice) ‘more eagerly seeks. . . . To make a sinner righteous is an 
infinitely greater triumph of righteousness than to make a sinner 
wretched. . . . The tear of penitence, the prayer of faith, the sighs of a 
contrite spirit, the love and hope that will not let go its hold on God, the 
confiding trust that from the depths of despair sends forth the cry, 
“Father, I have sinned against heaven and before Thee ;” the yearning 
after a purer, better life that finds utterance in the prayer “ Create in me 
a clean heart, O God ; and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from Thy presence, and take not Thy Holy Spirit from me”—yes, 
I make answer, that is the sacrifice dearest to Him who despiseth not 
the sighing of a contrite spirit’ (pp. 50-1). 


In these passages, Principal Caird has accomplished the difficult 
task of emphatically asserting the mercy of God without impairing, 
as too many writers have impaired, His righteousness. Doubtless, if 
he had gone beyond the general principles to which the sermon 
gives eloquent expression, we should not have been able to agree 
with all he might have said. Of this, indeed, there are indications 
in the sermon as it stands. But itis much that so powerful a thinker 
and impressive a writer should have laid down as he has here done 
the correlative truths, neither of which can be left aside without 
serious loss to vital elements in religion. 

By one of the strange slips which very able men sometimes 
make, the verse Hebrews xii. 17 is quoted and alluded to throughout 
the seventh sermon ‘Is repentance ever impossible?’ as if the word 
‘it’ referred to ‘the place of repentance,’ not, as it clearly does, to 
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‘the blessing.’ We fear that the interpretation of St. John iii. 7 as 
if it did not refer to Holy Baptism, which marks the fourth sermon, 
‘ The new birth,’ is more deliberate. 


The Doctrine of the Real Presence. By Tuomas B. Strone, B.D., 
Student and Censor of Christ Church, Oxford ; Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishopof Durham. (London, New York, 
and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co., 1899.) 


THE preface to Mr. Strong’s new book tells us that it ‘ is an expansion 
of a dissertation written for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity ’(p. v) ; 
and we are constrained to say that the treatment of theology which it 
contains is of that character which is sometimes described as 
‘academical.’ It certainly shows many signs of reading and thought. 
It*could not have been written by anyone who had not been astudent 
of philosophy. In many respects it is not unworthy of a thinker 
who has a high reputation at his university. But, when all this has 
been said, the book can only be described as disappointing, as failing 
to meet the real needs of theological thought and religious life. 

Mr. Strong’s essay is evidently intended as, to some extent, an 
eirenicon. It has been his aim ‘to explain as clearly as may be’ 
‘the original character of the Eucharist as it appears in Holy 
Scripture ;’ he allows that ‘a development which is not provided 
for in the Scriptural presentation of the Sacrament is suspicious 
from the first ;’ and declares that ‘it is of the greatest importance 
to define, if it can be done, the sense of the decisive passages in 
Holy Scripture’ (p. v). And his investigations lead him to the con- 
clusion that ‘a comprehensive view’ ‘ will certainly’ ‘maintain the 
true spiritual reality of the Presence of Christ in the Eucharist’ 

. III). 

” We have very much sympathy with Mr. Strong’s wish to elicit 
fully the true meaning of the passages in Holy Scripture which con- 
cern the Eucharist ; with his protest against the identification of 
theological truth with any particular system of philosophy ; and with 
his desire to present the doctrine of the Eucharist in such a form as 
to be in harmony with other Christian experience. Yet his discussion 
of the meaning of Holy Scripture is incomplete and unsatisfactory 
because he endeavours to treat Holy Scripture in isolation from the 
teaching of the Church ; he does not appear to have fully thought 
out what is and what is not involved in the ‘Tridentine affirmation of 
Transubstantiation ; and a confusion between the reception of the 
Body and Blood of Christ and the beneficial receiving of the sacra- 
mental grace appears to pervade the book. 

We greatly distrust the part of the fourth chapter in which, on 
the ground that ‘logic is a precarious tool in matters of theology,’ 
certain ‘logical inferences’ from the fact of the Real Presence are 
questioned. Mr. Strong there says: 


‘The question of adoration of the reserved Sacrament, or of the effect 
of attendance without communion, are questions the solution of which can 
only comé from the logical exposition of the normal act of worship. 
What is certain is that in the Eucharist, when it is duly performed, the 
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promise of Christ is adequately fulfilled. Moreover, this is not a mere 
result of the individual efforts or of the individual faith ; Christ is present 
in response primarily to the faith of the Church, to which the minister so 
commissioned gives voice ; He is received or excluded by each individual, 
the normal method of so doing being to receive the sacramental elements. 
It may be questioned whether precise decisions can be given beyond 
this. If they are given, it must be in view of logical inferences from that 
which is certain, or assumed to be certain ; and it is well known that 
logic is a precarious tool in matters of theology’ (pp. 95-6). 


. We have two criticisms to make on this passage. The first is 
that Mr. Strong appears to us to underestimate the value of logic in 
theology and in religious practice. There are, of course, great 
limitations to the province of logic, and logic always needs to be 
controlled by the recollection of other considerations ; at the same 
time, it is true that logic has a very important part to play both in 
theology itself and in the application of theology to religious practice. 
Thus, for instance, it is a logical inference from the fact that our 
Lord unites the two natures of God and Man in a personal union so 
as to be personally God the Son that He is to be worshipped and 
adored with the worship and adoration which are due to God alone. 
But it is a logical inference which we cannot imagine any believing 
Christian denying. It is a logical inference in the same order of 
thought to say that, if the Body and Blood of Christ, which He has 
permanently united to His Godhead by an indissoluble personal 
union, are present in the consecrated elements in the Holy Eucharist, 
our Lord Himself in the Sacrament is to be worshipped and adored 
with the worship and adoration which are due to God alone, 
wherever the Sacrament may be. We can understand devout be- 
lievers in the Real Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
consecrated elements holding more opinions than one as to the 
rightfulness and advisability of the reservation of the Sacrament. 
We cannot imagine such a believer, on entering a church where the 
Sacrament is reserved, thinking anything else than, In the Sacrament 
here reserved my Lord and God is present ; and therefore I must 
worship and adore Him. In the words of Bishop Andrewes, ‘ Christ 
Himself, the Substance of the Sacrament, in and with the Sacrament, 
out of and without the Sacrament, wheresoever He is, is to be 
adored.’! Or, as Dr. Pusey wrote, not indeed with reference to the 
reserved Sacrament, but on a principle which applies to the Sacra- 
ment under all circumstances, ‘ Himself, wheresoever or howsoever 
He is present, we are bound to adore.’ Or, to quote Mr. Keble’s 
comment on the well-known words of St. Ambrose, ‘the flesh of 
Christ which to this day we adore in the mysteries,’ * 


‘that great theologian and confessor’ ‘clearly sets out the principle and 
reason of such worship, according to the analogy of the faith. The Body 


! Andrewes, Resforsio ad apologiam Cardinals Bellarmint, cap. viii. 
(Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, viii. 266). 

* Pusey, Zhe Real Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ the Doctrine of the English Church, p. 337. 

5 St. Ambrose, De Spiritu Sancto, i. xi. 79. 
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present in the Eucharist is to be adored on the same ground which made 
it right for St. Mary Magdalen and the apostles to adore our risen Lord ; 
and it follows from the unity of His Person that to refuse It adoration is 
to act as if Christ were divided, and not One.’? 


In his slighting references to ‘logical inferences’ Mr. Strong has, we 
think, paid too little attention to what Mr. Keble well called the 
‘ analogy of the faith.’ 

Our second criticism is that the true safeguard to logic is to be 
found in the mind of the Catholic Church. As Mr. Strong’s treat- 
ment of Holy Scripture is incomplete because he isolates Holy 
Scripture from the teaching of the Church, so his statements about 
logic are unsatisfactory because he does not even attempt to view 
what he calls ‘logical inferences’ in the light of historical belief and 
practice within the Church. We do not say that the Universal 
Church has an answer ready to every detailed inquiry about the 
Zucharist. Such a statement certainly could not be supported by 
facts. But there are general lines of belief and practice which can 
be ascertained ; and Mr. Strong’s book, in its want of any attempt to 
ascertain them, misses altogether one of the most important factors 
in the inquiry which he has undertaken. 

We have thought it better to point out the general ways in which 
Mr. Strong fails to grapple with his great subject than to criticize 
particular expressions which he uses. But we must mention our 
surprise that a philosophical writer should have been so careless of 
the duty of avoiding confusions of thought as to use the words 
‘locally’ and ‘local’ (pp. 92-3) in a popular, not in their technical 
theological, sense without any note or word of warning. 

Altogether, we can but regret that a thinker and writer of the 
ability which Mr. Strong possesses should so greatly have limited 
the range of his book, with the necessary result that it supplies an 
inadequate treatment of its very important subject. 


The Angels of God considered in the Light of the Divine Unity, and in 
their relation to the Incarnate Son of God. By the Rev. J. B. 
Jounson, M.A., Author of Zhe Church and the Sacraments, &c. 
(London : Skeffington and Son, 1899.) 

THERE is a good deal of merit in this little book. It is marked by a 

reverent spirit and shows signs of the study of Holy Scripture and 

patristic theology. In spite of slight inaccuracies and occasional 
unwise statements, we should be able to commend it generally if it 
were not for the very grave blemish that the author advocates the 
theory of the future restoration to holiness and blessedness of the 
devil and the evil angels. He does not appear to realize the very 
serious objections—Scriptural, patristic, theological, and philosophical 

—which there are to such a view. We are not surprised that he 
should quote St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Gregory of Nazianzus to 
support his opinion (p. 58), although it has often been pointed out 
that, while there are universalistic passages in St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
there are also other passages in his writings inconsistent with Uni- 


1 Keble, Cu Eucharistical Adoration, p. 101. 
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versalism ; ad that St. Grigen of Nazianzus either taught diffe- 
rently at ‘different times or. consistently maintained the ordinary 
doctrine of future retribution. It occasions us a little, but not much, 
surprise that he should claim St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostom also ° 
(ibid.) » It is a well-known fact that, though the whole drift and tone 
and very many express statements in. these two Fathers are opposed 
to Universalism, here and there a sentence in their writings may be 
found which, viewed in isolation, might seem to support it. But we 
confess that we have been surprised by two passages in Mr. John- 
son’s book. The first is that in which he claims that the words of 
the Creeds ‘the life everlasting’ and ‘the life of the world to come’ 
make the ‘ doctrine (and nothing less) ’ ‘ of the perfect restoration of 
all fallen angels and men, and of the whole creation’ to. be ‘the 
Catholic Faith’ (pp. 58-60). The second is that in which he asserts 
that St. Jerome held this belief (pp. 56-7). As to the words of the 
Creeds, we should have thought it abundantly clear that, firstly, the 
words in themselves are reasonably interpreted as asserting the truth 
of ‘ everlasting life’ as the lot of the faithful ; and, secondly, they 
must be interpreted as the Church has always explained them, a 
method of interpretation which would certainly exclude the dogmatic 
assertion of Universalism. The passage about St. Jerome is so 
extra-ordinary that we will quote it at length : 


‘The creation of man was ultimately to effect the restoration of the 
fallen angels. If such an assertion seems foreign to modern notions, yet 
it is no new doctrine. That great Catholic doctor, St. Jerome, emphati- 
cally taught the restoration of the fallen angels and of the whole creation. 
He teaches that even the “ prince of this world” (z.e. Satan) and the fallen 
angels shall find blessing at last ‘hrough the saints; and that the fallen 
angels will be restored. It has become the fashion to call this teaching 
Origenism. But nothing could be more absurd. If Origen taught it, he 
was only teaching what saints had taught before him, and continued to 
teach after him. . . . St. Jerome was an opponent of Origen in much 
that he taught, but never in the teaching of the restoration of Satan and 
his angels. To call this doctrine Origenism is, therefore, either to show 


an ignorance of facts or a culpable lack of fairness and honesty’ (pp. 
56-7). 


We have said that we have been surprised at this expression of 
opinion. The reason of our surprise has been that we are acquainted 
—as we suppose all students of the Fathers are acquainted—with a 
number of passages in which St. Jerome asserts, with the greatest 
possible definiteness, the eternity of the punishment of the devil 
and his angels, and, moreover, makes this assertion with evident 
reference to the opinion ascribed to Origen that it was possible for 
the devil and his angels to be eventually saved.'| Mr. Johnson does 
not mention any of these passages, well known as they are ; but he 
refers to two passages in St. Jerome’s commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians ? to support his statement that ‘ St. Jerome emphati- 


? See St. Jerome, /# Jsa. xxvii. 1; J Dan. iii. 96 ; In Jonam, iii. 6-7 5 
Dral. c. Pelag. 28. 
® Idem, ln Eph. ii. 7, iv. 16 
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cally taught the restoration of the fallen angels and of the whole 
creation.’ This commentary was written in the year 388. If it was 
the case that Mr. Johnson’s view of the two passages he mentions 
was correct, and that St. Jerome therefore in this commentary 
‘taught the restoration of the fallen angels and of the whole 
creation,’ we should be confronted with the facts that St. Jerome 
held this opinion in the year 388, and in a number of writings 
composed in the first twenty years of the fifth century, asserted very 
clearly the contrary opinion of the eternity of the punishment of the 
devil. Even if this was so, Mr. Johnson’s statement ‘St. Jerome 
was’ ‘never’ ‘an opponent of Origen’ ‘in the teaching of the 
restoration of Satan and his angels’ would not be true. But the 
actual state of the case is much less favourable to Mr. Johnson’s 
position even than this would be. For St. Jereme himself, writing 
in the year 402, expressly said that in the second of the two passages 
on which Mr. Johnson relies he was describing not his own belief, 
but an heretical opinion which he rejected ;' and it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that, if he had spoken of the earlier similar passage 
in the same commentary, he would similarly have explained it. It 
cannot therefore rightly be said that ‘ St. Jerome emphatically taught 
the restoration of the fallen angels ;’ and it is absolutely untrue to 
say that ‘St. Jerome was’ ‘ never’ ‘an opponent of Origen’ ‘in the 
teaching of the restoration of Satan and his angels.’ It is not 
unfair, we think, to point out that the whole paragraph which we 
have quoted from Mr. Johnson’s book is most unjustifiable. If Mr. 
Johnson did not know from his own reading the passages in which 
St. Jerome asserts the eternity of the punishment of the devil, they 
are given in so accessible a book as Dr. Pusey’s 1 hat is of Faith as 
to Everlasting Punishment? ;? and, though Dr. Pusey does not 
mention either the passages in the commentary to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians or St. Jerome’s later explanation, the passages and the 
explanation are both referred to by Petavius,* who, while he thinks 
St. Jerome did not always teach the same on this and connected 
subjects, treats the whole question, in spite of his well-known delight 
in finding unorthodox statements in the Fathers, in a manner 
entirely different from that adopted by Mr. Johnson. Or, the 
materials for a sounder treatment of the subject might have been 
found in the article on St. Jerome by one so little prejudiced in 
favour of orthodox beliefs as the Dean of Ripon. Mr. Johnson 


St. Jerome, C. Ruff. i. 27. 
Pusey, What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment? pp. 232-6. 
Petavius, De Angelis, Ul. vii. 11. 

* Fremantle, in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
craphy, iii. 40, 42-3, He quoted without blame in his commentaries even 
such statements as that about the possible restoration of Satan ; but he 
never gave his personal assent tothem ;’ ‘ He declares that even in such 
passages as that in his commentary on Eph. iv. 16, where he gives as an 
instance of the restitution which may be expected, “ Ut angelus refuga id 
incipiat esse quod creatus est,” he did not intend to adopt Origen’s views 
as his own.’ 
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must allow us to adopt his own words and say that to describe St. 
Jerome as ‘never’ ‘an opponent of Origen’ ‘in the teaching of the 
restoration of Satan and his angels’ is ‘ either to show an ignorance 
of facts or a culpable lack of fairness and honesty.’ It is not as if 
the point were a new one. The facts about it are very familiar to 
patristic scholars. 

It is saddening to find one who is evidently in most respects an 
extreme High Churchman departing so far from the fidelity to 
Catholic doctrine which was a characteristic of the Tractarian 
leaders as is involved in the acceptance of this eccentric belief. 


New Testament Churchmanship and the Principles upon which it was 
Founded. By the Right Rev. Henry Y. Satrer er, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Washington, Author of A Creedless Gospel 
and the Gospel Creed, etc. (New York, London, and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1899.) 


THE main line of thought in this very interesting book is the need 
of maintaining the outward and’ inward parts of religion without 
exaggeration in either direction. This is clearly expressed in the 
preface, where the Bishop of Washington writes : 


‘This’ [z.e. the ‘ true balance’ ‘ between the inward or subjective and 
the outward or objective ’] ‘is a fundamental principle of the religion of 
Christ. The inward and outward are so bound together in His Incarna- 
tion that they are mutually dependent upon one another; nor can the 
highest spiritual life, which is life in Christ, be fully attained save through 
their union. Each, without the other, gives rise to an abnormal, one- 
sided development of religion ; and this has been the error into which 
the Roman Church has fallen. By unduly exaggerating the outward at 
the expense of the inward, she not only lost that which St. Paul calls 
“the proportion or analogy of the Faith,” but also acquired an untrue, 
unspiritualized conception of the outward ’ (pp. vii-viii). 

‘If the Roman Church has gone too far in one direction, Protes- 
tantism, not even excepting the Anglican Communion, has gone too far 
in the other. The Roman Church gradually lost the spirit of Apostolic 
truth, while she preserved the letter of formal orthodoxy. Losing the 
spirit, she lost also those things which are especially revealed by the 
Spirit of God; and then followed, naturally, the corruption of those 
truths which were unspiritually held. The Protestants, on the other 
hand, in their intense desire to recover the spiritual, lost the true mean- 
ing of the outward in relation to the inward, and then fell into the error 
of making their own subjective impressions the ultimate criterion of the 
objective truths of Revelation’ (pp. ix-x). 


The book consists of eleven chapters entitled ‘The Virgin Birth 
of Christ,’ ‘The Virgin Birth and the New Adam,’ ‘ The Gospel 
of Immortality,’ ‘Holy Baptism and the Risen Life,’ ‘The Holy 
Eucharist and the Ascension,’ ‘The Church the Body of Christ,’ 
‘The Vicar of Christ on Earth,’ ‘ The Apostolic Succession,’ ‘ Chris- 
tian Sacerdotalism,’ ‘ The Bible in the Church,’ and ‘ Public Worship 
in New Testament Days.’ They contain a course of very valuable 
instruction in Christian doctrine. 

. We do not think Bishop Satterlee sufficiently allows for freedom 
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in many persons belonging to particular systems from the exaggera- 
tions to which those systems are liable, and he suffers generally from 
a tendency to make statements of too sweeping a character. Thus, 
it cannot be questioned that there have been and are very many 
persons in the Church of Rome whose religion is of a most spiritual 
kind, who in using the care for the outward which characterizes 
that communion are by no means neglectful of what is inward. 
He is too sweeping, again, when he says that the ‘ Anglican Com- 
munion’ ‘has gone too far’ in the opposite direction. It is true 
that, at times, there has been very great neglect of outward ordi- 
nances and of external religion altogether in the Anglican Church. 
But the Church herself, whether in England or in America, has 
never ceased to lay stress, in her authorised formularies, on the 
benefit and need of that which is outward. The Bishop’s statements 
on this subject need to be more cautiously expressed. ‘There are 
detailed points, also, where his language does not seem to us to have 
been chosen with sufficient care. To mention three instances : the 
phraseology he uses on the important subject of the absence of an 
independent centre of human personality in our Lord (pp. 37-46) 
needs guarding ; he fails to distinguish between the natural immor- 
tality of man and the gift of eternal life by Christ (pp. 58-9) ; and 
he appears to make a confusion between Transubstantiation and 
the belief in a carnal Presence in the Eucharist (p. 101 ; cf p. 107). 
And, for our own part, we shrink from applying the term ‘ Vicar of 
Christ’ (pp. 134-65) to the Holy Ghost, admirable as is the teaching 
which the Bishop gives in the chapter which is so headed. 

Some practical questions are dealt with in the course of the 
volume. It may be doubted whether any scholar, adequately ac- 
quainted with the history and literature of the early Church, would 
support the contention that the fast before Communion in the 
fourth century may not have involved more than ‘ partial’ ‘ absti- 
nence from food,’ or that it was only in the same century that the 
‘idea of abstaining wholly from food before receiving the Eucharist 
began to prevail’ (p. 275). The suggestion that in the Sunday 
morning worship the Holy Eucharist should be celebrated as ‘the 
chief service of the Lord’s Day’ at nine or ten o’clock, and that ‘at 
the noontide hour, or shortly before,’ there should be ‘the usual 
service of Morning Prayer and Litany, with music and with a 
sermon for the ordinary class of church-goers’ (pp. 279-80), is no 
doubt the outcome of a recognition of practical difficulties and a 
desire to meet actual needs ; but it is open to the serious disadvan- 
tage that this reversal of the order intended by the Prayer Book 
destroys the special character of the Morning Prayer and Litany as 
the Church’s appointed preparation for the Eucharistic offering, and 
acquiesces in those who, we fear in most places, would be the 
majority of the church-goers being deprived of a constant witness to 
the claims of the Eucharist and of the distinctive teaching provided 
by the Church for each week in the year. Most of the Bishop’s 
practical advice, however, is valuable ; and we hope, especially, that 
his words on the subject of Scriptural preaching may be duly 
weighed : 
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‘The mere delivery of a sermon,’ he says, in commenting on the 
Ordination Offices, ‘upon some Scripture topic, the thoughts of which 
have been culled from historical, literary, or scientific sources on the one 
hand, or evolved from the active brain of the preacher on the other, is 
aside from the Church’s purpose. However captivating in literary style, 
finished in oratorical delivery, or original in treatment such a sermon 
may be, it is poverty-stricken and thin, according to this high standard, 
if it does not draw from the unsearchable riches of Christ. Its polished 
elegance is but a makeshift to cover up the preacher’s ignorance of the 
treasures stored away in the Word of God. Before her bishops and 
priests can be true ministers of the Word, they must know the Scriptures 
through and through. They must make the Bible their daily study. 
They must “ be diligent in reading and learning the Scriptures.” They 
must “ draw all their studies this way.” They must “ think of the things 
contained in this Book, that the increase coming thereby may be made 
manifest to all men.” Laying aside as far as possible all worldly cares 
and studies, they must get at the inner spiritual meaning of Christ’s 
words, so that “by daily reading and weighing the Scriptures they may 
wax riper and stronger in their ministry”? (pp. 238-9). 

In a few respects we think the Bishop of Washington’s ew 
Testament Churchmanship open to respectful criticism. As a whole, 
it is certainly likely to do good service to the truth. 


The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. With a critical Intro- 
duction. By Grorce MI.uican, B.D., Minister of Caputh, 
Perthshire. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1899.) 


THE ‘critical introduction’: to this book, dealing with authorship, 
date, destination, aim, and characteristics, is very clear and accurate. 
Mr. Milligan leaves the question of authorship an unsolved problem ; 
inclines to 63 or 64 A.D. as the most likely date ; thinks it probable 
the Epistle was addressed to a small Christian community at Rome 
‘with an older origin still’ than ‘the great Roman Church, as ‘it 
meets us for example in St. Paul’s Epistle’ (p. 49); sums up the 
aim of the writer as being ‘to unfold the true meaning of Christianity’ 
(p. 57); and mentions as the ‘ general characteristics’ that ‘the out- 
standing facts of the Christian revelation are throughout taken for 
granted,’ the ‘use made of the Old. Testament,’ the ‘practical 
character of the Epistle,’ and the ‘method’ which, while ‘ doctrine 
and appeal are’ ‘closely intermingled,’ is marked by ‘a definite con- 
ception of the course’ followed, a ‘general progress of’ ‘thought,’ 
and ‘a true literary instinct’ (pp. 58-60). 

The greater part of the book, as its title indicates, is taken up 
with the theology of the Epistle. It is valuable, and, we may add, 
very remarkable when it is remembered that the author is a Presby- 
terian. There is a clear and thoughtful exposition of the teaching 
of the Epistle not only about the deity and humanity of our Lord, 
but also about His high priestly office and work. Mr. Milligan does 
not shrink from the truth emphasized in the Epistle of the continuous 
character of the offering of Christ. Without depreciating the value 
of the death upon the Cross,' he brings out with much force that 
the heavenly offering is of the life which has passed through death. 


1 Care should, however, be taken to show that the priestly work of 
Christ did not degén with the Ascension. 
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‘So long as we think of death as the offering, we can speak only of 
the efficacy of the death stretching forward into the future. As soon as 
we substitute life, the true Biblical idea of offering, for death, the thought 
of the life offered (the life of one who dieth no more) involves in its own 
nature the element of continuousness. He who in the earliest stages of 
His offering presented His life in its deepest, never-ending essence to the 
Father, must from the very necessity of the case continue to present it 
in the same character and in the same way for ever. And as His people 
stand in His life, they are accepted of God, not simply as reaping the 
fruits of an act long since performed, but coming before the Judge of all 
in an offering as true and living now as it was two thousand years ago’ 


(pp. 144-5). 


Mr. Milligan has dedicated his work ‘in piam memoriam patris 
carissimi.’ ‘The book is not unworthy of its dedication. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews the first Apology for Christianity. An 
Exegetical Study. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the 
Free Church College, Glasgow ; Author of Zhe Kingdom of God, 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, The Training of the Twelve, 
The Humiliation of Christ, Apologetics ; or, Christianity defen- 
sively stated, etc. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1899.) 


THE main thought of this exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is that the Epistle is an attempt to remove three stumbling-blocks 
out of the way of the Jewish Christians to whom it was addressed, 
namely, ‘ the superseding of an ancient, divinely appointed religion 
by what appeared to be a novelty and an innovation ;’ ‘the humilia- 
tion and sufferings of Jesus regarded as the Christ ;’ and ‘the 
absence’ from Christianity ‘of a priesthood, and a sacrificial ritual’ 
(pp. 11-13). 

The exposition of the Epistle is pervaded by the unsatisfactory 
theological tone, and especially the unsatisfactory view of inspiration, 
with which readers of Dr. Bruce’s books are familiar. It is marked 
by the strange mixture of knowledge and shallowness which is another 
characteristic of his writings. It is lacking in grasp on the leading 
thought of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the significance of the present, 
continuous, high priestly offering of Christ in Heaven. It is some- 
times needlessly offensive in language.! When these blemishes are 
allowed for, there is much which is useful in the way of exegesis ; 
and the volume will not be without value for those who are already 
familiar with the Epistle and well grounded in theology, and are 
therefore able to use it with discrimination and judgment. 


‘ The greater part of the contents,’ it is stated in the preface, ‘ appeared 
in the pages of the Exfositor in 1888, 1889, 1890. All has been carefully 
revised, some portions have been rewritten, and a chapter on the theo- 
logical import of the Epistle, entirely new, has been added at the end of 
the book’ (p. ix). 


1 To select two instances out of many : it was possible for Dr. Bruce 
to deny the Scriptural teaching about the angels without using the ex- 
pression that ‘ for modern men the angels are very much a dead theological 
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1, The Student's Life of Jesus. By Grorce Hovey Gitpert, 
Ph.D., D.D,, Iowa Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Interpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary. (New York : 
the Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan and Co., 1898.) 

2. The Student's Life of Paul. By the same. (The same, 1899.) 

3. The Revelation of Jesus: a Study of the Primary Sources of 
Christianity. By the same. (The same, 1899.) 


THESE are very disappointing books. ‘They contain much which 
is-good and useful, and are at the same time misleading because 
they leave out of account considerations which cannot rightly be 
ignored. While here and there rejecting details or expressing doubt 
as to the accuracy of some particular record, Dr. Gilbert accepts the 
general trustworthiness of the history contained in the Gospels, the 
Acts, and the Epistles of St. Paul. He asserts strongly the general 
harmony of the portrait of our Lord in the Fourth Gospel with that 
given by the Synoptists. Though depriving it of much of its signi- 
ficance and saying that the Gospels throw no clear light on its 
meaning, he affirms the truth of the ‘supernatural conception’ of our 
Lord. He treats the Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord as 
historical events. For the most part he accepts the reality of the 
miracles recorded in the Gospels and the Acts, and, without ex- 
pressly allowing that the demoniacs were in fact possessed by 
demons, says that ‘the language of the Gospels, if historical, cannot 
be explained unless this possession was a reality’ (i. 199).! He 
represents the ‘punishment’ of the ‘unrighteous,’ as well as the 
‘reward’ of the ‘righteous,’ as being ‘endless’ (iii. 353-4). The 
account of the detailed history of our Lord’s life, the ‘biography’ of 
St. Paul, presented ‘entirely apart from’ ‘his theological teaching’ 
(ii. v), the ‘historical investigation’ of the ‘revelation’ of our Lord 
(iii. vii), are all marked by accuracy and care, and are clearly the 
outcome of much study and thought. The weak point which vitiates 
the whole treatment, whether historical or theological, is the inade- 
quate view of the Person of Christ. Dr. Gilbert insists that the 
titles ‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man’ alike mean simply the Messiah 
(i. 166-8, iii. 179-89); he holds the ‘traditional view of these 
titles, which regarded one as a designation of the divine nature of 
Jesus and the other as a designation of His human zature,’ to be 
‘fundamentally and entirely wrong’ (iii. 189); he describes the 
‘pre-existence’ of our Lord as being ‘ideal,’ not ‘personal,’ and as 
having nothing ‘to do with metaphysical relationships’ (iii. 212-22) ; 


category’ (p. 45); and, if he thinks the phrase ‘sacerdotal drudge’ 
(pp. 382, 383, 387) such a brilliant description of the Levitical priest that 
he could not refrain from using it, he might, at any rate, have been con- 
tent to employ it once. 

' We refer to the Life of Jesus as ‘i, the Life of Paul as ‘ii, the 
Revelation of Jesus as ‘ini. 

* There are excellent statements on these phrases in Stanton, Zhe 
Jewish and the Christian Messiah, pp. 239-50, 288.. Dr. Stanton holds 
that, while both titles denote the office of Messiah, they also show man- 
hood and Godhead. 
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he says that our Lord ‘repudiated’. equality with God (i. 237) and 
interprets His ‘oneness’ with the Father as being that ‘of character’ 
(i. 289-90), ‘ethical,’ ‘not metaphysical’ (iii. 199); he considers it 
‘impossible,’ ‘from the standpoint of. Jesus,’ ‘to predicate of His 
union with the Father anything which cannot be predicated of the 
ideal union of His disciples’ (iii. 200-1) ; and his assertion that our 
Lord is ‘infinitely worthy of the adoration and worship of all man- 
kind’ (iii. 228) is not based upon anything further than that He 
is ‘a being who has perfect fellowship with God, and who lives a sin- 
less life’ (i. 48) and is ‘the perfect revealer of the Father, the perfect 
representative of the Father, the perfect redeemer of those who 
accept Him’ (iii. 228). Dr. Gilbert does not say whether he himself 
does or does not believe in the deity of our Lord. All that can be 
said on this point, so far as the books before us are concerned, is 
that he treats our Lord’s life and teaching as if he did not. . This is 
sufficient to make them, as we have said, misleading. For even, the 
human acts of our Lord cannot be rightly understood except in 
view of the truth that He is personally God; and the significance of 
St. Paul’s history must necessarily be missed if it is not remembered that 
he was first the persecutor,' and then the bond-servant,? of the One 
whose eternal Godhead justifies the claims which He makes as Man. 
To ignore the deity of Christ is necessarily to misunderstand His 
human life; how far it has led Dr. Gilbert astray, in spite of the 
thoughtfulness and reverence he habitually shows, may be illustrated 
by mentioning his contention that our Lord did not institute the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism (iii. 127-30), and did not ‘command’ 
but only ‘invited’ ‘the observance of the Supper’ (iii. 130-1). 


The Quest of Faith, being Notes on the Current Philosophy of 
Keligion. By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. (London: A. and C,. 
Black, 1899.) 

THE phrase in the title, ‘nctes on the current philosophy of religion,’ 

supplies a very good description of the contents of this book. The 

essays which comprise it are not an attempt to formulate a system of 
theological belief, or even to determine certain great theological 
questions. ° Their main object is to criticize what others have said, 
and rather to remove out of the way considerations which the author 
regards as false than to suggest any positive results. From this point 
of view he deals with published works of great importance : Protessor 

Huxley’s Collected Essays, Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Beltef, Dr. 

Fraser’s Gifford Lectures on the Philosophy of Theism, the Duke of 

Argyll’s Philosophy of Belief, Dr. Drummond's Ascent of Man, Mr. 

Gladstone’s Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler, Mr. 

Lilly’s Zhe Great Enigma and The Claims of Christianity, Mr. 

Wilfrid Ward’s Witnesses to the Unseen, and Mr. Beattie Crozier’s 

History of Intellectual Development. Parts of what is here published, 

we are told in the ‘ preliminary’ essay, which forms the first chapter, 

have already appeared in the Atheneum (p. 3). It would not be 
profitable that we should attempt to criticize criticisms, and we must 


1 Acts ix. 4,‘ Why persecutest thou de?’ 2 E.g. Ro. i. 1. 
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be content to say that Mr. Saunders has a keen eye for a weak spot, 
writes in a clear and interesting style, and has produced a book 
which may help a good many people to realize better what are the 
true issues involved in those controversies of the day which have to 
do with the deeper matters of theology. 


A Thousand Years of English Church History from the earliest 
times to the death of Queen Elizabeth. By \.. O. ASPLEN, M.A., 
late Ioundation Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant Priest at the Parish Church, Weston-super-Mare. 
(London: George Bell and Sons, 1898.) 


Tuis is a clear book, likely to be useful to a considerable circle of 
readers. It does not exhibit so strong a grasp on principles or so 
great a power of bringing out salient points as the late Mr. Wake- 
man’s Jutroduction to the History of the Church of England ; nor 
does the author possess Mr. Wakeman’s literary skill. In the way 
of. mentioning details and giving references to authorities, it has 
some advantages over Mr. Wakeman’s book. It is, as a rule, accurate 
and fair. 

There are a number of small points which need correction, and 
it may be convenient to our readers that we should mention some 
instances of these. Mr. Asplen says that the Nicene Creed is 
‘recited by the Church Universal at every celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist’ (p. 13). It is not recited by the Church of Rome in a 
very large number of Masses. He asserts without any expression of 
uncertainty that the concluding clauses of this Creed were added at 
the Council of Constantinople (pp. 13-14). We do not ourselves 
agree with the positiveness with which this is denied by many modern 
writers on the history of the Creeds ; but it ought not to be stated 
without some reference to the doubt whether these clauses were 
added at Constantinople or at Chalcedon. The ‘Theory of Apolli- 
narius’ is described as being ‘that our Lord had no human soul’ 
(p. 15). The-word ‘reasonable’ or ‘higner’ needs to be added. 
‘The phraseology on page 33 appears to imply that it was the original 
see of St. Birinus at Dorchester in Oxfordshire which ‘after the 
Norman Conquest was transferred to Lincoln.’ This original see 
was transferred to Winchester in 705 ; it was the later see, founded 
in 870, which was transferred to Lincoln in 1085. By a very mis- 
leading parallel the Council of Hertford of 673 and the Lambeth 
Conferences of the present century are alike described as ‘ Pan. 
Anglican Synods’ (p. 42). ‘The statement that the Seventh Council 
‘failed to obtain the same universal acceptance’ as the first six 
Councils (p. 46; cf. p. 60) is hardly accurate.! In more places than 
oné the author does not appear to realize the difference between the 
ordination of married men and the marriage of priests (pp. 68, 93). 
It is not the case that the ‘manual acts’ at the consecration of the 
Eucharist were ‘restored’ in the Prayer Book of 1559 (p. 271). If 


1 We dealt somewhat fuliy with the history and status of the Seventh 
Council in our number for July 1896, pp. 448-76. 
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they were unlawful under the Prayer Book of 1552 (which we do not 
ourselves think) because of the omission of the direction for them, 
which the Book of 1549 had contained, they remained unlawful 
under the Book of 1559 and until that of 1662. The use of. the 
word ‘therefore’ on page 285 naturally suggests that an ‘Ecumenical 
Council’ is one which in its constitution is representative of the 
whole Church, not, as is really the case, one the decisions of which 
are accepted by the whole Church. We might extend this list ; but 
we have given instances enough to show the kinds of points on which 
Mr. Asplen is not always accurate. 

There is a slight tendency throughout the book to exaggerate the 
extent to which the Church of England was independent of Rome 
before the Reformation; and the continually recurring gibes at 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters and at the advocates of 
disestablishment and disendowment are more likely to annoy readers 
than to serve any useful purpose. 

With careful revision the utility of a book which is already useful 
could be greatly increased. We do not understand why:it should 
end with the year 1603 ; and we must protest strongly against the 
use of the phrase ‘The Reformation Settlement’ in the title of 
chapter xvi and the heading of eleven pages to denote the events of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The period of the Reformation, it 
is important to insist, did not end till 1662. 


In Memoriam Crucis. The Daily Sequence of the Holy Week. 
Written and Compiled by Grorce DEVEREUX DAVENPOR?, 
M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, Vicar of Kewstoke. With an 
Introduction by GrorGcE Bopy, M.A., D.D., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Canon Missioner of Durham. (London: Riving- 
tons, 1899.) 


Boru author and printer are to be congratulated on the production 
of this very attractive and useful book. It is divided into six parts. 
The first part consists of devotional thoughts, prayers, intercessions, 
and acts of praise selected with judgment from various sources. The 
second part contains two sets of outlines, which will serve for either 
instructions or private meditations, for the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday before Easter on ‘the preparation for the cross’ and 
‘the experience of the cross.’ The third part comprises ‘an order 
of service for meetings of communicants, chiefly intended as a pre- 
paration for the Eucharist, or the great Memorial of the Holy Cross,’ 
and a ‘preface explaining the order of service.’ In the scheme of 
the book this service is put down for use on the Thursday before 
Easter ;! there is a note at the beginning stating that both service 
and preface ‘are formally published with the consent of’ ‘the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’ ‘by whom they have been revised and 
approved.’ The fourth part, entitled ‘The Preaching of the Cross. 
Good Friday—I,’ is ‘a brief and humble inquiry, reverently made in 
the light overflowing the cross, concerning the third and last method 


1 Mr. Davenport calls this day ‘ Holy Thursday,’ a name more often 
applied, we think, to Ascension Day. 
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of preaching adopted by our Blessed Lord,’ the ‘third and last 
method of preaching’ being that by ‘ saying,’ as distinct from those 
by ‘parable’ or ‘discourse.’ The fifth part, entitled ‘The Preaching 
of the Cross. Good Friday—II,’ is ‘a course of nine instructions on 
the seven sayings from the Holy Cross, originally delivered at the 
Three Hours Service in Chester Cathedral.’ The sixth part supplies 
a few well-chosen devotional thoughts for Easter Even. 

In Memoriam Crucis is evidently intended in the first instance 
for the clergy with especial reference to their ministry in Holy Week. 
It will be of use, also, to many devout lay people who need help 
in their private prayers and meditations at this season. We do not 
ourselves much care for the ‘order of service’ provided for the 
Thursday before Easter ; and we are doubtful whether the ‘ Three 
Hours Service,’ extraordinarily useful as it undoubtedly has been to 
many souls, is fitted for such general adoption as not a few Church- 
men seem to think ; but it is only fair to say that the tone, both 
of the service for the Thursday and of the instructions for Good 
Friday, is sober and devout, free from exaggerated language and 
unreal ideas. 

In Canon Body’s Introduction he calls attention to the recog- 
nition in the book of the true place of the cross of Christ in Christian 
doctrine and of the ‘reality of our personal union with Christ 
Crucified.’ This is, perhaps, the most prominent feature in the 
book, and Mr. Davenport has placed at the beginning of it a quota- 
tion from our own pages in which we deprecated the tendency to 
obscure the significance of the doctrine of the Atonement which may 
be seen in some theological writers of the day. Another point 
which we may single out for commendation is the emphasis laid on 
the need of careful and devout preparation for Communion. ‘This 
is a matter of such grave importance that we may quote a consider- 
able part of what Mr. Davenport says about it in the ‘ preface’ to the 
‘order of service’ for use on the Thursday before Easter. After 
quoting some words by Dr. Pusey that 


‘increased Communions do require increased watchfulness, that we 
receive not the grace of God in vain,’ 


he continues— 


* Nevertheless, is it not avowedly the case, that a constant attendance 
is often enforced, which is not always counterbalanced by an urgent 
inculcation to be ready? Is it not sometimes too easily taken for granted 
that communicants prepare themselves? For the universal omission to 
comply with the rubric, which directs all that intend to communicate to 
signify their names beforehand to the curate—the almost general custom 
to forego the reading of the exhortation preceding the call to the confession 
of sin, as well as the two exhortations appointed for use when notice of 
this Sacrament is given—the occasional neglect to follow the injunctions 
of the canon, which requires “every minister to give warning to his 
parishioners publicly in the church at Morning Prayer, the Sunday 
before every time of his administering that holy Sacrament, for their 
better preparation of themselves”—the rare and inadequate instruc- 
tion given before a mixed congregation on Sunday—these are the 
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principal causes which have undoubtedly had the effect of leading at 
least many communicants to attach less importance to the work of pre- 
paration .... The greater the number of the Communions made, the 
greater the preparation required on the part of communicants... 
Although it is true that there are some souls that are always ready to 
approach the Eucharist, yet is it equally true that this is not the condition 
of many of our communicants. For besides this “ habitual” there is an 
“actual” preparation, which for all is beneficial and for most is essential’ 
(pp. 47-8). 

We heartily commend this little book to the clergy and to devout 
lay people in the hope that it may prove of real service in deepening 


spiritual life. 


Instructions on the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Being an 
Attempt to make this Book more Intelligible to the Ordinary 
Reader and so to Encourage the Study of it. By Rev. Cress- 
WELL STRANGE, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Oxford ; Vicar of Edgbaston ; and Honorary Canon of Wor- 
cester. (London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1899.) 

Mr. STRANGE has published in this volume a series of fifty-two 

instructions on the Book of the Revelation. They follow, to a very 

considerable extent, the lines of interpretation adopted by Dr. 

Milligan. They show signs of study, thought, and care.. They may 

be useful to some readers in helping them to understand the prac- 

tical bearing of the Revelation, though we think the study of Dr. 

Milligan’s exposition in the Popular Commentary on the New Tes- 

tament, edited by Dr. Schaff, would, as a rule, be more helpful and 

not more difficult. The style of the instructions is awkward and at 
times excessively rhetorical! The author is careful to say that he 

abstains from entering into ‘the question of eternal hope’ (e.g. 

p. 296) ; but, in spite of other less unsatisfactory passages, we must 

make a protest against his statement about St. Matthew xxv. 46, 

that aidvios properly means ‘ age-long,’ and xéAaots ‘ disciplinary and 

corrective punishment,’ and that the meaning of the ‘damnatory 
clauses’ in the Quicungue vult is ruled by this interpretation (pp. 

287-8). If he was not prepared to go into ‘the question of eternal 

hope,’ he should have abstained from a comment of this character. 

If the book should lead any to a better comprehension of the plain 

practical lessons of which the Revelation is full, it will do a useful 

work, 

1 One of the worst instances of false rhetoric is on p. 251, where, in 
denouncing an evil which certainly calls for strong condemnation, Mr. 
Strange writes, ‘before the python is full-grown, before the lion has 
tasted human blood, before the snowflake has gathered into an 
avalanche,’ etc. 
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TWO EPISCOPAL BIOGRAPHIES, 


z. Bishop John Selwyn. A Memoir by F. D. How, Author of 
Bishop Walsham How: a Memoir, &c. (London: Isbister 
and Co., 1899.) 

2. Church Work in British Columbia: being a Memoir of the 
Episcopate of Acton Windeyer Sillitoe, D.D., D.C.L, First 
Bishop of New Westminster, by the Rev. Hersert H. Gowen, 
Author of Zhe Paradise of the Pacific, &c., &c. (London: 

‘ Longmans, Green and Co., 1899.) 


THE simultaneous publication of these two episcopal biographies 
supplies a telling illustration at once of the enormous responsibility 
laid upon the Church of England and of the generous spirit in which 
she endeavours to discharge her high office. Melanesia and New West- 
minster lie more than half the width of the world apart, and to each 
of them the Church gave devoted sons whose work would have been 
very precious in the stress of her need at home. But we must speak 
of their lives separately. 

1. John Selwyn, Bishop of Melanesia, son of the first Bishop of 
New Zealand, inherited more of the physical than of the intellectual 
qualities of his famous sire. Born in the Bay of Islands, North New 
Zealand, and accustomed from childhood to the vigorous outdoor 
life of the Colonies, neither schooldays at Eton nor a Cambridge 
course, during which he was once stroke of the University boat, had 
altered his determination to give himself to mission work in the 
Southern Seas, when his father’s translation to the see of Lichfield 
seemed to put an end to such a purpose. The charge of an excep- 
tionally trying position as vicar of St. George’s, Wolverhampton, 
tested John Selwyn’s capabilities and brought into full exercise his 
chief characteristics of cheerfulness and prayerfulness ; and when the 
death of Bishop Patteson made a vast and mournful gap in the 
Melanesian Mission staff, John Selwyn, together with his devoted 
friend John Still, 


‘gave up (not to speak of his prospects in the Church) his place by his 
father’s side in the manifold enterprises and undertakings which were 
opening among the vast and busy population of the diocese : he gave up 
the intercourse with his parents, so delightful to a most affectionate son 
who had been so long separated from them; he gave up the home of 
married life into which he had just settled, the intercourse with his many 
friends, and the many attractions and interests of English life’ (p. 42). 


No small sacrifice for a man of energetic, loving temperament, and 
only in his twenty-ninth year. 

The interest of John Selwyn’s life in Melanesia is seriously 
cramped by his biographer’s desire not to trespass on the ground to 
be occupied by a forthcoming History of the Melanesian Mission. 
He had only been at work for six months when, despite his earnest 
protestations, he was recommended by the members of the Mission 
to the vacant bishopric. Much time was consumed in the necessary 
preliminaries, but on Sunday, February 18, 1877, he was consecrated, 
and became one of the youngest members who had ever sat on the 
VOL. XLIX.—-NO, XCVIII. LL 
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episcopal bench of the Anglican communion. ‘There can be no 
question about the sincerity with which John Selwyn shrank from so 
responsible a position, the simplicity with which in compliance with 
trustworthy counsel he accepted it as a Divine call, and his absolute 
reliance on the power of prayer to secure needful grace under so 
awful a burden. What further tempering his buoyant and masterful 
spirit required came in the experience of deep sorrow and of serious 
sickness. Before the year ended his wife, who had bravely shared 
his labours and sacrifices, died in childbirth, and shortly after 
he was himself prostrated with ague. We presume that we must 
wait for the forthcoming Missionary History for details of Selwyn’s 
episcopal work in Melanesia during the thirteen years which elapsed 
before he was constrained to resign his charge and landed in Eng- 
land a helpless cripple. His episcopate is but meagrely described in 
Mr. How’s Memoir. It wasa bold venture to select a man so terribly 
disabled physically, and so undistinguished as a scholar, to be the 
Head of Selwyn College, Cambridge ; but the experiment was suc- 
cessful. John Selwyn became a power in the University, and did 
good service there to the cause of home and foreign missions (pre- 
eminently in connection with Cambridge House in South London) 
during the five too short years which passed before his suffering 
spirit shook off its coil of agony and entered into rest. 

Mr. How’s book gives a vivid portrait of a very winning per- 
sonality : a man of exceptionally cheerful and breezy spirit, abso- 
lutely simple and unconventional ; of genuine faith, of great devotion, 
and of childlike confidence in the power of prayer: but, as already 
observed, it leaves us in ignorance of the details of John Selwyn’s 
official work both in Melanesia and at Cambridge. Reading between 
the lines, we gather that he had the defects of his qualities ; that he 
was somewhat lacking in the gravity that becomes a bishop ; perhaps 
hardly sufficiently conscious of the supreme value of dogmatic truth 
or of the worth of learning for the pastors of the Church. It is at 
any rate a singular omission that Canon Cooke’s splendid gift of his 
magnificent library to Selwyn College is not so much as mentioned 
in these pages. 

2. Mr. Gowen’s narrative of Church work in British Columbia 
during the episcopate of the first Bishop of New Westminster is rather 
heavy reading. ‘The book mainly consists of extracts from letters 
written by Bishop Sillitoe and his intrepid wife—the invariable com- 
panion of his missionary journeys—describing their experiences in 
travelling over country but recently trodden by the foot of civilized 
man, and among the Indian tribes. Such adventures, it might be 
supposed, should afford ample material for a thrilling story, and if 
relieved with such vivid touches as might bring out the work and 
character of their subject into high relief should carry the reader 
unweariedly to the end. The volume before us can lay claim to no 
such charm. It lacks distinction, force, point. We have, indeed, 
the account of a man of undoubted piety and energy, who, at the 
sacrifice of considerable prospects in the Church, obeyed the call to 
preside over a remote and laborious diocese. With untiring per- 
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sistence, and despite many and serious hindrances from the very 
inadequate support afforded to his efforts, Bishop Sillitoe worked 
steadily on, and had the gratification of seeing the steady growth of 
the Church as the result of his labours. It was a land of no ordinary 
natural advantage over whose spiritual welfare Bishop Sillitoe was 
called to watch, and the authors of the preface to his Memoir can 
find no terms too enthusiastic in its praise. ‘There is no country 
on earth,’ they write, ‘to equal it for grandeur of scenery and healthy, 
vigorous life. . . . Who ever lived and worked in British Columbia 
and did not Jove it?’ ‘It is easy,’ they add, ‘to predict a great 
future for such a country, for, added to its beauty, there is untold 
wealth of gold and other minerals, inexhaustible forests of valuable 
timber, vast salmon fisheries, abundant and as yet undeveloped coal 
fields, and splendid opportunities and attractions for farming, ranch- 
ing, and fruit culture’ (p. xiii). In a land of such promise it was 
most important that the foundations of the Church should be laid 
broad and deep ; and those who had faith and courage to provide 
for the future will deservedly reap the benefit of present sacrifices. 
Bishop Sillitoe had abundant foresight and many other statesmanlike 
qualities, which became conspicuous when the constitution of the 
Canadian Church was being determined ; but unhappily his action 
was sorely crippled by need of funds adequately to supply existing 
necessities, and so some great opportunities were lost. Few things 
ean be more disheartening to those who are fighting the Church’s 
battle at the front than the lack of essential support from Churchmen 
at home. 

In a short notice there is no space for details, but it is well to 
realize what stamp of men the Church sends forth to its outposts, and 
it is impossible to read Church Work in British Columbia without 
recognizing that in Acton Windeyer Sillitoe she secured a bishop of 
deep spiritual character, exceptionally fitted to influence the adven- 
turous spirits who are the first to settle ina new colony. His first 
letter to the diocese, with its outspoken avowal of ‘a very real faith 
in the efficacy of intercessory prayer ;’ its longing that all his fellow- 
labourers might be filled with the spirit of godly union and concord ; 
and its declaration that, whilst prepared for trials and disappointments, 
they would not be overcome by magnifying them or dwelling too 
much upon them—struck the right note, which he sustained to the 
last. It might have been supposed that one who found a peculiar 
joyin deepening and strengthening the spiritual life of earnest believers 
would not be the man to cope with rough and godless persons ; but 
Bishop Sillitoe had grace given him to gather in as well as to build 
up ; and his own devout fervour was specially manifest at the seasons 
of ordination, the preparation for which was arranged on a model of 
aatique simplicity, and was stamped with an impress of loving 
earnestness and solemnity that was not easily erased. 

We should have welcomed some examples of Bishop Sillitoe’s 
teaching, and the scanty extracts given us in the Memoir only serve 
to whet our appetite for more. At the close of the General Synod 
held in September, 1893, whereat the consolidation of the whole 
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Church in Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the creation 
of the Archbishoprics of Canada and Rupertsland were determined 
on, the Bishop of New Westminster preached in words which must 
have stirred many, before whom they opened out a magnificent 
horizon : 

‘I desire,’ he said, ‘to inspire your minds with the thought of the in- 
significance of that which we have accomplished in comparison with the 
possibilities of the grace and power of the Holy Spirit. It is a fault of 
our nature to be satisfied in spiritual attainment, and the fault is equiva- 
lent to a limiting of Divine grace and power. Search the universe, and 
you will never find a halting-place. Forward! Onward! is the eternal 
law, and it is the law of the unseen world as much as of the seen, It is 
a law of the spiritual world as much as of the natural. It is a law of 
Christ, it is the law of the individual soul. . . . Myriads of efforts could 
not exhaust the immeasurable grace of God. ‘God is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us.” What a limitless field is opened to us here! 
What an expanse of opportunity !_ How is it possible for the thought of 
attainment to enter in? Here is association with the Infinite, associa- 
tion with the Omnipotent. We marvel at the achievements of scientific 
research in the application of steam and electricity to the uses of men. 
What are these in comparison with the power of Grace which God has 
given us by the Spirit through the Church ?’ (pp. 206, 207). 


Of that expansion which he described so eloquently the preacher was 
only to have a very brief earthly vision. ‘The following year, worn 
out, as his biographer tells us, by pecuniary anxieties even more 
than by bodily labour, he entered into the rest of Paradise. So, too 
often, alas ! the Church forfeits the full measure of blessing which 
might be reaped from the toil of her faithful sons on distant shores. 


The Divina Commedia of Dante Alighieri, translated line for line in 
the Terza Rima of the original, with notes, by FREDERICK 
K. H. Hasetroot, M.A., of University College, Oxford. 
Second edition, revised, corrected, and further annotated. 
(London: Duckworth and Co., 1899.) 

To this new edition—a stately volume of 700 pages—Mr. Haselfoot 

has affixed a letter in which the late Cardinal Manning states that 

he accepts as ‘fully justified’ the very high approval of the work 

expressed by us at its first appearance, some twelve years ago:! 


‘You have reproduced,’ he writes, ‘the abruptness and energy of the 


original in a high degree . . . with a singular closeness and a facility of 
rhyme which comes often as a surprise. . . . Long passages throughout 


read off like an original poem of great beauty. And also there are 
multitudes of single lines which run like Dante’s proverbs. . . . The 
notes are very valuable, and to the point. I hope the book, which stands 
alone, may be appreciated. But like the Umbrian School of Painters 
such works are too high.’ 


As long familiarity with Mr. Haselfoot’s work has confirmed our 
first impression, and as we must confine ourselves on the present 


1 Church Quarterly Review for January 1888. 
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occasion to a few of the many revisions and additions contained in 
this new edition, it may be excusable if we repeat here the words in 
which formerly we summed up our general estimate, an estimate to 


which we still adhere, and which accords closely with the contents 
of Cardinal Manning’s letter : 


‘Whether he undertakes,’ we wrote, ‘to reproduce in English some 
lovely description of animal life, or of earthly or celestial scenery, or 
some quaint simile, or some wondrously-worded confession of faith, he 
displays a poetic power and a mastery in expression which place his 
version of the Divziza Commedia, as a poem, on a level at least with that 
of Cary, while the most unusual skill that he shows in reproducing, as 
far as it can be reproduced, the external form of the original, secures 
him a very high, if not the highest, place among successful imitators.’ 


In his Introduction Mr. Haselfoot tells us that this second 
edition is mainly due to his wish to ‘attune discords.’ He has 
rewritten many lines, and has entirely recast not a few passages. 
He has also added some thirty pages to his annotations, drawing 
largely for the purpose of illustration from Dante’s Convito. 

The chief value of the book consists in its offering a highly 
readable translation which (as a well-known Italian critic asserts) 
‘more than any other recalls to the ear the original.’ For, although 
the only advice that one can sincerely give to those desirous of 
‘knowing something about Dante’ is to attack the original—if need 
be, to hammer it out with grammar and dictionary, like ‘ poor 
Robert Hall’—still, not only for those who shrink from such an 
undertaking, but also for those (and we know not a few) who are 
con fatica e con angoscia gallantly deciphering a daily self-imposed 
pensum, Mr. Haselfoot offers a rare opportunity of getting a general 
view of the poem, and of reading it, as Cardinal Manning says, ‘as 
it were, at a sitting.’ 

But, besides a valuable translation, the book offers us annotations 
‘very valuable, and to the point.’ In his notes Mr. Haselfoot gives 
not merely all information required by the average reader, but a 
great deal in the way of illustration and interpretation which is 
highly interesting to Dante students. He expends much space and 
ingenuity on the ‘’Time References’ in the Commedia. Much that 
he says is exceedingly convincing and suggestive, and his explanations 
of intricate astronomical and cosmographical puzzles are concise and 
lucid ; but we feel compelled (though unable here to give all our 
reasons) to disagree with his fundamental dogma: namely, that when 
Dante has passed the centre of the earth the clock must be conceived 
as having been put not dackward but forward twelve hours, and that 
consequently the poets arrive at the surface of the southern hemi- 
sphere on Monday morning, and not on the morning of Easter 
Sunday. Putting aside several other considerations, the probability 
that Dante’s sojourn in the lower world was meant to be of the same 
duration as that of Christ seems to us to outweigh all Mr. Haselfoot’s 
arguments. We do not wish to insist on the fact, doubtless known 
to Dante, that, as Jerusalem lies east from Florence, the antipodes 
of Jerusalem has, according to astronomers and geographers, a 
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‘lesser date,’which is only to be arrived at by putting our clock dack, 
But Mr. Haselfoot objects to the putting back of the clock, and the 
raising of the phantom of a day that was dead, as unworthy of Dante’s 
imagination. What does he say to the following? ‘And Hezekiah 
answered, It is a light thing for the shadow to go down ten degrees : 
nay, but let the shadow return backward ten degrees.’ And is it 
unimaginative to conceive the dark, blank, phantomlike ascent of 
the ‘ hidden way ’ to the surface of the earth as having been performed 
in a phantom-like day? 

There are, besides this, a few points on which, as he knows,! we 
differ, such as whether the sphere of air ceases at the gate of 
Purgatory, and such as the question of ‘direct creation,’ and the 
meaning of ‘ vista’ (see a long new note, pp. 515-6) ; and whether 
Dante, as Milton, did not regard angels as ‘ Potency with Act,’ ze. 
a supernatural compound of prime form and prime matter (pp. 318, 
628) ; and whether the words of Beatrice (/’av. vii. 146) refer to the 
‘immortality’ or to the ‘resurrection’ of the human body. With 
these few exceptions we welcome unreservedly all his new annota- 
tions. In his note on Par. ix. 120 he has accepted the division 
of the planetary heavens suggested in this Review, a division which 
is founded on a motive similar to that which, as explained by Dante 
himself, underlies the division of Purgatory into two triplets and a 
central zone (see pp. 312, 484). The view that is taken of the 
‘golden stair’ or ‘ Jacob’s ladder’ (Par. xxi. 28) is also what we have 
always believed to be right. But perhaps the most valuable addition 
is a note on the ‘nobile castello’ (/wf iv. 106), where we are 
reminded that in his Conzvito Dante, commenting on a line of his 
Canzone, likens true nobility to an ‘ upright tower,’ which the distant- 
flowing torrent of riches cannot overthrow. Mr. Haselfoot most 
ingeniously interprets the ‘ bel fiumicello,’ which ‘ defends’ the castle, 
but over which Dante and his companions pass dry-shod, as a symbol 
of viches and not, as it has been hitherto explained, of e/oguence. 
The two metaphors do not seem to coincide exactly, for in the Con- 
vito the river is described as roaring vainly in the distance, and 
riches? are also said ‘not to protect (curare) nobility’ ; but we have 
no doubt that Mr. Haselfoot’s view is mainly correct, and would 
only suggest that the dry-shod passage over the stream ‘come 
terra dura’ means that the river of riches offers merely an apparent, 
not a real, defence to nobility. The seven walls and gates are evi- 
dently the seven Virtues and the seven Sciences, which respectively 
defend and give access to the castle. Another interesting, though 
less original, note interprets the meaning of the Image of Time, 
or of Empire, standing within mount Ida in Crete—a Colossus 
such as that seen in dream by Nebuchadnezzar—down whose sides 


1 See an article ‘ Studies on the Paradiso by Gardner and Haselfoot,’ 
Church Quarterly Review for October 1898, in which Mr. Haselfoot’s 
theories about ‘direct creation,’ &c., as given in his paper in the Giornale 
Dantesco, are discussed. 

* Curare may, however, mean ‘procure, though it is an unusual 
meaning of the word. 
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stream the tears of humanity to form the river and lakes of the 
Inferno. Here we would suggest that the ‘gran veglio’ may be 
Saturn himself, who, as devouring his own offspring, is a fit image 
of both Time and Empire. The iron and clay feet doubtless repre- 
sent military aristocracy and democracy, Ghibelline and Guelf, 
Empire and Papacy ; and, as Mr. Haselfoot remarks, Dante probably 
sighed when he had to recount the fact that the Colossus rested 
mainly on his foot of clay. 

We have inspected about sixty passages which have been entirely 
recast, and a great number of single lines which have been attuned 
to a more perfect harmony. In all cases the change has been for 
the better, and in many cases the new version has gained indescrib- 
ably by a simpler diction and a closer adherence to the original. 
Perhaps the best example of this is to be found in the sublime 
address of St. Bernard to the Virgin Mother (Par. xxxiii.). Another 

—which alone we can give in full as a specimen—occurs at the end 
of the 5th canto of the /nferno. These well-known lines were 
originally translated thus : 


‘While the one spirit with these words went through, 
The other wept so, that at pity’s call 
I swooned away, as though my death were due, 
And I fell, as with a dead body’s fall.’ 


The following is the new and incomparably better version : 


‘ While thus one spirit spoke, the other cried 
So sorely, that through pity in me bred 
I swooned away, as though I should have died, 
And fell, as falls a body that is dead. 


In some cases Mr. Haselfoot, while strengthening his fabric at 
one joint, has weakened it seriously at another. The magnificent 
line, ‘ Questi sciaurati, che mai non fur vivi’ (Zn iii. 64), which in 
the first edition was poorly translated by ‘These wretched ones who 
real life never knew,’ has now received what is the only possible 
worthy rendering, viz. ‘These wretched ones, who never were alive.’ 
But this change necessitates others, and another grandly simple line 
of Dante’s, ‘A Dio spiacenti ed a’ nemici sui,’ appears, in anything 
but simple and becoming garb, as ‘ who contrive, God’s favour and 
his foes’ alike to miss.’ 

The new version of the Inscription over the Gate of Hell is 
doubtless an improvement. But it is probably quite impossible to 
give in rhymed verse any satisfactory rendering of these lines, incom- 
parable in their majestic simplicity. That his present version seems 
to satisfy Mr. Haselfoot, and that he believes it would be impossible 
“even in prose to compose a more literal translation,’ may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact that his amplifications certainly do 
express the sequence of thought that underlies Dante’s words. 
For instance, the apposition of ‘ Fattore’ and ‘ Fecemi’ shows clearly 
that what Dante meant was, ‘ That Maker is revealed to the human 
mind as the Trinity of Power, Wisdom, and Love.’ But Dante 
did ot express himself so ; and when Mr. Haselfoot gives us ‘As 
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Power divine that Maker is defined,’ it reads as an explanatory note, 
or a prose paraphrase, rather than as a successful translation. The 
amplification of ‘il primo Amore’ into ‘ Love first brought to light’ 
also strikes us as not very felicitous. Dante’s doctrine is indeed that 
Love proceeded from Light (¢e. the Spirit from the Word) ; but if, 
as in his note, Mr. Haselfoot tells us, Love existed ‘before sensible 
light,’ how could he be ‘ brought to light’ ? 

If Dante himself wished for a larger ‘stock of rough and strident 
rhymes’ in order more fully to ‘press out the juice of his conceit,’ it 
is hardly fair to stringently apply the laws of modern rhymers in cases 
where Mr. Haselfoot is encountered by what Cardinal Manning well 
calls the ‘Equus Tuticus’ dilemma. That he should give us ‘for 
thee try’ and ‘to weet why’ as rhymes to ‘ Petri,’ or ‘rally a’ to 
‘ Urbisaglia,’ is at least as ingenious as when Browning tells us that 
the motion of the express train to ‘Manchester’ makes one’s. 
‘haunches stir.” But we do not feel so sure as to the legitimacy of 
such harmonies as ‘naught... import,’ ‘court... aught,’ ‘yawn... 
forlorn,’ ‘dues are... infusa’; and still less of such as ‘ Gaia. . . afire,” 
‘Idea... clear,’ ‘Lucia... tier... severe.’ Such rhymes, where 
the 7 is ignored, are offensive to a musical ear. 

Here and there also we feel compelled to protest against a rather 
too violent distortion of a word or phrase from its ordinary meaning, 
and now and then we have found what seems to us a too audacious 
violation of ordinary grammar. For instance, we feel scarcely pre- 
pared to accept ‘in the tomb is lain’ (p. 223), although perhaps it 
does not exceed in audacity Byron’s famous ‘there let him lay !’ 

It is in dramatic scenes and in description that Mr. Haselfoot is at 
his best. The fracas with the Malebranche (/n/f. xxi. xxii.) is related 
with great vigour. The description of the monster Geryon (p. 93) 
and of the advent of the angelic pilot at the shore of Purgatory 
(p. 218) read like passages from ‘an original poem of great beauty.’ 
Indeed, wherever one opens the book one is sure to find lines, and 
sometimes passages of considerable length, which seem to attain the 
highest success attainable by any translator. We consider that such 
success is attained (in spite of one little dissonance in rhyme) by the 
following version of a passage which is known to everyone who knows 
anything at all of the Divina Commedia: 

‘Soon as a scanty ray had shed its light 
Into the dolorous prison, and I saw 
In those four faces my own aspect quite, 
On both my hands for grief I set my jaw. 
And they upraised themselves with suddenness, 
Thinking | did this with intent to gnaw, 
And said, “ Our pain will, Father, be far less 
If thou dost eat of us; through thee we have worn, 
And do thou strip off, this poor fleshly dress.” 
I calmed then, not to make them more forlorn ; 
All dumb through that day and the next we stayed; 
Ah! cruel earth, why didst not open yawn? 
«Soon as the fourth day’s light upon us rayed, 
My Gaddo at my feet fell stiff and stark, 
Crying, “Why, Father, giv’st thou me no aid?” 
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W ith this he died; and as thou dost me mark, 
So did I see the three fall one by one 
Between the fifth and sixth day. Blind and dark 
I then went groping over every son, 
And called them two days after life had flown ; 
Then grief by hunger was in force outdone.’ 
({nf. xxxili. 55-75). 
Although, as Cardinal Manning says, such work as Mr. Hasel- 
foot’s is too Umbrian to gain popularity or the appreciation of 
latter-day criticism, it will deposit itself as gold-dust (perhaps for 
future discovery) in the bed of the river of Time, while all but a 
very minute percentage of our current literature will be swept away 
down-stream into the sea of Oblivion. 


A History of the Origin and Development of the Creeds. By the 
Rev. C. CaLtow. (London : Elliot Stock, 1899.) 


‘ INFORMATION in a handy and portable form’ on the three Creeds, 
says Mr. Callow, is what he has endeavoured to provide for Ordina- 
tion candidates. ‘Ihe book is not without elements of considerable 
value ; but, while we recognize Mr. Callow’s industry and interest in 
his subject, we are obliged to say that the result of his labour is a 
mixed work, not quite up to the level of the better kind of theological 
scholarship, not corrected for the press with sufficient accuracy, not 
marked by a proper sense of the proportion of things ; and when al} 
references, which are usually placed in footnotes, are incorporated 
into the text, the gain is not upon the side of lucidity. But for alt 
this Mr. Callow has accumulated some serviceable materials, which 
may be recommended to beginners in the study of the Creeds and of 
technical dogmatic theology with much advantage to themselves. 

What is roughly the first half of the book is occupied with 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and with general introductory 
matters, both of dogma and history: such as the titles of the Creeds, 
varieties of form and usage in East and West, Scripture proofs, 
Arianism, and some leading dogmatic terms. ‘The remainder of the 
work is devoted to the Quicungue t vult, its authorship, age, language, 
and locality, the early comments upon it and conciliar references to 
it, its use in Church services, its sources, and its damnatory clauses. 
The Latin text of the formula and a note on the word ‘ Trinity’ are 
added. 

It is a small matter in itself, but vexatious, that Mr. Callow does 
not spell Prebendary Ommanney’s name correctly ; it is of more 
consequence that he has failed to grasp the true force of Mr. Om- 
manney’s masterly argument and the cumulative strength of his 
evidence for the earlier, as opposed to Dr, Lumby’s, date for the 
Athanasian Creed. We have never seen any reason to modify the 
‘very laudatory’ manner in which we spoke of Mr. Ommanney’s 
great work, and which Mr. Callow is so kind as to mention on 
p. 221.!_ The correspondence on the use of the Creed between Lord 
Halifax and the Bishop of Worcester—whose zeal for orthodoxy 


1 Church Quarterly Review for October 1897, pp. 80-94. 
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burns more brightly in his letters than in his treatment of clerical 
eccentricity—was hardly of sufficient importance to be related in 
such detail (pp. 134-8). In view of the readers whom Mr. Callow 
had primarily in mind, we cannot think that he was well advised in 
speaking of the ‘ spurious Nicene Creed of our Communion Service’ 
(p. 94), though he gives the historical explanation of his adjective. 
We should have been glad to see a more comprehensive attempt to 
grapple with the objections to the damnatory clauses of the Quicungue 
vult. Mr. Callow does not say much that is new, and we are not 
so sanguine as he is that a new translation would do so much good, 
while we are conscious of many dangers connected with revision to 
which Mr. Callow does not seem to be alive. Our criticisms are not 
intended to dissuade readers from procuring Mr. Callow’s book, nor 
to discourage him from proceeding further in this line of study. We 
should welcome a second edition in which a few necessary improve- 
ments, such as we have indicated, could be introduced. 


Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By the Rev. GEoRGE MATHESON, 
M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., formerly Minister of the Parish of 
St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1899.) 
Mr. MATHESON Calls this a ‘ semi-devotional’ work, and tells us that 
it is an attempt to trace the ‘spiritual development’ of our Lord’s 
‘work’ exhibited in the Gospel narrative. The present volume is 
an instalment of the whole design, and ends with the miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand. There can be no question about the 
interest and the power of Mr. Matheson’s writing, but it is too bold, 
too daring, for our sense of what the Gospel narrative demands. 
The author's special purpose necessarily leads him to fix his attention 
‘not on the divine or miraculous, but on the human side of Christ.’ 
This is a very dangerous process, and Mr. Matheson has not always 
successfully avoided its perils. For example, he understands ‘St. 
Luke ii. 19 to mean that Mary, for the sake of the human develop- 
ment of Jesus, concealed the portentous circumstances of His 
birth’ (p. 35). We cannot be too careful how we speak about our 
Lord’s advancement, His consciousness, and the development of His 
human faculties. The history of Nestorianism and Adoptionism 
has its clear lessons for us in the use of such phrases, and they must 
continually be borne in mind by a reader of Mr. Matheson’s pages. 
Only to a well-qualified reader, secure in his hold upon the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, and able to weigh the precise value of many 
ambiguous phrases, could we commend these studies. But we 
should like to add that a discriminating theologian will be able to 
learn much from them, and we should be sorry to say a word to 
dissuade Mr. Matheson from the completion of his design. 
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The Gospel of the Future: being Simple Outlines of Unfulfilled 
Prophecy for the use of Members of the Church. By a Parish 
Priest. With a Preface by the late Right Rev. Dr. Bow.sy, 
Bishop of Coventry. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
(London: Skeffington, 1899.) 


APOCALYPTIC literature is often marred by eccentricity and over- 
confidence. But we can speak very differently of this modest little 
work, which we are glad to.see in its second edition. The writer is 
evidently a patient and devout student of prophecy, and he writes 


‘ thoughtfully, on the lines of literal interpretation as a general rule, 


about the great passages of Holy Scripture which bear upon our 
Lord’s Coming, the First Resurrection, Antichrist, and the Mil- 
lennium. He has carefully revised the new edition, and added 
chapters upon the false prophet and Babylon. We hope that such 
a book will encourage the private study of prophecy among the 
clergy in the devout spirit in which Dr. Pusey and Bishop Words- 
worth used to study it, and we should be glad to think that greater 
attention to the prophetical writings would be the result in Anglican 
pulpits. The final chapter, on the present condition of the faithful 
departed, more especially in relation to the coming of the Lord, 
applies the general arguments of the preceding part of the book to 
a subject about which we know so little and desire to know so much. 
The writer is quite conscious that he is only touching the fringe of 
great subjects.' 


The Emperor Hadrian. A Picture of the Graco-Roman World in 
flis Time. By Frrpinanp Grecorovius. Translated by 
Mary E. Rosinson. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1898.) 


‘THERE can be no question that large store of learning and research 
has been devoted to the making of the bulky volume which Miss M. E. 
Robinson here presents to us in an English version. With the 
author’s plea that the history of Imperial Rome subsequent to the 
twelve Czesars deserves more notice than it has hitherto received, and 
with Professor Pelham’s assertion, in his brief Introduction, that the 
original is on the whole an adequate account of Hadrian, and the 
translation done into eminently readable English, we are, moreover, 
in full accord. And yet we cannot admit that the picture of the 
Greco-Roman world which Gregorovius has painted is a satisfactory 
one. His book is one of that numerous class which is so far good 
that we feel irritated because it is not much better. It contains 
nearly all the necessary materials for a really complete and interesting 
history. Its author has gathered in many fields abundant matter for 
illustrating the life of a period as yet very imperfectly understood. 
But he does not know how to make the best of it He lacks 
both the power to idealize his hero, so as to bring him out in strong 
individuality of presentation, and the grasp of principles which can 
seize upon the dominant idea of a great ruler, and trace its influence 


1 See the Church Quarterly Review for April 1893, p. 230, for our 
notice of the first edition. 
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in action, The result is that the book lacks unity and homo- 
geneity. It resembles rather a series of slightly connected essays 
than a well compacted whole. It comprises mémotres pour servir, 
but is not their carefully thought out and well rounded resultant. It 
is a book we should like to place in the hands of some competent 
writer gifted with historic imagination and literary finish, and say to 
him, Reproduce from this the living Hadrian. 

The work is divided into two books, the first entitled ‘ Political 
History,’ the second ‘The State and General Culture’; and its 
fragmentary character is illustrated by the titles of the three opening 
chapters, which are headed (1) ‘An Ancient Portrait of Hadrian,’ 
(2) ‘Circumstances in the Life of Hadrian until the Accession of 
Trajan,’ (3) ‘ Circumstances in the Life of Hadrian during the Reign 
of Trajan.’ Eleven of the remaining twenty-two chapters are occupied 
with Hadrian’s journeys, and with cursory remarks on the various 
countries he visited. ‘Three more relate the story of the Jewish 
revolt, the destruction of Judzea, and the founding of A®lia Capito- 
lina. The second book, also divided into twenty-five chapters, 
ranges (as its title implies) over a wide diversity of subjects, political, 
legal, and religious, as well as literary and esthetic ; and the reader 
can judge what opportunity is afforded for their satisfactory treat- 
ment when we state that the radical question of slavery—the most 
important social element in the Roman imperial system—fills just a 
single page. Indeed, we do not think that we are doing Gregorovius 
any injustice in saying that there is hardly an item in the entire 
table of contents which is not more fully expounded in modern 
dictionaries of classical biography, geography, and antiquity. We 
admit that it requires no ordinary artistic skill to vivify the dry details 
of Hadrian’s ceaseless wanderings, but at least we might be spared 
such useless padding as, ‘From Coptus the Emperor cou/d go to 
Myus Hormus, the nearest mart for the Indian trade’ ; followed by 
the admission, after two pages of description of that port and the 
quarries on the way to it, that the visit of the Emperor to Myus 
Hormus and Berenice is only a conjecture, as is the theory that he 
extended his voyage up the Nile from Thebes to Syene and Philz. 
On the next page we read, ‘ The Emperor returned, we may suppose, 
to Alexandria, but we do not know how long he remained in 
Egypt.’ 

‘The episode of Antinous may serve as a further illustration of the 
fragmentary character of this work of Gregorovius. ‘The story of 
his death occurs in the first book ; some further remarks on his deifi- 
cation are added to a desultory chapter (xvi.) on oracles and 
Hadrian’s mysticism in Book II. ; while in a still later chapter we 
have an account of the statues which the Emperor erected in his 
honour. The mystery of his death is treated as follows : 


‘Was it an accident? Was it a sacrifice? Hadrian’s well known 
humanity forbids the suspicion that he sacrificed his favourite in cold 
blood, as Tiperius sacrificed the beautiful Hypatus at Capri. Did the 
enthusiastic youth offer himself voluntarily to the angel of death in order 
to save the life of the Emperor? Did the Egyptian priests read in the 
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stars some threatened evil to Hadrian, which was only to be averted by 
the sacrifice of what was dearest to him? Such a fancy would be in 
accord with the superstition of the time, with the country, and with the 
mysterious Nile. It would agree, too, with the leaning to astrology of 
the Emperor himself. Did Antinous feel convinced as he plunged into 
the waters of the Nile that he would rise again as a god? Hadrian 
asserts in his memoirs that his favourite fell by accident into the Nile: 
but it has not been believed. The divine honours which he bestowed 
on the dead permit us to conjecture that they were a reward for the 
freely given sacrifice, and that on whatever terms the sacrifice was made, 


- this reward was an acknowledgment to the world at large of a noble deed 


inspired by heroic self-abnegation. . . . Hadrian bewailed Antinous with 
unmeasured grief and with “ womanish tears.” Now he was Achilles by 
the corpse of Patroclus,now Alexander by the funeral pile of Hephzstion. 
With great pomp he had the youth buried in Besa—a scene on the Nile 
of the most refined fantasy, in which the sorrowing Emperor of Rome 
and the smiling Augusta, with their respective courts, were the actors. 
This, the most extraordinary episode of any journey on the Nile, gave 
a new god to the paganism which was fast disappearing, and its last 
ideal figure to ancient art. Probably during the funeral obsequies sharp- 
sighted courtiers could discern the star of Antinous in the heavens, and 
Hadrian then saw it for himself. The star remains. It position is in 
the Milky Way between the Eagle and the Zodiac, for astronomers have 
preserved the fabled divinity of Antinous. In Egypt, that land of 
mystery and wonder, life could be a poem even in the garish day of the 
Roman empire under Hadrian’ (pp. 131-2). 


The character of Hadrian presents a psychological problem to 
the student which Gregorovius only partially attempts to solve ; 
possibly because without the light which revelation casts on human 
nature it is insoluble. ‘The misanthropic hermit Tiberius,’ he says, 
‘alone among the Ceesars affords equal interest, as a foil to the rest- 
less, uneasy Hadrian.’ The closing years of his reign are in mournful 
contrast with the promise of its early days, which have been called 
the happiest period of humanity. He ruled with prudence and 
strength, was lavish on a great scale, displayed a genuine interest in 
the welfare of the subjects of imperial Rome, did much to alleviate 
the sorrows of the world. Across the path of his philosophic and 
richly endowed nature there come dark shadows of immorality, of 
suspicion, and finally of indiscriminate wrath which fell heavily alike 
on innocent and false friends. 


‘He was,’ says Gregorovius, ‘a mass of contradictions. On the one 
hand, we find his delight in the intellect of Greece and in Eastern 
sensuality, his enthusiastic love for art, his sophistical versatility, his 
sound judgment, his statesmanship, his humanity and generosity. But 
there is also the darker side of his capricious temper, his inordinate 
vanity, his love of irony and of trifles, and his gloomy mysticism’ 
(p. 186). 


Yet the enigma of such conflicting qualities, though not often brought 
into such high relief, is far from uncommon. Neither intellect nor 
zesthetic taste can uphold the soul weakened by sensual indulgence, 
corrupted by the deteriorating influence of despotism, and un-us- 
tained by the elevating power of the Gospel. From cynicism wielding 
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absolute power to its tyrannical exercise is but a step, and the farce 
of life concludes with the well known sceptic questioning— 
‘ Animula, vagula, blandula ; 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quz nunc abibis in loca ; 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec ut soles dabis jocos ?’ 


Hubert Hervey, Student and Imperialist. A Memoir. By Ear 
Grey. (London: Edward Arnold, 1899.) 


Ir is generally the case that the keynote of a book is struck by the 
title which it bears, and this is very evident in the Memoir of Hubert 
Hervey, Student and Imperialist. The combination of terms is so 
original as to be almost startling, yet a perusal of the pages of this 
gracefully compiled and pathetic Memoir shows that the writer did 
well to apply them to his subject, for they define with unerring out- 
line the portrait of the man. From early boyhood through youth the 
refining influence of patient study, often pursued in circumstances of 
great difficulty, was ever at work upon a mind of no ordinary calibre 
and a character which was destined for the highest development. 
Read by the light of after events, it is deeply interesting to see these 
foreshadowed in the early dreams of boyhood and youth. The 
refined taste, keenly perceptive of the beautiful side of this earth, 
which had prompted the botanical rambles of his childhood in 
the Pyrenees, found in after life relaxation from the arduous duties of 
his post in South Africa in the enjoyment of the wild beauty of the 
veldt. The critical faculty, never losing its originality, gained more 
and more power from constant study, and a naturally calm judgment 
acquired more and more stability as the basis upon which it rested 
became more widely extended. ‘Then, as the too short life rapidly 
develops, we see the enthusiasm which in early boyhood brought 
tears to his eyes as he gazed on the statue of Bayard take strong 
hold of his character, and finally centre itself in that form of 
patriotism which, since England has become an empire, has assumed 
the name of ‘Imperialism.’ We find the word and the thing 
admirably handled by the late Lord Carnarvon in his Essay on 
Imperial Administration. 

Lord Carnarvon was at that time Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, actively engaged in furthering his large scheme for a South 
African policy, as bold as it was far-seeing. His words, therefore, 
read like a prophecy with reference both to the subject of this 
memoir and to the present state of affairs. Imperialism, he tells us, 
is not ‘Czesarism,’ it is mot ‘ personal government,’ it is mot ‘ bulk of 
territory or subjects.’ 

‘But if Imperialism is none of these—what is it? Clearly its first 
duty is to recognize that there are duties which we owe beyond the limits 
of the four seas—its duty is to breathe into the whole of that mighty 
mass I have described a common unity, to find for it that animating 
principle which is the nearest approach to the spirit of patriotism that 


1 Essays, Ad tresses, and Translations, iii. 23, 24, 25. 
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you find in an individual. . .. Here in England is the true centre of 
Imperial life and power, the spring of influence, the fount of all inspira- 
tion ; here are born and bred up the men who are to maintain, defend, 
and, still more, to govern this great Empire. England isthe heart of the 
Empire. If that heart be overtaxed and feeble, then the whole body 
politic is rich and faint—faint to weakness, faint it may be to death ; 
but if the heart be sound and vigorous, then in a right cause, and under 
the blessing of God, there is no duty which our country need ever 
decline ; there isno burden, however great, which it ever need be afraid 
to bear.’ } 


Such a man, such an Imperialist, was Hubert Hervey. To the 
virgin soil of Africa, where his duty led him, as a servant of the 
British South Africa Company, he brought from the great heart of 
England hereditary instincts of chivalry and honour. Through that 
trackless continent, as trackless in its moral code as in its physical 
configuration, he ‘ kept the path’ of honour, taking 

‘the instant way, 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast.’ 


He brought another gift from that great heart: the refinement of 
generations of culture and manners, which left an unfading impression 
upon surroundings no matter how rough or how untutored. Lastly, 
from the heart of England’s heart, the Aome, he brought the special 
virtues of unselfishness and tender consideration for others. The 
same delicate intuition, the ‘selflessness’ which made him relinquish 
for many a long year the desire of his heart rather than grieve his 
mother by a separation, accompanied him through the painful 
marches of the Matabele war, and made him, as his commanding 
officer writes, the 


‘very first man to offer for a “ fatigue” or to volunteer for a guard, the very 
last to come with complaints, the nicest-mannered and the most pleasant 
to work with. Never a word of grumbling during the longest and most 
exhausting night rides ; never sulky or bad-tempered, always willing to 
make some dry witty remark, and always ready to do another man’s 
turn, he got to be known before the troops were disbanded as one of the 
best, as he was the most conscientious, of the troop.’ * 


The same tender consideration manifests itself in all his letters to 
his family, and especially to his only sister, with whom, as we learn 
from the Preface, ‘ there existed the most inspiring relationship that 
ever bound brother and sister together.’ From her he strove to avert 
the constant anxieties attending his perilous life. For her were his 
last thoughts as he lay dying on the field of battle, and few will read 
those last pages with dry eyes. Since that noble life was freely laid 
down, as he said himself, ‘for the expansion of the Empire’ events 
have rapidly developed themselves in the country of his adoption. 
In his letter of February 8, 1885, with reference to the death of 
General Gordon, he writes: ‘The only good that may perhaps 


' OD, cit. iii. 29. 
* Memoir of Hubert Hervey, p. 86. 
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spring from the affair is that now possibly a more masculine and 
energetic policy will be adopted as regards Egypt’ (p. 30). 

That masculine and energetic policy has had its result in the 
victory of Omdurman. The fostering of the growing feelings of 
sympathy between England and the Colonies, for which in his own 
little sphere at the Colonial Exhibition he patiently worked, has 
indeed been since ‘crystallized,’ as he describes. it, in the way they 
have rallied round the Crown and the Mother Country at this crisis 
in South Africa, With reference to this crisis his words read like a 
prophecy : 

‘As regards politics, England is slow to move, and therein has been 
the one secret of her success. She is not always entangling herself 
in the intrigues of Continental politics, but when roused she is, and 
always has been, determined’ (p. 122). 


In another passage he writes : ‘I am confident that sooner or 
later the whole of South Africa will be federated under British 
protection’ (p. 132). These and many other thoughtful and far- 
seeing passages in the book show us that it was not only a gallant 
soldier but an embryo statesman of no mean promise who fell in 
pitched battle under the shadow of the Matoppo hills. Had it been 
otherwise ordained, had he not died in the defence of his country, 
we may fairly draw the inference from the pages of this interesting 
Memoir that he would most probably have been one of those men 
destined, as Lord Carnarvon says, to ‘govern.’ But, as his most inti- 
mate friend writes, the one who was with him after he fell, and who 
received his last messages— 

‘When the sad news of his having fallen mortally wounded while 
gallantly leading his men to the charge was signalled to me I knew he 
had given his life to his country, doing, as was always the case with him, 
what he considered the best thing at the moment. He was one of the 
Nelson type of Englishmen who, all over the world, having sacrificed 
themselves for duty, have made the British Empire what it is to-day. 
Duty, not self-interest, nor even expediency, was always his incentive to 
work ; and such being the case, it is not surprising that he won the love, 
respect, and admiration of all who knew him.’ 


Lord Grey is very much to be congratulated upon the successful 
compilation of a Memoir calculated at all times to command a 
respectful admiration, which will be heightened to enthusiasm by the 
moment selected for its publication. 


The Practice of the Interior Life. By the Right Rev. WitiiaM E. 
McLaren, S.T.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Chicago. (Milwaukee, 
Wis. : The Young Churchman Co., 1897.) 


Tue substance of these addresses was first delivered at a ‘Quiet 
Day’ for the Women’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of Chicago. Our 
Lord’s visit to the house of Marthaand Mary at Bethany (St. Luke x. 
38-42) forms the groundwork of them. We think that the Bishop 
unnecessarily depreciates the character of Martha, and we do not 
agree with his inference (in chap. xxiii) that she had been ‘con- 
verted ’ before or after the great grief of her brother’s death had 
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fallen upon the two sisters (St. John xi.). We do not see any change 
in Martha’s character during the three scenes in which she appears 
in the Gospels ; she is always the same active, busy, devoted woman, 
though at times (as in St. Luke x. 38 sgg.) she mistakes the right 
occasion for her activity. However, the Bishop’s addresses are 
excellent, being devotional, practical, and full of beautiful thoughts, 
and not lacking that important groundwork of all spiritual teaching, 
viz. a sound theology in regard to our Lord’s Person and Work. 
Some of the chapters might with advantage be read at meetings of 
. Church workers in England, for there is quite-as much danger among 
ourselves as among American Churchwomen of what the Bishop calls 
‘salvation by zeal’ and ‘ exteriority’ (pp. 31, 32), and ‘the sacra- 
mentalizing of work’ (p. 173). We should like to quote many pas- 
sages from this book, because such things need to be said in our 
day, especially to fussy Church workers, but we must be content with 
two or three little excerpts, viz. : 


(1) ‘It is not in disparagement of zeal that our Lord insists upon the 
precedence of spiritual culture. After everything is said for the busy 
workers that may be, He says there is but one thing needful. Let ail 
the active Marthas choose first that good part, for it shall not be taken 
away from them. Let the zealous helpers and servers remember that 
our first work is to become good, and our second to do good’ (p. 28). 

(2) ‘There is a great deal that goes by the name of “Church work” 
which God would not miss if it were to cease—all that is done selfishly or 
self-righteously, from social and secular motives, because it is the fashion, 
or because nature seeks a vent for its buoyant energies. Alas! it is 
easier to show zeal than to feel love, than to practise self-denial or lead 
a life of hidden communion with God ; easier to do works that are seen 
of men than to cultivate secret penitence. “My son, give Me thine 
heart.” It is not your activities that | want. Above all, I do not want 
your service without your heart. I want you, I want your love’ (p. 48). 

(3) ‘ Martha, who stood entrenched behind the tools and traps of her 
kitchen, thinking to make a feast and take proper care of her Divine 
Guest, found that her duty lay in precisely the opposite direction. He 
did not need her care so much as she needed His. She needed to put 
herself in His mighty keeping, and be guided in the way of holiness 
The secret of sanctification lies in our being made holy, not in making 
ourselves holy, There may be self-made men—there are no self-made 
saints. . . . Self-guidance is a dangerous experiment’ (pp. 60, 61). 


We have quoted enough to show the practical character of these 
addresses ; let us point out, in conclusion, the excellent points made 
in chaps. iv. and v. in tracing the causes of the modern tendency of 
devotion to outward duty, which is so common among ourselves- 
viz. (1) reaction from the subjectivity of Protestant teaching ; (2) mis- 
taken idea of sin in relation to God as ‘ Father’ ; (3) the neglect of 
the chief end of man—that is, the perfection of character (pp. 45, 46). 
In chap. vi. the character of Christ is well analyzed, in chap. xi. 
there are valuable hints as to ‘self-scrutiny,’ and in chap. xviii. what 
is taught concerning ‘Mediation’ as the leading principle of 
Christianity is excellent. Altogether, we can heartily recommend 
this volume to the clergy as full of suggestions, especially to those 
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who have to deal with large organizations of lay work. The style 
often reminds us of Bishop Hall’s Coatemplations, especially by the 
many striking epigrams and the occasional quaintness of the lan- 
guage. 


A Critical Examination of Butler's Analogy. By the Rev. HENRy 
Hucues, M.A. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 
Ltd., 1898.) 

‘THE tone of Mr. Hughes’s Preface is quite enough to exhibit the 

conceit and presumption of Bishop Butler’s newest critic. There is 

a patronizing tone about it which is very painful, and to those who 

have read the late Mr. Gladstone’s Studies Subsidiary to the Works 

of Bishop Butler this captious criticism will appear very small beside 
the reverent admiration which the great statesman had for the great 
religious thinker. Mr. Hughes begins by remarking : 

‘A main object of this essay is to assist Butler in a graceful descent 
from the high position which he has long—sufficiently long—occupied 
as a trusted leader of religious thought. . . . It seems desirable that as 
an argument it [the Avza/ogy] should now be quite dethroned ; that it 
should cease to be numbered among authoritative books of evidence of 
Christianity.’ 

After reading the Preface we were prepared for any kind of attack 
upon the argument of Butler, and we were suprised to find what 
poor and shallow objections were raised by Mr. Hughes. He clearly 
does not fully understand the Deist position against which the Bishop 
was contending, nor does he appreciate the temper of Butler’s times ; 
and, like so many others who have ventured to criticize the Ana/ogy, 
he expects to find in it arguments and scientific knowledge which 
did not belong to the age of its composition, nor were necessary for 
meeting the objections of those detractors of Christianity. Bishop 
Butler requires to be studied in connexion with his own times, and 
then his writings are found to be full of suggestions adaptable to 
other circumstances. Mr. Hughes’s criticism appears to us both 
futile and foolish ; he gives Butler’s arguments fairly enough and in 
his own words, but his objections are really captious ; he dislikes the 
argument from analogy and the principle of continuity, upon which 
Butler lays great weight ; and he argues that the analogy of life 
leading on to life ought to work backwards as well as forwards, or 
else the analogy is incomplete (pp. 26-28). He makes the same 
objection to the principle of continuity—viz. that it ought to work 
backwards as well as forwards, and that it takes no account of certain 
material conditions (pp. 30-31). The latter objection (viz. in regard 
to material conditions) has often been made before, and is reason- 
able enough in these days when our advance in knowledge has taught 
us how largely the brain and the heart form part of the living self ; 
but the former objections as to analogy and continuity ‘ working 
both ways’ may be discomfited by a little humour instead of being 
seriously treated. 

In Through the Looking-Giass will be found the following illus- 
tration of Mr. Hughes’s theory : 
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‘“The rule is, jam to-morrow and jam yesterday—but never jam 
to-day.” 

‘““It must come sometimes to ‘jam to-day,’ ” Alice objected. 

“No, it can’t,” said the Queen. “ It’s jam every ofher day : to-day 
isn’t any other day, you know.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Alice. “It’s dreadfully confusing !” 

“That’s the effect of living backwards,” the Queen said kindly ; “it 
always makes one a little giddy at first.” 


“ Living backwards!” Alice repeated in great astonishment. “I 
never heard of such a thing!” 
“ But there’s one great advantage in it, that one’s memory works both 
ways.” 

“I’m sure mine only works one way,” Alice remarked. “I can’t re- 
member things before they happen.” 


“It’s a poor sort of memory that only works backwards,” the Queen 
remarked ”’ (pp. 58, 59). 


It is evident that Mr. Hughes thinks that analogy is valueless 
unless it works both ways. We need not pursue our study of this 
‘critical examination ’ any further, because the man who can impugn 
Bishop Butler’s position as a ‘ theologian’ (chap. xiv.) is not likely to 
convince anybody. We are glad, however, to remark that Mr. 
Hughes is very zealous in maintaining the Christian grounds of our 
belief in a future life and the Mediatorial work of the Saviour. 


An Ethical Movement. A Volume of Lectures. By W. L. SHELDON, 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1896). 


THis volume of lectures is very painful reading to a Christian, 
because all his dearest and noblest thoughts are undermined by a 
teaching which uses the phraseology of religion and gives it an un- 
historic meaning. ‘The lecturer gives us some insight into his own 
position as one who has given up Christianity and yet desires to be 
religious without any definite form of religion, and he attempts to 
show that the Christian’s belief in ‘ Jesus’ is scarcely more than an 
enthusiasm stirred by the record of ‘ the crucifixion’ and the example 
of the ‘human’ Christ (pp. 113-15). It is evident that the lecturer 
has never grasped the essential point of Christianity, viz. that ‘ Jesus 
is the Son of God,’ and therefore cannot see how the whole system 
of Christian ethics is bound up with this belief. Had he grasped 
this truth, he could never have spoken of ‘ Duty’ and ‘ Conscience’ 
as he has done (ch. iii.), and ‘the “ Ethical” Christ’ could not have 
formed the subject of a lecture (ch. vi.). We proceed to give a few 
extracts which will show our readers what sort of teaching they may 
expect to find in this volume, viz. : 


1. ‘Whena man endowed with a deeply religious nature, and educated 
in the conventional orthodox faith, is driven gradually to abandon many 
of the views of his earlier days, naturally he will be compelled to think 
out all the great issues of life over again. This Ethical Movement met 
the cravings of my religious nature, and made up to me for what I had 
lost. It has given me something to live for and believe in’ (p. vii). 

2. ‘Have I made it plain what is meant by the Sense of Duty? I do 
not know. Each man must judge for himself. But to me it is the 
supreme fact of existence. It is to me what the word ‘* God” has stood 
MM2 
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for ; it represents to me what the phrase “ For Christ’s sake” has im- 
plied; it means to me what I once attributed to the unconditional 
authority of the Bible. I only express my personal conviction that it 
comes first in importance. It stands above them and rests underneath 
them. Without a sense of duty, men could never have appreciated a 
character like that of Jesus, or have come to believe in a principle of 
Justice which they now associate with the name of God’ (p. 63). 

3. ‘A great deal is said about the beauty and the value of the ethical 
teachings of Jesus. But there have been others almost as beautiful. At 
times we can get as much, if not more, from the sayings of the Stoics or 
from the Scriptures of Buddhism. Then, too, other men have given up 
their lives and “gone about doing good.” But in the whole range of the 
world’s literature there is only one “ Crucifixion.” Other men have died 
on the cross; still others have been martyrs in other ways. But no 
«leath scene described to us anywhere in the annals of history begins to 
compare with the story of the death scene of Jesus’ (p. 113). 


We are glad to find ourselves in agreement with Mr. Sheldon on 
this last point, viz. ‘the Crucifixion’ ; but we value it for other 
reasons than those which he has given. As the death of the Son of 
God for the propitiation of the sins of the whole world it suggests 
motives far above those which he alleges. ‘The value of the ethical 
teachings’ depends upon our belief in His atonement, and the value 
of His example is based upon our faith in the Incarnation of a Divine 
Person. We dare not class together, as the lecturer does, ‘ Isaiah, 
Buddha, Thomas 4 Kempis, St. Augustine, George Eliot, or Emer- 
son,’ as united in ‘ one great brotherhood ’ (p. 40), because our notion 
of ‘ Brotherhood’ depends upon our incorporation into Christ by 
faith and sacramental grace, and our ‘sense of duty’ springs from 
our spiritual relationship to God Himself in Christ, which makes us 
recognize that we owe a ‘debt’ to Him, and do not admire ‘ duty for 
duty’s sake.’ Our ideas of ‘ conscience’ and ‘ law’ and ‘ family ’ are 
quite different from those of Mr. Sheldon: in the first we acknow- 
ledge God’s voice in us ; in the second we perceive the Lawgiver and 
Ruler of the world ; in the third we look up tothe Father, ‘ from 
whom every fatherhood is named’ (Ephes. iii. 15). We differ 
fundamentally from this ‘ Ethical Movement’ because to us religion 
is not a matter of feelings but of a personal relationship to God. We 
are thankful to find that the London Ethical Society is quite distinct 
from that founded by Dr. Felix Adler, of New York City, in that here 
‘members of orthodox churches are working side by side with re- 
ligious radicals’ (p. xiii). We should certainly not care to spend our 
‘Sunday mornings’ (p. x) or ‘evenings’ (p. xi) listening to discourses 
presumably meant to be religious, but only so if God Himself can 
be excluded from religion. 
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SOME S.P.C.K. BOOKS. 


1. Lsaac Letterman's Daughter: a Story of the Daggle-Mop. By the 
Author of Zarth's Many Voices. (London: no date.) 

2. The Lips of a Fool: a Story for Mothers Meetings. By Puwse 
ALLEN. (London: no date.) 

3. The Children’s Plan, and What came of It. By CATHERINE Mary 
MAcsorRLEy. (London: no date.) 

4. A Masterful Man. By HELEN Suipron. (London: no date.) 

5. Jack Webster: a Christian Soldier. By E. S. B. (or REDNA 
Scott ?). (London : no date.) 

6. Thekla Janssen: the Story of a Lonely Girl. By Epirn Cowper. 
(London : no date.) 

7. Wancy’s Portion ; or, The Wiles of Thomas Price. By ANNETYE 
LystEer. (London: no date.) 

8. Matter, Ether, and Motion. By A. E. Dotpear. (London: 
no date.) 


1. THIS was our first choice among the dainty little books before 
us, because it was said to be by the author of Zarth’s Many Voices, 
which had been a favourite with us in the days of our childhood. 
But as those days have unfortunately now passed into ancient his 
tory, we think that Jsaac Letterman’s Daughter must be a reprint— 
although nothing is said about it on the title-page. We found the 
story scarcely equal either to our expectations or to its picturesque 
title. The beginning, however, is distinctly good, and we are intro- 
duced to a typical English rural village in the early days of railways 
and penny-postage, when the older inhabitants had hardly become 
reconciled to the substitution of a postman’s uniform for the 
letterman’s smock-frock. 

At the opening of the story the present holder of the hereditary 
office of letterman is the father of two children—a boy, for whom he 
cares but little, and a girl, upon whom he lavishes all his affection. 

3ut when both the children get whooping-cough, Isaac, for some 
utterly unexplained reason, transfers his love to the boy ; and the 
poor little girl returns to health to find that she has become an 
object of indifference to her once doting father. After the death of 
Isaac’s wife and son this indifference develops into positive dis- 
like, and the ill-used Lisbeth is driven into seeking a situation at 
the yearly ‘ Daggle-Mop,’ ze. the last week of the annual village 
wake, to which servants came from all parts of the country to be hired. 
We have not space to follow Lisbeth’s fortunes in detail, but if our 
readers care to do so they will find that after some years of service 
under a good mistress Lisbeth returns home, regains her father’s 
affections, cures him of habits of intemperance, and succeeds in 
making the letterman’s cottage ‘as neat and pretty as if a lady lived 
in it.’ 

2. This is decidedly an interesting tale, and, although it is 
docketed ‘for Mothers’ Meetings,’ we think it might be read with 
pleasure and profit by many other classes of people. The title 
refers to the verse in Ecclesiastes (x. 12), ‘The lips of a fool will 
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swallow up himself’ ; and the fool in the story is a pretty, merry girl, 
who is brought by foolish and untruthful talk into the direst trouble, 
which only just failed to swallow up not only herself but her home 
and her husband. The way in which the tangled web of deceit 
gradually imprisons her is well and vividly described, and we are 
sure that many a girl who prides herself upon ‘ making a good story’ 
without regard to accuracy might be warned of the dangers which 
accompany such a habit by reading the history of Lucy Long. 

3. ‘The Children’ lived in one of the ‘stately homes of Eng- 
land’ sung of by dear Felicia Hemans, and their ‘ plan’ was to have 
a poor little girl from some grim alley in London to stay at their 
lodge for a few months. The experienced reader will not be surprised 
to hear that ‘what came of it’ was the discovery that the London 
child was the grand-daughter of a cross old woman in the village, 
and the consequent restoration of the child’s mother to her home ; 
but the young people for whom this pretty little tale is written will, 
we hope, be less sophisticated, and even those who are prepared for 
the dénouement cannot fail to read with interest and emotion of the 
finding of ‘Granny Stubbs’s little girl.’ 

4. Wecan recommend this story as that much sought-after article 
—a thoroughly good ‘ love tale ’—suitable for the Parochial Library. 
It is sentimental without being mawkish, and improving without 
being dull. 

‘Tom Forshaw, ‘the masterful man,’ who has been in the habit 
of relying entirely upon his own strength and endurance, and ex- 
pecting always to get his own way, is brought gradually by his dee» 
and real love for Alma Revill to a truer knowledge of himself and of 
the Divine Power which shapes our lives. ‘The scene in which he 
entreats Alma to marry him, and assures her that he will never 
interfere with her religious habits, is very powerfully written, and any 
girl who is thinking of marriage will do well to consider Alma’s 
answer : ‘Please God, if ever I have a husband, I'll care for him 
enough to want to go where he goes ; so, if he isn’t shaping to get 
ready for heaven, I’ll leave you to judge whether I can look to be 
happy.’ After some troubles the story ends happily with Tom and 
Alma in a home of their own, and, as Tom puts it, ‘ started to walk 
on the same road.’ 

5. Why is the author of Jack Webster called E. S. B. inside 
the book, and Redna Scott outside? We cannot make these names 
and initials agree anyhow, and should like to know the solution of 
the enigma. Jack Webster is curiously old-fashioned in its style, 
and we doubt whether the frivolous youth of the present day will 
put up with such perpetual ‘improving of the occasion.’ But any 
boy or lad who is wise enough not to be deterred by the good advice 
so lavishly given will find plenty of interest and amusement in the 
adventures of Jack Webster, first in a little stationer’s shop in a 
country town and afterwards in a large ‘dry store’ in New York. 

6. The ‘ lonely girl,’ as her name indicates, was a Norwegian by 
birth, and one of the large army of foreigners who make their home 
in our cosmopolitan city of London. Her father was captain of a 
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steamboat running between Hull and Christiania, and was seldom 
sober during his brief intervals on shore, and her mother was dead, 
so poor Thekla was truly lonely. The story tells of her rescue 
from a fire in her lodging at Notting Hill bya gallant young fireman 
who, finding that she was without home or friends, took her to his 
mother to be tended during the long illness which resulted from the 
shock. After some misunderstanding, caused by the reappearance 
of her ne’er-do-well father, Thekla marries her fireman, and ceases 
to be ‘a lonely girl.’ 

7. We felt sure of an interesting story when we saw Annette 
Lyster’s name on the title-page, and we were not disappointed in this 
instance. Nancy Gray was the only child of an honest Scotchman, 
called by his brother ‘ Salid Peter,’ and a beautiful gipsy-girl. When 
the latter died in giving birth to her child Peter belied his nickname by 
becoming distraught with grief, and wandering away from his native 
country, with his motherless infant, till he found a shelter near an 
old Norman castle in Monmouthshire. Here Peter and his daughter 
lived for many years, earning a scanty living by keeping goats and 
escorting parties of tourists on donkeys to visit the castle. But 
when Nancy had grown up to beautiful womanhood, her father, who 
had never rightly recovered his mind’s balance, was told by his 
neighbour, ‘Thomas Price, that she could not hope to get a husband 
without a portion. By Thomas Price’s advice Peter therefore 
joined a party of hop-pickers, and travelled into Kent, where ina 
month he earned enough to make a nest-ezg for Nancy’s dower. 
After this the excursion to Kent became an annual affair, and Nancy 
accompanied her father, and made acquaintance with a good clergy- 
man and his sisters, from whom she received some much-needed re- 
ligious instruction. Meanwhile her ‘ portion ’ increased till it attracted 
the greedy notice of ‘Thomas Price, and he formed a project to get 
possession of it by marrying his son Owen to Nancy. Many were 
‘the wiles’ which Thomas Price employed to attain this object 
—including the marrying of poor feeble-minded Peter to a red- 
headed tramp girl, whom Nancy had taken in and sheltered, in the 
hope that the latter would be driven to accept Owen as a means of 
escape from her home. But Nancy, instead, made an expedition 
into Kent to ask advice from her good friends there, and returned 
just in time to find her father dead and her step-mother left with twin 
babies. 

It would take too long to tell of all Nancy’s labours on behalf 
of ‘them twins,’ as she called her poor little step-brothers, whose 
mother deserted them before they could run alone, and of her adven- 
tures with the gipsy cousins she met on her wanderings. But, in 
spite of Thomas Price’s worst ‘wile’ in intercepting a letter from 
Nancy to her clergyman friend, all ends happily at last. ‘Thomas 
and his son are completely defeated, and Nancy obtains possession of 
her ‘ portion,’ which amounted to the substantial sum of £48 7s. 63d. 
There is as yet no sound of marriage bells, but Nancy is only 
twenty-one, and has plenty of time before her to find a suitor more 
to her mind than Owen Price. 
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8. ‘ The text-books,’ says Professor Dolbear, ‘have not kept pace 
with the advance of knowledge ;’ and it is difficult to see how it can 
be otherwise if text-books confine themselves, as seems desirable, to 
those doctrines on which authorities are for the moment in more or 
less complete agreement. Professor Dolbear does not confine him- 
self within these limits, and his bobok—which attempts a new definition 
of ‘matter,’ suggests that ‘matter itself is alive,’ points out that ‘every 
physical phenomenon runs into an inexplicable, into an ether, ques- 
tion,’ and supposes that this inexplicable ether may contain the 
explanation of telepathy and other ‘such occurrences as have been 
called miracles ’—is certainly, as its English editor says, ‘full of 
suggestion,’ and may, we think, be taken as giving a fair account of 
the trend of modern ‘natural philosophy ; though perhaps readers of 
the class he seems to expect may sometimes be a little puzzled to 
decide whether, for instance, the vortex-ring theory of matter is to be 
taken as approving itself to physicists generally or to Professor Dolbear 
personally. As he somewhat quaintly says, ‘some of the modern 
questions of philosophy and psychology are now so woven in with 
physical details that a knowledge of matter and its possibilities has 
become to them imperative’; and certainly his book will do good 
service should it convince its'readers that ‘ philosophy’ and ‘science,’ 
if they could ever be kept apart, can no longer be so. Professor 
Dolbear cannot bring himself to believe that the atomic theories of 
the modern physicists have anything in common with those of the 
ancient philosophers. But he will perhaps admit that among the 


dreams of ancient philosophers there were some not wholly unlike this 
saying of his own : 


‘If it could be shown that life itself and the mind of man were in 
some way associated with atoms, and that this association was of 
such a nature that the permanence of the one carried with it the 
permanence of the other, the universal aspirations of mankind for im- 
mortality would have a physical basis.’ 


ERRATUM. 


C.Q.R. for October 199, p. 78, |. 22: for second century *cad second 
century B.C, 
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AGE 


Gs of Doubt, An, and a World 


of Sin (review of works by 
Dr. Van Dyke), 369 sgg.: preva- 
lence of sin and scepticism, 369 ; 
the author’s ideal of the needed 
message to overcome these, 370; 
his notion that the growth of 
dogma has robbed us of Christ, 
371; that the Manhood of Christ 
has been obscured, 373; Dr. 
Van Dyke’s kenotic theory criti- 
cized, 374; a restatement of the 
orthodox doctrine, 376; the au- 
thor’s teaching on the Atone- 
ment, 378; on ‘the Bible with- 
out Christ,’ 379 


Allen, Phoebe, Zhe Lips of a Fool, 


C22 


dO 


Asplen, Rev. L. O., A Thousand 


Years of English Church Hts- 
tory, &c., 509 


Authority and Archeology, Sacred 


and Profane (edited by David G. 
Hogarth), 167 sgg.: importance 
and scope of the book, 167 ; tone 
of the writers, 169; position 
taken by Professor Driver, 171; 
the method of the volume, 172; 
its subjects: (1) what is meant 
by Authority, 173 ; (2) connota- 
tions of Archeology: warnings 
as to its study, 176; its pioneers, 
177; archzological conclusions 
affecting the Holy Scriptures : 
(1) the cosmogony of Genesis, 179; 
(2) the history of Joseph, 181 ; (3) 
the case of Manasseh, 182 ; (4) 
the capture of Babylon, 183 ; 
(5) the accuracy of St. Luke as 
a historian, 185 ; (6) the Church 
in Phrygia during the second 
century, 187; (7) the teaching 
of the primitive Church: Mr. 
Headlam on‘ The Catacombs at 
Rome,’ 188 


CHR 
EAVEN, Mr.E. W., Remmnancy, 
or Evolution’s Missing Link, 
258 
5 


Brigg, Rev. Dr., Unity in Diversity, 


494 


Browning, Robert, and Elizabeth 


Barrett Barrett, The Letters of, 
153 sgg.: the question of the 
propriety of publishing such cor- 
respondence as this, 153 ; general 
characteristics of the letters, 
154; the medium of the corre- 
spondence : the beginning of the 
intimacy, 155; practicalness and 
shrewdness exhibited in the let- 
ters, 156; wide range of literary 
knowledge, 24.; their religious 
views, 157 ; Miss Barrett’s rela- 
tions with her father, 159; the 
relationship of a real poet and 
poetess, 7d.; Miss Barrett’s treat- 
ment of Browning’s obscurity, 
160 meaning of the title Be//s 
and Pomegranates, 161; the 
sketch the letters give of literary 
England of the period, 162; the 
reception of Paracelsus, 164; 
Mr. Kenyon’s estimate of Brown- 
ing, 165; the incident of the 
painter Haydon, 166 ; contrasts 
between 1846 and 1869, 7d.; Mrs. 
Jameson’s comment on the mar- 
riage of the two poets, 167 


Bruce, Rev. Dr., Tze Epistle to the 


Hebrews the first Apology for 
Christianity, 506 


AIRD, Rev. Dr., University 
Sermons (Glasgow), 496 


| Callow, Rev. C., 4 History of the 


Origin and Development of the 
Creeds, 521 


Chrétien ou Agnostigue (review of 


the Abbé Picard’s work and its 
English translation), 380 sgq. ; 
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the ecclesiastical auspices under 
which the work appeared at Lyons 
and in England, 381 ; badly con- 
structed, 380 ; the translator’s 
wretched work and gross blun- 
ders, 383; examples of his dense 
ignorance, 386; M. Picard’s 
treatment of the groundless dog- 
matism of scientific sceptics, 
388 ; the supernatural side of 
Christianity, 389; admissions 
made by unbelievers, 391 ; 
demolition of each _ others 
theories, 392 ; the Abbé’s argu- 
ment for the ‘ Catholic’ Church 


always means the Church of | 


Rome, 395 ; his utter ignorance 
of matters concerning the Church 
of England, 74.; he charges 
‘Protestantism’ with sterility : 
the statistical reply, 396; his 
claim of absolute unity in his 
own Church, 397; his charges 
against our missionaries refuted, 
76.; the Abbé has missed a great 
opportunity, 399 

Christian Mysticism (Mr. Inge’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1899), 333 
sgg. : scope of the work, 334; 
the objections charged against 
Mysticism, 335 ; its chief charac- 
teristics, 337 5 steps in the 
Mystic’s life, 338; the ecstatic 
state, 339; we “classes of Mys- 
ticism, 341; the Mystical ele- 
ment in the Bible, 342; in the 
New Testament: St. John’s 
Mysticism, 344; St. Paul’s, 345; 
Platonism, the Gnostics, and 
Neoplatonism, 346; Plotinus, 
347; the system of Pseudo- 
Dionysius, 348; St. Augustine, 
350; John Scotus Erigena, 20.; 
the monks of St. Victor, 351: 
Eckhart, 20. ; 
tics: Juliana of Norwich, 352; 
Tauler, 353; 
Mystics, 354; the Spanish Mys- 
tics : St. Teresa, St. Juan, Moli- 
nos, 20. ; French Mystics, 355 ; 
Symbolism, zé.; Allegorism, 356 ; 
Nature Mysticism, 2. ; Words- 
worth and Tennyson, 3575 Mr. 
Inge’s position as to Christian 
Mysticism, 358 


their 


devotional Mys- | 


persecution of | 


DAN 


| Consecrated churches, The Loan 


of, in India, 441 sgg. ; the Rules 
of the late Viceroy placing con- 
secrated churches at the service 
of any and all denominations, 
442; meaning of ‘Government 
churches, 7d.; origin of the 
present movement, 444 ; history 
of the consecration process in 
India, 445; why there are no 
trust deeds, 446 ; the Government 
guarantee of inviolability, 448 ; 
these churches have been mainly 
erected at the cost of Church- 
men, 452; Presbyterians have 
not contributed a farthing, 455 ; 
origin of the Presbyterian claim, 
457 ; Bishop Cotton’s policy, 458 ; 
the Rules of 1898 superseded, 
461 ; fury of the Scotch General 
Assembly, 462; the Public 
Works Code of Lord Ripon, 465 


| Cowper, Edith, Zzhekla Janssen, 
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Cruttwell, Rev. C. T., Sz Lectures 
on the Oxford Movement and its 
Results, &c., 489 


ANTE’S Earthly Paradise 
(review of Professor Earle’s 
Introduction to Part II. of Dr. 
Shadwell’s translation of the 
Purgatorio), 129 sgq.; Professor 
Earle’s desire to make the 
Divina Commedia quadripartite, 
viz.: Hell, Purgatory, Earthly 
Paradise, Heavenly Paradise, 
130; his exegesis of Matilda in 
Canto xxviii., 131; of the Gry- 
phon in Canto xxix., as symboliz- 
ing - general body of the Faith- 
ful, 132 ; arguments against this 
injaxpoenatign, 133; explanation 
of Purg. xxxil. 25-27 and 43-51 
(the Gryphon’s treatment of the 
tree of Knowledge), 135; Pung. 
xxxii. 85-go (the ascension of the 
Gryphon), 137; the Professor’s 
treatment of the mystical proces- 
sion of the personified Scrip- 
tures, 138; his tendency to see 
symbolism in all colours, 139; 
some ingenious suppositions : 
Dante’s liking for the number 
seven, 140 
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DAV 


Davenport, Rev. G. D., Jn Me- | 


moriam Crucis, 510 
Dolbear, Professor, Matter, Ether, 
and Motion, 536 


DUCATION Question, The, 
from a Churchman’s point of | 


view (the Report on Elementary 
Education addressed to the 
Leeds Ruri-Decanal Chapter, 
1899), 426 sgg.; original inten- 
tion of the Education Act of 
1870, 426; the discussion of the 
‘Cowper Temple’ clause, 427 ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s view on Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s amendment, 428 ; 


Lord Selborne’s denunciation of | 


it, 429 ; how the clause came to 
be misinterpreted, zd.; growth of 


the cost of elementary education | 


and consequent increased diffi- 
culties of Voluntary schools, 430; 
Free Education (1891): an ‘ in- 
tolerable strain,’ 431; a Com- 


mittee of inquiry appointed : its | 507 
| Gospel of the Future, The (Anon.), 


Report shelved, 432; deputation 
to Lord Salisbury (1895): its 
proposals, 7d.; the Government’s 
reply in the Bill of 1896: reasons 
why the Bill was withdrawn, 433; 
another Committee: the ‘Aid 
Grant’ rejected in favour of aid 


from the rates, 434; the Act of 


1897 (giving a grant-in-aid from 


the Imperial Exchequer), 435; | 


a policy for the future: various 


alternative schemes stated, 436; | 


what we are justified in claiming 
for ourselves, 438 ; the direction 
in which to look for an ultimate 
settlement, 440 


F ARRAR, Very Rev. Dean, 
Texts Explained, 491 


ARDNER, Professor, on the 


Basis and Origin of Christian | 


Belief (his Eaploratio LEvan- 
gelica), 305 sgg.: his professed 
object, 305; treatment of our 
Lord’s life: indifference to mat- 
ters of fact as a part of a true 


religion, 306; criticism of his | 


views : that Christianity is to be 


relegated to the domain of | 
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psychology, 308 ; neglect of evi- 
dence outside the New Testa- 
ment, 309; the virgin-birth, 310 ; 
the resurrection, 312 ; miracles, 
314; detailed criticism of his 
opinion that the Acts of the 
Apostles is an untrustworthy 
book, 315; the three accounts 
of St. Paul’s conversion, 320; 
the author’s critical argument on 
the Gospel narratives of our 
Lord’s birth, 321; his view of 
the object of the ‘Logos doc- 
trine’ of St. John, 326; the 
miracles of our Lord’s ministry, 
328; arbitrary way of treating 
the Gospels, 329; the funda- 
mental fault of E2Aloratio Evan- 
gelica, 331; the book is very 
ably written, but must be pro- 
nounced a failure, 332 

Gilbert, Rev. Dr., Zhe Student's 
Life of Jesus, The Student's Life 
of Paul, The Revelation of Jesus, 


523 

Gowen, Rev. H. H., Church Work 
in British Columbia (Memoir of 
Bishop Sillitoe), 514 


| Gregorovius, Ferdinand, Zhe Em- 


peror Hadrian (trans. Mary E. 
Robinson), 523 

Grey, Earl, ¢1udbert Hervey, Stu- 
dent and Imperialist, 526 

Grosseteste, Robert, Bishop of Lin- 
coln (Mr. F. S. Stevenson's 
work), 412 s5gg.: great men from 
‘ silly ’ Suffolk : a comparison of 
Grosseteste, Wolsey, Sancroft, 
413; Mr. Stevenson’s high esti- 
mate of Grosseteste, 7d. ; autho- 
rities corroborating it, 414; his 
work as a reformer, 415; asa 
teacher and a scholar, 416; as 
statesman, 76.; sketch of what is 
known of his early life, 417; 
commendation of him by Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, 419 ; a leading 
man at Oxford: the first ‘ Chan- 
cellor of the University,’ 419 ; 
his learning, zd. ; elected Bishop 
of Lincoln, 74.; details of the 
work of his episcopate, 420; 
Visitations, 421; relations with 
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GWY 
monastic institutions, 74.; lite- 


rary work, 422 ; relations with the 
king, 423; firmness in resisting 


Papal tyranny: Papal ‘ Provi- | 
sions,’ 424; lasting influence of | 


Grosseteste, 426 


Gwynn, Mr. S., Highways and By- | 


ways in Donegal and Antrim, 
262 


ASELFOOT, Mr. F. K. H., 

The Divina Commedia (se- 

cond edition of the translation), 
516 


Hawkins, Rev. Sir J. C. Hore | 


Synoptica, 265 

Holy Scripture, General Introduc- 
tion to the Study of (Dr. C. A. 
Briggs’s work), 69 sgg. : assump- 
tion in proof of hypothesis and 
hypothesis as the basis of as- 
sumption, 70; specimens: the 
‘Ten Words’ and the ‘ Hexa- 
teuch’, 71; thetest of the autho- 
rity of any document, 73; the 
book found by Hilkiah, .74 ; the 
assumption that the ‘word of 
God’ is only that which can 
establish its claim to the indi- 
vidual conscience, 75 ; St. John’s 
Gospel and Deuteronomy, 76 ; 
the Higher Critics evade the 
question What is the objective 
authority of Scripture? 78; the 
wave of destructive criticism will 
be followed by something that is 
constructive, 80; value of the 
internal evidence in favour of 
books of Scripture as we have 
them, 82; criticism of some of 
Dr. Briggs’s positions : that ‘the 
study of Holy Scripture is alto- 
gether scientific, 85 ; the four 
canons of the Higher Criticism, 
87 ; treatment of the ascription 
of books to definite authors, 89 ; 
the witness of Jewish literature 
to the Mosaic authorship of 
Genesis, 91; Dr. Briggs’s view 
of ‘ pseudonymes,’ 92; random 


conjectures, 93; the Church’s | 


opinion in regard to the inerrancy 
of Holy, Scripture, 95; the true 
way to obtain satisfactory results 
from the study of Scripture, 97 


INC 


| Hooker and the Puritans (review 


of Dean Paget’s /ztroduction to 
the Fifth Book of Hooker's Trea- 
tise on the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity), 116sgg.: the character 
of Hooker’s writings and work, 
116; the Elizabethan age and 
‘the Puritan position, 117; the 
conception of Hooker's great 
work, 118; account of some 
writings illustrative of Puritan 
principles, 119; Dean Paget’s 
estimate of Hooker’s Opuscila, 
120; some parts of Hooker's 
treatment of the charges made 
by Puritans against the Church, 
121; his Eucharistic teaching, 
123; the ‘four points’ of the 
‘fully developed Puritan posi- 
tion, 125; the firm basis of 
Hooker’s appeal in_ things 
spiritual, 126; bearing of the 
controversy with the Elizabethan 
Puritans on some present day 
controversies, 127 


| How, Mr. F. D., Bishop John 


Selwyn, 513 


| Hughes, Rev. H., A Critical Ex- 


amination of Butlers Analogy, 


530 
| Hutton, Rev. W. H., Anz Elemen- 
tary History of the Church in 
Great Britain (‘Oxford Church 
Text Books’), 245; Zhe English 
Reformation, 249 


NCENSE, the Decision on, and 

the Hearing on Reservation, 
210 sgg.: the Archbishops’ de- 
cision morally binding, 211 ; the 
reasons given for the decision: 
the Ornaments rubric, 213; the 
Act of Uniformity, 214 ; objec- 
tions considered, 215 ; ‘the thin 
edge of the wedge,’ 217; pro- 
bable effects of the decision, 
218; Lord Halifax’s address, 
219; Dr. Sanday’s pamphlet, 
The Catholic Movement and the 
Archbishops Decision, 220 [see 
also 233].—The Hearing on Re- 
servation, 221 ; three aspects of 
Reservation : the legal, 222 ; the 
rubrics that affect the subject, 
225; Mr. Lacey’s contentions, 
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226 3 
pamphlet, 227; the arguments | 
against Reservation, 228; the | 
crucial point depends on Article 


Green-Armytage’s 


XXVIII., 229; doctrinal as- 
pect, 230; practical question, 232 
Incense, the Decision on: Some 
Recent Pronouncements, 
59]. ; a protest, 469; Mr. Franey’s 


cense, 470; Chancellor Dibdin’s 


The Conditions of Loyal Church- | 
manship, &c., 471; Prof. San- | 


day’s The Obedience of the Clergy, 


&c., 474; Mr. Baring Gould’s | 


The Present Crisis, 477; Mr. 


Green-Armytage’s refusal to con- | 


form, 2d.; Bishop of Rochester’s 
Visitation Charge, 478; Arch- 
bishop of York’s Advent Pas- 
toral Letter, 480; the question 
of coercion, 481 ; Bishop of Lon- 
don’s New Year’s message, 482 


the Divine Unity, &c., 500 
Mr. 
through Christ, 255 


IDDELL,HENRYGEORGE, | 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, | 


Oxford(the Memoir by Rev. H. L. 
Thompson), 190 sgg.: sketch of 
the Dean’s early life, t90; his pri- 


vate life, 191; some humorous | 
elements, zd. ; his inscription for | 


the statue of Dean Fell, 192 ; his 


Jsaac Letterman's Daughter 
(Anon)., 533 
ACK WEBSTER (Anony- | 
mous), 534 


Johnson, Rev. J. B., Zhe Angels of | 
God considered in the Light of 


E. G. Zhe Ascent | 


rule as Headmaster of West- | 


minster, 2d. ; his teaching power, 
193 ; the preparation of ‘ Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek Lexicon,’ zd. ; 
Ruskin’s opinion of Liddell, 194; 
the Dean’s theological opinions, 
195; his character: ‘inflexible 
justice’ and ‘ grand and rare im- 
partiality,’ 196; his policy at 


Christ Church and in the Uni- 
versity, 197; his work on the 
Oxford University Commission 
(1850) : views of Dean Gaisford | 
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and Dr. Pusey thereon, 199 ; 
comparison of Dean Liddell with 
some of his predecessors, 200 
Little, Rev. W. J. Knox, Sketches 
and Studies in South Africa, 


271 
| Lock, Dr. Walter, St. Paul the 
468 | 


Master-Builder, 483 


| Lyall, Sir A. C., Asiatic Studies : 
. reprint of Zhe Case against In- | 


Religious and Social, 251 
Lyster, Annette, ancy’s Portion, 
535 


ACSORLEY, CATHERINE 
4 M., Zhe Children’s Plan, 
&e., 534 
McLaren, Bishop (Chicago), Zhe 
Practice of the Interior Life, 528 
Matheson, Rev. G., Studies of the 
Portrait of Christ, 522 


Maude, Rev. J.H., Zhe History of 


the Book of Common Frayer 
(‘Oxford Church Text Books’), 
247 


Medizval Ceremonial, 399 sgg. : 


the meaning of ‘ medizval,’ 4oo ; 
the Euglish Altars of Mr. St. 
John Hope: their value to the 
student of medizval ceremonial, 
zd. ; extreme unlikeness to those 
erected by modern ecclesiolo- 
gists: no flowers nor candle- 
sticks, 76. ; the medieval altar 
frontal, 402 ; altar crosses, and 
the reredos, 403; altar steps, 
404; Mr. Comper’s Zhe English 
Altar and its Surroundings, 
404 ; candles a late custom, not 
used as an altar decoration, 495 ; 
long existence of medizval sim- 
plicity, 406 ; the Psalter took up 
the greater part of services for 
the people, 2d. ; little authority 
for ‘exact ceremonial,’ 407 ; Mr. 
Bishop’s The Genius of the 
Roman Rite: accretions of late 
introduction, 408; ‘sensuous- 
ness’ had no place there, 409 ; 
misconceptions of those who 
condemn medizval ceremonies, 
410; the call to greater severity 
and simplification of our services, 
4il 
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ton’s work), 201 sgg.: the author 
formerly a priest in the Church 
of Rome, 201 ; Mr. J. H. Short- 
house’s violent Preface, 7é. ; 
some good points in Mr. Galton’s 


work, 202 ; his perverted idea of | 
the history of the early Church, 
| Philosophical Theory of the State, 


203 ; his approval of the trial of 
ecclesiastical cases in civil courts, 
204 ; enmity to the Oxford Move- 
ment, 206; his opinion of the 
services rendered to the Church 
by Queen Elizabeth, 207 ; the 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity, 


208 ; position of Mr. Galton: he | 


believes Roman Orders are in- 
valid, but ministers on the 


strength of his former ordination, | 


209 
Milligan, Rev. G., Zhe Theology of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, 505 


Morris, Rev. W. B., Zhe Divinity | 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ from | 


Pascal, 259 


LIPHANT, Mrs., 


Mrs. Coghill’s work), 140 sgq.: 
Mrs. Oliphant’s early life, 141 ; 
family troubles : her brother, 142 ; 
her first work (Margaret Mait- 
land), praised by Jeffrey, zd. ; her 
marriage, and early troubles, 2d. ; 
her husband’s death (in Rome) : 


a ‘convalescence of sorrow,’ 143; | 


close connexion with the Black- 
woods, zb.; acquaintance with 


the Carlyles and with Principal 


and Mrs. Tulloch, 144; death of 
her daughter (in Rome): the 
bitter cry of a mother’s heart, 26. ; 
incidents of Continental life, 145 ; 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘carelessness in 
pecuniary matters,’ 2. ; her domi- 
nant motive: the welfare of her 
sons, 146; mischievous results, 
147 ; death of her sons, 148 ; and 
of her nephew: ‘pain ever, for 
ever,’ 149; her Christian spirit 
of bearing her trials, 2J.; her 
passing away, 150; snatches of 
insight into her intellectual cha- 
racter, 151; her powers in other 
areas than that of fiction, 152 
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ENNINGTON, Rev. Canon, 
The Counter-Reformation in 
Europe, 243 


Perowne, Bishop (Worcester), Zhe 


Doctrine of the Lords Supper 
cleared from certain Misconcep- 
tions, 268 


The (Mr. B. Bosanquet’s work), 42 
5gqg.: Platoand Aristotle in terms 
of modern life, 42 ; the teachings 
of Rousseau and Hegel, 43; 
Hegel’s theories of Religion and 
the State, 44; Mr. Bosanquet’s 
ideal of true Patriotism criti- 
cized : the Ideal and the Actual, 
45; a confusion of two Ideals, 
46; Man in the Greek philo- 
sopher’s ‘ Polity’ or City State, 
47; the passage from ‘political 
liberty’ to ‘individual liberty,’ 
48; the conceptions of Society 
and the Individual: Society an 
ambiguous term, zd. ; the modern 
view of a State, 49 ; Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s problem : that the actual 
has always in it the essential 
moments of the perfect, 51 ; dis- 
cussion of his arguments, 51 sgg. ; 
consideration of the conditions 
of self-government in a modern 
constitutional State, 53; the two 
selves, Jekyll and Hyde: which 
is the true self? 54; the idea of 
the ‘self-governed, 55: the 
* Real Will, 56; the ‘ Reforma- 
tory theory’ of punishment, 57 ; 
‘Reformations by the General 
Will,’ 58; political liberty and 
public duty, 59; Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s definition of a State dis- 
cussed, 60; interests that cut 
across locality in States, 61; 
the part played by locality in 
the theory, 63; the theory does 
not fit the great complex actu- 
ality, 64; it has not the strength 
of its convictions, 65; does not 
go the length ofits logic, 66; Mr. 
Bosanquet on the relation of the 
Philosophy of Society to the 
sciences, 67; general estimate 
of the author’s work, 68 

Prayer Book, The, as a Rule of 
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study of the Book, 292; Mr. | 


Moody’s Prayer Book Com- 
mientaries, 293; Canon Page 
Roberts’s Our Prayer Book, 294 ; 
Archdeacon Tiffany’s The Prayer 
Book and the Christian Life, 295 ; 
instances of neglect of the Prayer 
Book, 296; its practical teach- 
ing: Baptism, 297; the Cate- 
chism, 298 ; Confirmation, 299; 
the arrangement of the Chris- 
tian year, and the regular use of 
Holy Scripture, 24.; fast days 


and Saints’ days, 301; provisions | 


for all occasions through life, 301 
sg.; Holy Communion, 303 ; 
benefit of putting the Prayer 
Book in practice, 304 


UETTEVILLE, Rev. P. W. 
de, Short Studies on Vital 
Subjects, 261 


ASHDALL, Mr. Hastings, 
Doctrine and Development, 

266 
Roman Primacy, A.D. 480-451, 


The (review of the late Rev. L. | 


Rivington’s work),  sgg.: what 
the author means by ‘ primacy,’ 
1; Criticism of his disclaimer of 
the notion of an ‘autocratic’ 
power in the Pope, 2 sgg.; the 
terms of the Vatican decree, 47.; 
the Third General Council: the 
bearing of Nestorius towards 
Pope Celestine, 5 sgg.; what 
Cyril asked of the Pope, 6; 
Celestine’s synodical letter in 
reply, 7; his letters to the East- 
ern bishops and to Nestorius, 8 ; 
Cyril’s action, 9; a General 
Council summoned, of his own 
act, by Theodosius II., #4.; did 
Cyril act in the Council as legate 
of Celestine? 10 sg. ; criticism of 
Dr. Rivington’s interpretation of 
the Council’s sentence, 12; its 
reference to Celestine’s letter, 
13; the position of the Roman 
legates in the Council, 14; the 
words used by Firmus, Primate 
of Pontus, 15 ; the speech of the 
Roman legates, 16 ; the prohi- 
bition of any other Creed than 
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the Nicene, 18 ; the Council’s 
decree in the case of Cyprus v. 
Antioch, a witness against the 
spirit of Papal domination, 19 
sg. ; Flavian’s letters to Leo, 21 ; 
the Sardican canons, 23; Leo’s 
successes in the Eutychian 
struggle : Dr. Rivington’s view 
criticized, 24; relations of Leo 
with Pulcheria and Marcian, 26 ; 
Theodoret’s appeal to Leo 
against the sentence of the 
‘ Latrocinium,’ 27; the Alexan- 
drian memorials against Dios- 
corus: meaning of Leo being 
styled ‘cecumenical archbishop,’ 
29; who deposed Dioscorus— 
Leo’s legates or the Council? 
31; Leo's ‘Tome’: what is 
meant by its ‘acceptance,’ 32; 
the meaning of ‘exposition’ 
(ecthests) of the faith, 33; the 
Council, after inquiry, accepts the 
Tome as ‘agreeing with the 
Creed, 34; Dr. Rivington’s con- 
clusions, 35 ; his account of the 
28th canon (on Constantinople’s 
claim to quasi-patriarchal au- 
thority), 36; the discrepancy of 
the Latin and Greek versions of 
the 6th Nicene canon, 37 ; the 
language of the Synod’s letter to 
Leo, 39 ; estimate of the grounds 
of Leo’s refusal, 40 ; Dr. Riving- 
ton’s work and its methods, 41 


AN DAY, Rev. Dr., The Catholic 
Movement and the Arch- 
bishops Decision, 220, 233 


| Satterlee, Bishop (Washington), 


New Testament Churchmanship 
&c., 503 


Saunders, Mr. T. B., Zhe Quest of 


Faith, 508 


Sheldon, Mr. W. L., An Ethical 


Movement, 531 


| Shipton, Helen, 4 Masterful Man, 


534 


Strange, Rev. C., /nstructions on 


the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine, 512 


Strong, Rev. T. B., The Doctrine 


of the Real Presence, 498 


Swete, Rev. H. B., Zhe Gospel 


according to St. Mark, 240 
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. ESTAMENT of our Lord, 
The,’ 273 sgg.; description 
of the edition just issued by the 
Uniate Syrian Patriarch of An- 
tioch (Rahmani), 273 ; Lagarde’s 
treatment of portions of the 
work, 274; its date: argument 
from its contents, 275 ; probably 
about 250 A.D., 277 ; Rahmani’s 
argument for an earlier date, 74.; 
relations of the Egyptian Hepta- 
teuch, the Syrian Uctateuch, the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and the 
Canons of Hippolytus, 278 ; com- 
parison of their references to the 
rite and prayer in the ordination 
of a Bishop, 280 ; the remarkable 
claim that a Confessor’s ‘con- 
fession of faith is his ordination,’ 
283; the position of the Reader 
in the grades of Orders, 285 ; 
references to Subdeacons, to the 
imposition of hands in the con- 
secration of Virgins, and to the 
charismata, 286; marriage rules, 
287; exorcism, the Confession of 
Faith, the water of baptism, fast- 
ing, 288; peculiarities in the 
rites of Baptism and Confirma- 
tion, 289 ; references to the gift 
of tongues, 2¢0; and to the 
‘ mystagogic instruction’ (part of 
the disciplina arcani), ib.; the 
Testament probably originated 
in Eastern Syria, 291 
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Church Life in the Eighteenth 
Century (work by the Author of 
Nicholas Ferrier, &c.), 360 59g. 5 
a type of piety developed in the 
English Church, 360; theauthor’s 
work mainly taken up with Non- 
jurors, 361 ; their position in re- 
gard to the Church: the doctrine 
of passive obedience and the 
divine right of kings, 362; the 
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difficult task of closing the schism, 
363; criticism of the asserted 
distinction between the first 
generation of Nonjurors and the 
second, 364 ; positions of Bishops 
Ken, Frampton, and Kettlewell, 
365 ; the Nonjurors’ expectation 
that the storm would soon pass, 
366 ; the able and learned men 
among them, 367 ; other persons 
treated of in the work, 368 

Ussher, Mr. R., Meo-Malthusian- 
7sm, 253 


1V ALKER, Rev. W. L., Zhe 


Spirit and the Incarnation 
inthe Light of Scripture, Science, 
and Practical Need, 486 

Watterich, Professor, Zhe Passover) 
of the New Covenant (trans, 
Rev. T. A. S. White), 267 

West African Studies (Miss M. H. 
Kingsley’s work), 98 sgg. ; some 
of the horrors of the West: 
African coast, 99 ; the wet season, 
101; fishing adventures,’ 102 ;. 
Miss Kingsley’s studies of Fetish, 
103 ; how it affects the African’s 
view of Christianity, 105 ; his 
conceptions of spirit and matter, 
106 ; the character and working 
of Fetish, 107 ; theory and prac- 
tice of African medicine, 108; 
Miss Kingsley’s attack on our 
Crown Colony system, 109 ; cause 
of the success of the Royal 
Niger Company, 110; theauthor’s 
desiderata, 111 ; Negro property 
law, 76.; the ‘House system’ 
and secret societies, 112 ; sources 
of danger to a man’s estate, 113; 
Miss Kingsley’s portrait of and 
plea for the African race, 115 

Wirgman, Rev. A. T., Zhe Con- 
stitutional Authority of Bishops 
in the Catholic Church, 269 
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